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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


IV. THE LANGUAGES OF THE EARLY CHURCH: (A) GREEK 
AND THE GREEK BIBLE. 


THE whole history and developement of the Canon of the New 
Testament, as we have so far seen it unroll itself before our eyes 
moves within the confines of a single language. From the 
‘traditions’ handed on by St Paul to his converts down to the 
Gospél and Apostolicon of Marcion everything is Greek. But 
before we pass beyond the rough chronological limit which has 
bounded our horizon in the preceding chapters, and follow the 
Gospel in its process of transference into the vernacular of the 
Latin-speaking and Syriac-speaking peoples, we must once more, 
in the present chapter, travel over the same century and a half of 
the Christian origines and study them anew from the linguistic 
standpoint. We must satisfy ourselves to what extent the 
dominance of the Greek tongue in the Christian society goes 
back to the very beginning, to the Jewish surroundings which 
cradled the infant Church: and we shall find that the experiences 
of the journey will not have been without direct profit to our 
equipment as textual critics of the New Testament. 

Three languages shared the field and divided the interests of 
the Judaism of the first century: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. 
Hebrew was the ancestral language of the Jews. Aramaic was 
now, and had long been, the vernacular of the Jews in Palestine, 
acquired gradually by them from their neighbours round about. 
Greek, at the time of the Christian era, was the only language 
familiar to most Jews outside the Holy Land, and as the com- 
mon medium of intercourse between the peoples of the Eastern 
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Mediterranean was known to many even of the Aramaic-speaking 
Jews of Palestine. 

HEBREW had wholly ceased to be a spoken language: the 
’EBpaiorl of the title on the Cross, the "ESpats didAexros of St 
Paul’s speech on the steps of the Parembole, mean Aramaic, not 
Hebrew!: but it was the language of the sacred books which 
counted for so much in the life of Judaism, and in view both of 
the high standard of education among the Jews and of the near 
affinity of the Hebrew and Aramaic tongues, it is probable that 
there were still many Jews who could understand it. Inthe syn- 
agogues of Palestine the Scriptures were always read in the Hebrew 
original: no translation into Aramaic was ever made, but the 
time came when for the benefit of Aramaic-speaking congrega- 
tions a Targum or running paraphrase in Aramaic of the Hebrew 
text was allowed a subordinate position in the synagogue services, 
much in the same way as after the official Latin Gospel in the 
Mass a rendering into the vernacular often follows in French 
churches to-day. The earliest of these Targums that are extant, 
the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch and the Targum of 
Jonathan on the Prophets, may go back in substance to the first 
and second centuries A.D.: and no doubt the beginnings of the 
system are to be sought for earlier still. 

ARAMAIC—a name which, though properly speaking it is inter- 
changeable with Syriac and applies equally to all its dialects, is 
now used conventionally by historians of Christianity to distinguish 
the dialect of Palestine or southern Syria from the related but 
not identical dialect of northern Syria or Edessa—was doubtless 
the familiar language of our Lord and His apostles. All the frag- 
ments of His speech which our Greek Gospels have preserved un- 
translated are in the Aramaic idiom?: and there have been few 


1 It is a curious point of contact between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 
that in both books the writer is fond of introducing names, in the Gospel Aramaic, 
in Apoc, Hebrew, under the title ‘E8pa:ori (the word does not occur in any other 
New Testament book)—Jo. v 2 B70{a04 or BnOcaida or BnOecd4, xix 13 TaBBad, xix 
17 Tod-yo@a (and cf. xx 16 ‘PaBBouvel): Apoc. ix 11 "ABaddav, xvi 16 *Ap Mayedmv. 
The Greek and Gentile Luke apologizes for the vernacular ‘A*eAdayuax, with perhaps 
a touch of polite disdain, rp d:adéery abray, Acts i 19. 

2 Marc. v 41 TadeOd xovp, vii 11 KopBdy, vii 34 "Eppaéd, xv 34 "EAol ddai 
Aapd caBayxGavel, and cf. iii 17 Boaynoyés. In all these cases translations are 
given side by side with the original. That our Lord would be expected to speak in 
Aramaic is further clear from Acts xxvi 14 fxovaa gaviy Aé-youcay mpés pe TH ‘ESpatd: 
Siadéxty. [Compare too the words ‘Paffei, ‘PaBBouvel, ‘Neavvd.} 
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more interesting contributions within our own generation to the 
better understanding of the Gospels than the attempt to get 
behind the Greek form in which our Lord’s teaching, as it has 
come down to us, is clothed, and to penetrate, in the case at least 
of the simpler ideas and expressions, to the underlying Aramaic 
kernel. It is possible too that the local church of Jerusalem, and 
its lineal representative after the flight of the Christians at the 
time of the great siege, the church of Pella, were bilingual and still 
understood, perhaps still employed for worship, the language used 
by Christ. Even outside Palestine some few of the first disciples 
found their missionary field among Semitic-speaking peoples. 
Early tradition connected St Bartholomew with the church of 
Ethiopia, St Thomas and St Thaddaeus with the church of 
Edessa. And though all the books of the New Testament, as we 
have them, are in Greek, the possibility must not be excluded that 
our Greek books may in some cases be reproductions of an Ara- 
maic original or at least expansions of an Aramaic nucleus. 

Yet examination of the evidence does not, save in a single 
instance, lend any real colour to such suppositions. Jerome ex- 
plained the difference between the styles of 1 and 2 Peter by 
suggesting that the apostle employed different interpreters in the 
composition of the Greek of the two epistles’: but Jerome 
probably underrated the extent to which Greek must have become 
a familiar language even to an apostle who had started life as a 
fisherman in Galilee, and we must look on other lines for the solu- 
tion of the problem of the secunda Petri. Papias, too, long 
before Jerome, had called Mark the interpreter of Peter, and 
Irenaeus had followed Papias*: but if it were certain that they 
meant by épynveurys an interpreter from one language into another, 
would it not be more likely that the interpretation was from Greek 
into Latin for Latin-speaking hearers at Rome, rather than from 
Aramaic into Greek? Clement of Alexandria accounts for the 
difference of Greek style between the epistle to the Hebrews and 
the (other) Pauline epistles by the conjecture that St Paul wrote 
to the Hebrews in Hebrew, and that the Greek text is a rendering 


Ep. ad Hedibiam 120 Quaest, xi (Vallarsi, i 838) ‘ Denique et duae epistulae quae 
feruntur Petri stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque verborum, ex quo 
intellegimus, pro necessitate rerum diversis eum usum interpretibus’. 

Eus. H. E, iii 39: Iren. adv. Haer. 111 i 1 (Greek in Eus. v 8): and ef. Jerome 
in the passage just quoted, ‘Habebat. .interpretem...beatus Petrus Marcum, 
cuius evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente compositum est ’. 
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by St Luke.! Modern critics have suggested the addition of the 
epistle of St James to the list of books with Aramaic originals ?: 
but their reasons are as purely a priori as are Jerome’s for the 
epistles of St Peter. 

In fact, there is one and only one tangible piece of evidence for 
an Aramaic original of any New Testament book: and that is of 
course Papias’s categorical statement that ‘ Matthew composed the 
Logia in the Hebraic dialect, and every one interpreted them as 
best he could’. Scholars are agreed in accepting on this testimony 
St Matthew’s authorship of Aramaic Lagia, but they differ widely 
as to what these Logia were. Prof. Burkitt suggests that they 
were a collection of Old Testament prophecies*: and nothing 
would in itself be more probable than that at some very early 
date 7estimonia were brought together out of the Old Testament 
for the purposes of the controversy with Judaism. But what need 
in that case of individual and separate effort at translation, when 
the Greek Bible was in all hands to supply an authorized render- 
ing? And why should Eusebius, whose interest was concentrated 
on the genesis of the canonical Gospels, have inserted unexplained 
this quotation from Papias, if the Zogia had nothing more to do 
with the Gospel as Eusebius knew it than the provision of its 
references to the Old Testament? Even if we may not, with 
Lightfoot, translate Logia by ‘Gospel’ pure and simple, it is im- 
possible to account for the ancient and unanimous ascription of our 
First Gospel to St Matthew’s authorship, if there does not lie very 
near behind it some document at least of ‘Sayings’ for which the 
apostle was directly and immediately responsible.* It is interest- 
ing to note that Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, found 
in use among the Nazarene sect in Palestine a Hebrew—that 
is, an Aramaic—‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’, which the 
sectaries themselves appear to have claimed as the original of 
the Greek Gospel of St Matthew. While it kept on the whole 
fairly close to the canonical Gospel, its variations, omissions and 
additions were yet considerable enough to induce Jerome to trans- 
late it for the benefit of his contemporaries into both Greek and 


1 ap. Eus. H. E. vi 14. 

2 See Mayor’s edition, pp. ccv sqq.: Mayor himself rejects the view. 
* Gospel History pp. 126-128. 

* See above, J. T. S. Jan. 1909, pp. 171, 172. 
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Latin.’ Not a fragment has survived either of these translations or 
of the text from which they were made: our knowledge of this 
‘Hebrew’ Gospel is confined to some dozen citations made from 
it in other writings of St Jerome.? 

But the real Gospel ‘according to the Hebrews’, just like 
the Epistle ‘to the Hebrews’, was written not in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, but in Greek. So too, as we have just seen, were the 
Epistle which James the Lord’s brother, the head of the Christian 
community at Jerusalem, addressed ‘to the Twelve Tribes 
that are in the Dispersion’, and also the Epistle of St Peter to 
the ‘sojourners of the Dispersion’ in Asia Minor. The Didache 
is a Jewish-Christian document and modelled on Jewish exemplars: 
but the Didache again is in Greek. The literature of the Christian 
controversy with Judaism, the Dialogue of Jason with Papiscus, 
and the Dialogue of Justin Martyr with Trypho, was embodied 
from the first in the same language. 

That GREEK was the language of the primitive Church is thus 
a general statement which needs only very slight reservations. 
And early Christianity was Greek, because contemporary Judaism 
was in the main Greek also. 

The Jewish Dispersion was one of the most marked results of 
the great movement of Hellenic expansion which accompanied 
and followed the conquests of Alexander the Great. Cities were 
the distinctive feature of Greek as opposed to ‘ barbarian’ life : 
and the planting of new cities was the principal expedient by 
which Alexander and the successors who partitioned his domi- 
nions after him set themselves to Hellenize the Eastern world. 
But the native Greek population must have soon proved insuf- 

1 Vir. Ill. § 2 ‘Evangelium quoque quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos et a me 
nuper in Graecum Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et Origenes saepe 
utitur’: i Matt. xii 13 ‘in evangelio quo utuntur Nazaraei et Ebionitae, quod 
nuper in Graecum de Hebraeo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque 
Matthaei authenticum’: adv. Pelag. iii 2 ‘in evangelio iuxta Hebraeos quod 
Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum est ; quo utuntur 
usque hodie Nazaraei secundum Apostolos sive, ut plerique autumant, iuxta 
Matthaeum ; quod et in Caesariensi habetur bibliotheca’ : in Mic. vii6 ‘ evangelio, 
quod secundum Hebraeos editum nuper transtulimus’ (Vallarsi, ii 817; vii 77 ; 
ii 768; vi 520). 

2 Collected in Westcott Introduction to the Study of the Gospels Appendix D: but 
no. 12 of the list there given should perhaps be omitted, for in that passage (Comm. 


in Matt. ii 5) the words ‘ in ipso Hebraico’ may mean ‘ in the original Hebrew [of 
the Old Testament] ’. 
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ficient for the huge drain on their numbers which this policy 
implied: and accident or statesmanship discovered in the Jewish 
race an effective supplement. For centuries past the Jews had 
been struggling, now with more and now with less success, against 
absorption by the surrounding peoples, and they were animated 
therefore by no inconvenient loyalties to the dispossessed govern- 
ments: a prolific population was willing enough to discharge its 
surplus into colonies, and genius for trade achieved its fitting outlet 
in the new city-foundations of the Macedonian conquerors. Asia 
Minor and the Aegean, Syria, Mesopotamia, but above all Alex- 
andria, were soon full of Jewish emigrants, who lived in their own 
quarter of each city, under their own laws and their own magis- 
trates, and in the free exercise of their own religion. The one 
necessary concession which the Jew made to his neighbours was in 
the matter of language. Greek was now the universal medium, 
not only of literature and education and polite society, but of 
trade and business, throughout the whole Levant : and just as the 
Jews of Palestine had learnt to talk Aramaic instead of their 
ancestral Hebrew, so the Jews of the Dispersion (as the new colo- 
nies were collectively called) learnt to talk Greek and forgot their 
native Aramaic. In especial, under the fostering protection of 
the Ptolemies, the Greek Jews of Egypt and Alexandria acquired 
something almost like a distinctive nationality of their own. 
Meanwhile, even the Jews of Palestine, at any rate those of the 
towns, had perforce to employ Greek for the purpose of commu- 
nication with their Gentile rulers, and of intercourse with the 
Gentile settlers whom their native princes had encouraged to 
come and live among them. Caesarea Stratonis, for instance, 
the favourite foundation of Herod the Great and afterwards 
the civil capital of the Roman province of Judaea, was from the 
first a Greek-speaking city. Thus when the Jews of the Disper- 
sion gathered in Jerusalem for the annual feasts, the common 
ground between visitors and residents was not Aramaic, but 
Greek : and it necessarily followed that the preaching of the Christ 
to the ‘strangers and proselytes’ must almost from the first have 
been carried on by the apostles, not in a native Aramaic, but in 
an acquired Greek, or at least through Greek-speaking interpreters. 
If such was the case at Jerusalem, much more was the same 
thing true of the preaching in the Dispersion. St Paul, as we 
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learn from the Acts and the Roman epistle, had in the course of 
his three missionary journeys preached the Gospel ‘ from Jerusalem 
right round as far as Illyricum’ ' through Syria, Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Greece. Everywhere he kept to the towns, everywhere 
he started work in the synagogue: everywhere, as far as we can 
tell, he preached and was understood in the Greek tongue. If the 
people of Lystra fell back, in a moment of excitement, on their 
native language—the historian records the fact just because it was 
so exceptional 2—we need not doubt that their ordinary intercourse 
with the apostle was conducted in Greek on both sides. Nor is 
there any reason to think that it was otherwise at Rome. The 
epistle to that Church had been addressed to it in Greek : and 
from the distinctively Greek character of the Roman Church 
throughout the succeeding century we can safely argue back to its 
origines, and assume that the first generation of Roman Christians 
were evangelized, were instructed, and worshipped, through the 
medium of the same language.* 

St Peter’s missionary labours are not known to us in the same 
detail as St Paul’s. The canonical Acts do not follow him outside 
Palestine, unless we read some such hidden meaning into Acts xii 17 
‘he departed to another place’s From the Galatian epistle we 
learn of his presence at Antioch ; and tradition, which there is at 
least prima facie reason to respect, makes him the founder of the 
Antiochene line of bishops. His own epistle is addressed to the 
Christians of the five provinces which made up at that time the 
Asia Minor of Roman rule, though he nowhere expressly implies 
in it that he had preached to them in person. It is dated from 
Babylon: but there is every reason to suppose that Babylon is not 
the literal Babylon of the Euphrates, but the mystic Babylon of 
the Seven Hills. An unambiguous allusion appears to be made 
in the Fourth Gospel to St Peter’s martyrdom as a familiar fact : 
and no rival tradition claims for it any other scene than Rome. 
St Peter, like St Paul, lived and died a missionary to Greek- 
speaking peoples. 

' Rom, xv 19 dd "lepovoadtp wal kindy péxpt Tod "TAAvpiwod. On ‘Illyricum’ see 
appended note at the end of this article. 

2 Acts xiv 11 éwjpay ri goviv atrav Aveaomori, Cf. Ramsay Church m the 
Roman Empire p. 58. 

3 Of St Paul’s preaching in Spain more will be said in a later chapter in 
connexion with Latin Christianity. 
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What Rome was as a focus of apostolic traditions in the West, 
that the East possessed in Ephesus and in the province of Pro- 
consular Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital. Here were 
gathered, as it would seem, about the time of the Jewish War and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, most of the survivors of the original 
disciples, and especially those who had hitherto remained in 
closest contact with Palestine. The Fourth Gospel gives special 
prominence (apart from Peter and John) to Andrew, Philip, and 
Thomas: and the two former of these are further connected with 
Asia Minor by independent traditions recorded in documents of the 
end of the second century.’ Papias of Hierapolis had conversed 
with those who had listened to Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, 
James, John, and Matthew?: and though we are not to conclude 
that all the apostles named had themselves preached in the neigh- 
bourhood, we may not unreasonably see, in the prominence of the 
most purely Hellenic district of Asia Minor as a centre of Christian 
memories, yet another proof of the almost exclusive hold of the 
Greek language over the apostolic and sub-apostolic Church. 

But if the language of the early Church was Greek, its Bible was 
Greek too. We moderns are so accustomed to think of the 
Hebrew Old Testament and the Greek New Testament as two 
sharply contrasted wholes, that we forget that no idea of any 
linguistic barrier between the two Testaments was for a moment 
present to the mind of any Greek-speaking Christian. If the New 
Testament of the Church was in Greek, the Old Testament was 
in Greek also: and it was in Greek, not because the Church had 
provided a new vernacular rendering of the unfamiliar Hebrew, 
but because she inherited an existing one from the Jewish Disper- 
sion. The Septuagint was already the Bible of the vast majority 
of Jews. They had no need to change their old Scriptures for 
new ones, when they accepted the teaching of Jesus as Messiah. 

About the actual conditions under which the Hebrew Scriptures 
were rendered into Greek by the Seventy translators, legend was 
busy at a very remote period. The story of the miraculous accom- 
paniments which guaranteed the divine inspiration of the new 


1 ‘Eadem nocte revelatum Andreae ex apostolis ut recognoscentibus cunctis 
Iohannes suo nomine cuncta describeret’, Canon Muratorianus: @iAurmov ray 


déBexa dmoorérav, ds xexolunra év ‘lepanéda, Polycrates ap. Eus. H. E. iii 31, v 24. 
3 ap. Eus. H. E. iii 39. 
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version may be read in Epiphanius.’ Even the belief, general 
among early Christian writers, that the translation of the whole 
Hebrew Canon was carried through at Alexandria at one and 
the same time has been disproved by the researches of criti- 
cism: it is now clear that the translations of different books or 
groups of books were made at différent times, possibly even in 
different places. But whatever breaches may have been made in 
the outworks of tradition, the inner kernel remains: the books of 
the Law were translated at Alexandria 250 years or more before 
Christ, and the whole Hebrew Canon was represented in a more 
or less official Greek form in time for the Christian Church to 
adopt and assimilate it before its final separation from Judaism. 
But the complete Greek Bible of the Dispersion differed in one 
very obvious way from the Hebrew Bible of Palestine. Its con- 
tents were not the same as the contents of the Hebrew Bible, for 
it included in addition those books which we call ‘ deutero-cano- 
nical’ or ‘apocrypha’. It was this larger Canon which, outside 
Palestine and outside the influence of the few scholars who knew 
the Hebrew language and the Hebrew Canon, was the recognized 
Bible or Old Testament of the Christian Church: Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus were accepted on the same level as Proverbs, Tobit 
as Esther, and the books of the Maccabees enjoyed equal autho- 
rity with the books of Chronicles. The witness of the Western 
Church before Jerome is practically unanimous in this sense. The 
great Greek Bibles of the fourth or fifth century, 8 A B C, if they 
differ from one another in the exact contents of their Old Testa- 
ment,as we have seen that they doin regard to their New Testament, 
yet agree on a Greek as against a Hebrew Canon.?_ If Melito of 

1 de mens. et pond. §§ 3,6. Epiphanius appears to be alone in the statement that 
the 72 translators worked in pairs, (vy) (vy) «ata olxioxov, each pair taking 
a single book; ‘thus, for instance, Genesis was allotted to one pair, Exodus to 
the next pair, Leviticus to the next, and so on all through,’ This story so far 
presents a remarkable parallel to the latest researches of Septuagint scholars, who 
have called attention to the existence of minute differences in the style of the first 
and second halves respectively of all the longer books: see Mr Thackeray's proofs 
in J. T. S. iv 245, 398, ix 88. 

2 Cod. C has no more than 64 O.T. leaves, but these contain parts of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus: of the others 8 has Tobit, Judith, 1 and 4 Maccabees, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus: A has Baruch, Tobit, Judith, 1, 2, 3, 4 Maccabees, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus: B has Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, Tobit, Baruch. The order too 


differs in all three: but all agree in sandwiching the deutero-canonical in among 
the rest without any distinction, 
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Sardis in the second century gives the ‘number and order of the 
ancient books’ as he found it recognized in Palestine, the Hebrew 
colour of the list explains itself: and the same Palestinian influ- 
ence will account for the arguments of Africanus in the third 
century, and for the Canon of Cyril of Jerusalem in the fourth. 
Origen’s list is introduced in so many words as the ‘ twenty-two 
books according to the Hebrews’ xaé’ ‘Efpatovs: his own usage 
is based on the fuller canon, but his list had an independent influ- 
ence, and the only truncated list in the West before Jerome is 
copied direct from it—that, namely, of St Hilary of Poitiers.’ 
When Jerome set himself to oust the Septuagint text from its posi- 
tion in the Latin Church and replace it by a new translation from 
the Hebrew, he naturally adopted the Hebrew Canon with the 
Hebrew text: the additional books of the Alexandrine Canon 
form no true part of the Vulgate Bible. If the Sixth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles cites St Jerome as saying that these ‘ other 
books the Church doth read for example of life and instruction of 
manners, but yet doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine’,? 
we must make it quite clear to ourselves that this distinction be- 
tween canonical and deutero-canonical books was in the main a new 
one of Jerome’s own making, and does not represent the inherited 
tradition of the Church of earlier days. Something like it had 
been employed by Eusebius in the classification of the books of 
the New Testament*; but the principal additions which mark 
off the Septuagint Canon from the Hebrew, the books, say, of 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Tobit, had (outside the local and non- 
Christian influences already named) a wider circulation and a 
firmer footing in the first four centuries of the Church than the 
Catholic Epistles or the Hebrews or the Apocalypse. In any 
case the attempt to reckon degrees of canonicity implies a work 


1 Melito ap, Eus. H. E. iv 26: Origen ap. Eus. H. E. vi 25: Cyril Hier. Catech, 
iv 35: Hilary Prol. in librum Psalmorum § 15. 

2 Praef. in libros Salomonis (Vallarsi, ix 1295) ‘sicut ergo Iudith et Tobi et 
Macchabaeorum libros legit quidem ecclesia, sed inter canonicas scripturas non 
recipit: sic et haec duo volumina’ [sc. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus] ‘legat ad 
aedificationem plebis, non ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirman- 
dam. si cui sane LXX interpretum magis editio placet, habet eam a nobis olim 
emendatam. neque enim sic nova cudimus ut vetera destruamus.’ 

* Eus. H. E, iii 25. Athanasius’s thirty-ninth Festal Epistle, a.p. 367, offers the 
nearest parallel; it distinguishes the Canonical Books as the Scriptures of the 
baptized Christian from the Apocrypha as the Scriptures of the catechumen, 
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of investigation and reflexion: it is, as regards the Old Testa- 
ment, a device employed by scholars or theologians to bring under 
one formula older and contradictory conceptions. And of these 
warring conceptions one is characteristic of the Hebrews and the 
Hebrew-Christian Church of Palestine, the other of the Jewish 
Dispersion and of the Christian Churches among the Gentiles. 
As with the number of the books, so with their text. The 
Septuagint translation—if we put aside the difficult question of 
the versions of the book of Daniel—was current in the Churches, 
and in a relatively unadulterated form, till its purity first, and next 
its supremacy, were disturbed by the labours of the two great 
scholars whose Hebrew acquirements so profoundly affected the 
future history of the Old Testament texts in the Greek and Latin 
Churches respectively. Between the work of Origen and the work 
of Jerome there was indeed a difference of scope and method, 
which corresponded to a difference in the characters of the two 
men. Origen accepted ex animo the enlarged Greek Canon of the 
Old Testament as one of the characteristic marks which distin- 
guished the Christian Church: but in the case of the books 
translated from the Hebrew he found many serious divergences 
between the Greek of the LXX and the Hebrew text of his day, 
and his great critical undertaking, the Hexapla, aimed at facili- 
tating the correction of the LXX to the standard of the Hebrew 
by the aid of the later Greek versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus. The transpositions and additions—these latter were 
supplied from the version of Theodotion—which this procedure 
rendered necessary were, in Origen’s own edition, marked off 
from the LXX proper by an elaborate mechanical apparatus of 
asterisks, obeli, and so forth. But while the text thus doctored 
soon ousted its genuine rival and became the ordinary Old Testa- 
ment text of the Greek Church,! the signs by which the verity of 
the original LXX had in the Hexapla been safeguarded proved 
too complicated for the majority of copyists, and were silently 


1 Compare Jerome’s ironical remarks, addressed to St Augustine as an adherent 
of the LXX (ep. cxii 19: Vallarsi, i 746) ‘ miror quomodo Septuaginta interpretum 
libros legas, non puros ut ab eis editi sunt, sed ab Origene emendatos sive cor- 
ruptos per obelos et asteriscos... vis amator esse verus Septuaginta interpretum ? 
non legas ea quae sub asteriscis sunt, immo rade de voluminibus, ut veterum te 
fautorem probes. quod si feceris, omnes ecclesiarum bibliothecas damnare cogeris : 
vix enim unus aut alter invenietur liber qui ista non habeat’. 
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dropped. Not even the oldest of our uncial MSS lacks the large 
increments from Theodotion which bring the Greek Job of the 
LXX up to the proportions of the Hebrew text; yet neither &, 
for instance, nor B reveals by any sort of indication that their 
LXX text has borrowed numerous passages which are simply 
Theodotion, and not really LXX at all. 

In Origen’s system the LXX at least provided the groundwork : 
Jerome was a better Hebrew scholar than Origen, and was little 
trammelled either by self-distrust or by respect for ecclesiastical 
custom. The Vulgate Old Testament was not produced by 
revision of the Old Latin, but was undertaken in direct and 
exclusive dependence on the Hebrew. 

For the true text of the LXX, then, we have to appeal in the 
first place to Greek evidence unaffected by the work of Origen, 
and to Latin evidence unaffected by the work of Jerome: and 
criticism has made it quite clear that the true text of the LXX 
is far from being a guantité négligeable. The LXX would always 
indeed have had an imperishable claim on our interest as the 
Old Testament of the primitive Church: but we know now as 
well that it is an indispensable aid to the restoration of the 
Hebrew original, seeing that the tradition of the Massoretic text 
is as certainly posterior to the Christian era as the LXX is 
certainly prior. Just as for the New Testament the versions 
have hitherto been unduly neglected in comparison with the 
extant Greek evidence, so for the Old Testament the LXX 
has a value in comparison to any available Hebrew evidence 
enormously greater than either Origen or Jerome or the scholars 
of the Protestant Reformation suspected to be the case. On 
this ground alone we should be rightly proud of the prescience 
with which Oxford led the way in the eighteenth century by the 
edition of J. E. Grabe (1707-1720), and followed up Grabe’s work 
with that splendid monument of zeal and erudition, the LXX of 
Holmes and Parsons (1789-1827): nor shall we be less proud 
of the determination of Cambridge, under the guidance of 
Dr Hort and Dr Swete, to supersede the edition of Holmes and 
Parsons by a still better and completer one.! 


1 Of the larger Cambridge edition, edited with admirable care by Mr Brooke and 
Mr McLean, only Genesis (1906) and Exodus-Leviticus (1909) have as yet appeared: 
but for the purposes of most of us the beautiful manual edition by Dr Swete, with the 
same writer’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, will be amply sufficient. 
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In emphasizing the fact that the Greek translation of the 
Seventy was the Bible alike of the Jewish Dispersion and of the 
early Church, we are bringing it into near relation with our own 
immediate purpose. When the Christian Church first came to 
possess the complete Bible of the two Testaments, it was by 
grafting the collection of Greek scriptures of the New Testament 
on to the existing collection of Greek scriptures of the Old 
Testament. On this existing collection of ‘ sacred’ and ‘ inspired’ 
books, ‘ profitable for teaching, for convicting and convincing, 
for instruction in righteousness, + most of the writers of the 
New Testament had been nurtured whether as Jews or proselytes 
or converts to the Christ : they were steeped in its thoughts, they 
expressed themselves in its language. Books like the Apocalypse 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews are full of such reminiscences 
from end to end, and even where the character of the book as 
a whole does not lend itself to the same usage a particular chapter 
may occur, as the speech of St Stephen in the Acts, where the 
necessary conditions hold good: nor is it the least of the merits 
of Westcott and Hort’s edition that by its use of uncial type it 
keeps this feature prominently before the eyes of every reader.” 
Perhaps critics have not always borne sufficiently in mind the 
assistance which constant reference to the LXX may supply 
to the student of the New Testament even in his textual 
difficulties. Our first and most natural presumption will be 
that, given the familiarity of the sacred writers with the LXX, 
that one of two various readings is most likely to be correct 
which agrees with the LXX text. But then we have to 
remember, on the other hand, that the scribes who copied out 
our New Testament books were also familiar with the LXX, 


1 2 Tim. iii 15, 16: I think that the contrasted words éAeypds éravépOwors at least 
include the idea of the refutation of the Jewish, and building up of the Christian, 
interpretation of the Messianic Scriptures. 

2 The caution must, however, be added that the editors have rightly included in 
their uncial type all words or phrases which correspond in sense to any passage of 
the Old Testament books, whether or no they echo the actual language of the LXX. 

3 I should like in this connexion to name (though they were not intended for 
textual purposes) the nearly forgotten books of the Rev. E. W. Grinfield, Novum 
Testamentum Graecum Editio Hellenistica (2 vols., Pickering, London, 1843) and 
Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testamentum (2 vols, 1848). Mr Grinfield is probably 
best known now as founder of the Septuagint lecture at Oxford—a lecture which is 
only rarely devoted to its proper and primary purpose. 
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nay, during the first Christian generations—and we must never 
lose sight of the truth that it was during those first generations 
that the most serious variations of text came into being—were 
often more familiar with the Old Testament, the Bible of their 
childhood, than with the New. We ourselves find it impossible 
to escape from similar processes of unconscious assimilation, only 
with us it is the language of the Old Testament, as the less 
familiar, which would be in danger of accommodation to the 
language of the New: with ancient scribes the temptation was 
strong to assimilate all derived language to its source, to raise the 
standard of exactness all round, to make a reminiscence into 
a quotation, and a loose quotation into a precise one. 


We must first admit that there are cases where it is the 
New Testament writer who follows the LXX text and the New 
Testament scribes (or some of them) who diverge from it. Such 
cases are rare, and probably occur only where the phrase echoed 
from the Old Testament is not well enough known to be familiar 
and at the same time unusual enough to encourage alteration. 
A good illustration will be Luc. iv 26, where the reading 
Ldpenra rijs Libwvlas ‘Sarepta of the Sidonian country’ is given 
by SABCD 1, the Ferrar group, and both Old Latin and 
Vulgate, in exact accordance with 3 Reg. xvii 9: while the 
later Greek MSS and the Syriac versions substitute for the 
unusual adjective Yidwvias the well-known place-name Liwvos. 
The external evidence is decisive: and we deduce from it that 
the chance that an unexpected phrase will be turned into an 
ordinary one may be greater than that the scribes would in so 
small a matter have either known or verified the exact wording 
of the LXX. 

But far more numerous are the passages where scribes have, 
consciously or unconsciously, brought the text of the New 
Testament writers into closer agreement with their source or 
supposed source in the Old Testament.! Of the various forms 

1 Attention may be called in passing to an instance where, as Prof. Burkitt 
points out (Gospel History and its Transmission p. 49), independent reminiscence 
of a LXX phrase by St Matthew and St Luke will account for one of the rare 
agreements between them in Marcan matter against St Mark. In both Matt. xvii 


17 and Luc. ix 41 the reading & yeved dmoros xai dueorpaypévn appears to be certain 
(although Marcion’s Gospel text, and therefore perhaps his copy of St Luke, did 
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which their misguided energy took in this direction, the simplest 
is that where a definite quotation is expanded to the full measure 
of the LXX, without any actual alteration of what evangelist 
or apostle had written. Thus the quotation in Luc. iv 18, 19 
is introduced by reference to the ‘roll of the prophet Isaiah’, 
and is in fact found in Is. lxi1,2. But whereas in the original 
the central words ran dméoradkéy pe ldcacdat rods ovvrerpip- 
pévous tiv Kxapdlay (or rH Kapdia), xnpifar alypaddros &peow xrA., 
St Luke’s text,according to the witness of 8 B D L Z 33, the Ferrar 
group, the Latin versions, the Old Syriac, Origen, Eusebius, and 
Athanasius, gave an abbreviated version dméoraAkéy pe xnpv§ar 
alypaddros Gdeow «tA. Now when we find A and the later 
Greek MSS, the Peshitta, and Irenaeus, inserting the omitted 
words, we do not for a moment doubt that they have been 
supplied to the text of St Luke from the text of Isaiah. 

Or again, in Matt. ii 18 we have a quotation from Jer. xxxi 
[xxxviii] 15 introduced ‘as that which was spoken through 
Jeremy the prophet’, and most of our authorities give the second 
clause Opivos cal xAavOpds Kal ddvpyds moAvs in accordance with 
the Old Testament text, Opjvov cal xAavOuod Kal ddvpyod. But 
NBZ1 22 and the Latin and Egyptian versions omit @pijvos 
cal: and the words are to be regarded here too as a scribal 
assimilation to the LXX. 

In these two Gospel passages it has been easy to come to 
the same conclusion as the critical editors of the New Testament. 
The problems of the book of Acts are less simple to resolve: 
but it may be doubted whether, for instance, the canon that 
agreement with the LXX text is, in the case of variae lectiones, 
a ground for suspicion should not modify the texts of our editions 
of Acts ii 17-20. In the opening clause of this quotation from 
Joel, St Peter is made to use the phrase év rais éoydrais typépats, © 
whereas the LXX has pera raira, and B follows the LXX. Here 
all editors, including Westcott and Hort, desert B: but if we 


omit the word): but in Marc. ix 19, their common source, it is no less certain that 
the true reading is & yeved dmoros without addition. A solution of the difficulty 
may be found in the LXX of Deut. xxxii 5—in so familiar a chapter as the Song of 
Moses—yeved oxodid al deorpappévn. But I should like to add here that Iam now 
somewhat tempted to think that an explanation of this and similar passages may 
be found in the use of the First Gospel—no doubt as quite a subordinate 
authority—by St Luke, 
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rightly read év rais éoxdrais jépas in verse 17, it is tempting 
to omit év rais juépats éxelvars, with D and the de Rebaptismate 
(a tract contemporary with St Cyprian), in verse 18. Still 
more suggestive is the agreement of 8 D (followed by Tischen- 
dorf) in omitting Joel’s cal émpava after nuépay Kupiov ri peyddnv 
in verse 20. 

But the influence of familiar LXX phrases will be felt even 
where the words are not expressly introduced as a quotation. 
Thus in Acts vii 30, SA BC and the Vulgate present the text 
SpOn ait ev rH éphpw rod dpovs Twa dyyedos év pAoyl mupds Bdrov. 
But in the LXX of Exod. iii 2 we read Sp6n d& air@ ayyedos 
Kuplov éy mupi pdroyds (v. 2 év pdoyi mupds) éx rod Adrov: and con- 
sequently Codex Bezae and Codex Laudianus, with the mass 
of MSS and the Peshitta, write dyyeAos Kupiov instead of d&yyeAos 
in the text of Acts. A more complicated variation on the same 
lines is Luc. xvii 29. €Spe£ev wip xal Ociov an’ oipavod is the reading 
of 8 BL, the mass of Greek MSS with the Sinai Syriac and the 
Vulgate, followed by the editors: éS8pefev Ociov xai rip an’ oipavoi, 
AD and a few others: éS8pefev nip an’ odpavod, the Old Latin 
MSS (aéeffilg), the Curetonian Syriac, Irenaeus and Eusebius. 
Of these three readings the second corresponds with the LXX 
of Gen. xix 24, and may be rejected at once on that ground. 
But the first also is a familiar Old Testament tag, as familiar 
as is ‘fire and brimstone’ to ourselves: compare Ps. x (xi) 6, 
Ezech. xxxviii 22, and so the Apocalypse passim. Against 
the Greek evidence and the editors, we will therefore conclude 
without much hesitation for the originality of the last of the 
three alternatives, éBpefev nip an’ ovpavod. 

Somewhat similar, at least in the sense that the scribal change 
is by way of addition only, and has left the genuine words 
unaltered, are the cases where an allusion is worked up into 
a direct historical reference, and the i’s are dotted and the t’s 
crossed for the benefit of the careless reader. So in Luc. ix 54 
James and John ask the Lord Kipie, 0édets elmwpev mip xara- 
Bijvat a6 rod otpavod Kal dvadGoa airovs; The allusion to 4 Reg. 
i 10, 12 is unmistakeable: and it was perhaps first only as 
a marginal gloss that the words @s xal "HAcias éxoinoev made 
their appearance in the Gospel. But they now find place in the 
text of ACD and the mass ot Greek MSS, in most MSS of 
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the Old Latin, in the Peshitta, and in numerous Fathers from 
the fourth century onwards. The true reading is preserved in 
NBL & and two cursives, in two of the best Old Latin MSS e/, 
in the Old Syriac, and in St Cyril. 

In all these instances it is the shorter of two readings which 
is right: and except in the case of omissions by homoeoteleuton 
or other definitely assignable cause, it may be taken as a sound 
general rule that a shorter reading is so far more likely to be 
right than a longer one. ‘Colligite quae superaverunt fragmenta 
ne pereant’ was not only a natural but a sound instinct of scribes, 
and especially of biblical scribes: as between a shorter and a 
longer text, the responsibility of omitting for good what might 
be genuine was obviously more serious than that of retaining for 
the time what might be spurious. 

There remain the cases where, under the influence of the Old 
Testament, the very words of the New Testament writers have 
been modified, and brought into closer agreement with their 
sources. It might have been expected that reluctance would 
have been felt in thus altering the actual language of the sacred 
record: yet so strong was the impulse, that even the last words 
of the Lord from the Cross were not exempt from the har- 
monizing process. Luc. xxiii 46 appears in all the early uncials, 
in the Latin’ and Syriac versions, and in many Fathers, in the 
form IIdrep, els xeipds cov maparlOeuar 7d mvedpd pov: but because 
Ps. xxx (xxxi) 6 runs els xeipds cov mapadjcoua Td mvedpd pov, 
the future is substituted for the present in the Gospel by L and 
some of the later uncials with the great mass of cursives. 

Corrections like this last almost look like the result of a 
definite and not very early recension of which assimilation 
to the LXX text was one of the guiding principles: and of 
course wherever the variation appears to be only a relatively 
late one, external evidence alone would make the decision easy. 
But there are other and more difficult cases in which variation 
clearly commenced at a much remoter period, and there we 
welcome the help of the test of probability arising out of agree- 
ment or disagreement with the Septuagint. Reference was made 
in an earlier chapter’ to Luc. xii 14, where NBL 1 and the 
editors give ris we xaréornoev pithy 7) peporny ep’ twas; For 


1 J. T. S. (Jan. 1909) p. 180. 
VOL. XI. Cc 
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kptri } weptotny A and the mass of MSS have d:xacriy 7h meptorgy : 
while Marcion-Tert D 33, the Old Syriac, and one good MS of 
the Old Latin c, give a single noun only, which on the authority 
of the two Greek MSS, D 33, we shall without difficulty identify 
as xpityv. In this verse Westcott and Hort do not print anything 
in uncial type: but at least it cannot be questioned that the 
form of the saying suggested to scribes a parallel in Exod. ii 14 
(cited in Acts vii 27, 35 and in Clem. Rom. 4) rls oe xaréornoev 
dpxovra cal dixaorhv éf’ jyov; That parallel will account for the 
appearance of duxaorjvy in A and the 7extus Receptus, and we 
are left to decide between the two variants xpirjy and kpirny 7 
peptornv. Individual critics will estimate differently the weight 
of the probabilities: some may think that homocoteleuton will 
account for the loss of the two words #) pepiorjv: for myself 
I suspect that the shorter reading is once more right, and that 
the influence of the double noun in the Exodus passage suggested 
a double noun in the Gospel. «piri 7) dixaornv, which is found 
in Clement of Rome, is mere tautology, due to the influence of 
the Lucan xpirjv on the text of Exodus: the happier effort of 
KpiThv 7 wepvornv would have been, on this hypothesis, suggested 
by the peplcacda of verse 13. A prudent editor might perhaps 
print the verse in the shape ris pe xaréotnoev xpitiy [7 pept- 
ory ed” ipa ; 

The last and most complicated series of various readings 
which concern us in this chapter are those where an Old 
Testament source and its citation elsewhere in the New Testament 
may both have influenced the tradition of the text. Sometimes 
indeed the complication is so far simplified that the source and the 
parallel give the same reading. A simple case, where the sense 
is not affected, would be Acts iv 11, where ‘the stone that has 
been set at nought i¢’ ipéy ray olxodduwv’ is the reading of 
NS ABD, Origen and Didymus. But the Psalm (cxvii [cxviii] 
22), and its citations in the Gospel, have dv dmedoxlyacay oi oiKo- 
dopotvres, and the Textus Receptus, representing the mass of 
MSS, puts réy olxodopotvrwy into the Acts in place of rav 
olxodduwv. Again, in Luc. xxiii 34 @8adov KAjpov ‘they cast the 
lot’, which Westcott and Hort adopt with NBCDL and the 
mass of MSS, is the reading both of the parallels in the other 
two Synoptists and of the common source in Ps. xxi (xxii) 19: 
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€Badov KArjpous, the reading of Tischendorf with A 1 33, some 
of the Old Latin MSS (aeff against 4c), the Vulgate, and 
St Augustine,’ has all the appearance of being a stylistic 
correction by St Luke himself, which scribes have attempted 
to harmonize away into agreement with the other biblical 
documents. So in another echo of the same Psalm in the 
Passion, according to St Matthew and according to all printed 
texts of St Mark the Aramaic verb caBay@avel (Matt. xxvii 46, 
Marc. xv 34) is interpreted, in accordance with the LXX of 
Ps. xxi 2, by the Greek éyxaréAimes. But D in St Mark reads 
eveliioas, and two Old Latin MSS, ¢ and 3, give respectively 
‘exprobrasti’ and ‘in opprobrium dedisti’: and not only so, 
but %, our best Old Latin MS, which had been reported as 
having ‘dereliquisti’ over an erasure, has been shewn by 
Prof. Burkitt to have originally given ‘ maledixisti’.* It is hardly 
conceivable that this reading is a wanton freak of scribes: and, 
in view of the overpowering temptation to harmonize with the 
dual authority of St Matthew and the Psalter, I should be pre- 
pared to accept the testimony of D and its three Old Latin allies. 

The summary of the Commandments (Marc. x 19 = Matt. 
xix 18, 19 = Luc. xviii 20: cf. Exod. xx 12-16) presents curious 
difficulties in the text of St Mark. St Matthew and St Luke 
follow Exodus closely, diverging from one another only in the 
order of the Commandments. St Mark agrees with them 
according to a few, but those some of our best, authorities— 
B* 1 (the Ferrar group??) and the Old Syriac. All other 
authorities add the command pi) dmocrepjons, and, in view of 
the impossibility of otherwise accounting for it, the addition 
must be considered genuine: B and the Old Syriac are therefore, 
it seems, not above the temptation to harmonize.* But further, 
an important group DI & substitute ui) ropvedons for py povedons, 


1 The Old Syriac appears to have the plural in all three Gospels, and cannot 
therefore be cited. 

2 J. T. S.i 278. No less than six of our Old Latin Gospel MSS are, as Prof. 
Burkitt points out, defective at this part: the reason of course is that St Mark 
comes last of the four Gospels in the ordinary Western order, and the first and last 
pages of a book are always the most liable to loss. 

8 The Latin for pi) dwoorephons is in & ‘ne abnegaveris’, in ac ‘ non abnegabis’. 
Have we not then in this passage of St Mark the key to the summary of the 
Christian sacramentum given in Pliny’s letter to Trajan ‘ne furta, ne latrocinia, 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent’ ? 


C2 
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¢ has both, and 1 omits both. It is possible that accident may 
account for this variation: if povedons were miswritten rovetons, 
the neighbourhood of potxedons would do the rest. But the 
combined testimony of D & can never be quite lightly treated." 

As a final example of a textual problem, difficult and at first 
sight insoluble on account of the action and interaction of the 
different Gospel and Old Testament sources, let us look at 
Ps. cxvii (cxviii) 26, ebAoynpévos 6 épxdpuevos ev dvduatt Kupiov, and 
its apparent echoes in the Gospels. As used by our Lord in the 
lament over Jerusalem, there is no variation to record: St Luke 
(xiii 35), equally with St Matthew (xxiii 39), gives it in strict 
agreement with the Psalter. But as employed by the crowd 
in the triumphal entry each one of the four evangelists gives 
a different turn to the phrase, and in St Mark, St Luke, and 
St John it is not easy to arrive at the true reading. I begin by 
setting out Westcott and Hort’s text in each case :— 

Matt. xxi 9 ‘Qcavva trp vig Aaveld* edAoynuévos 6 epyxdpuevos év 
évépatt Kuplov’ acavva év rois iploros. 

Marc. xi 9, 10 ‘Qoavvd: ebdAoynpévos 6 epydpuevos ev dvdpare 
Kuplov etAoynudyvn 7 epxouévn Bactrela rod marpds jay Aaveld 
acavva éy trois tloros. 

Luc. xix 38 EvAoynuévos 6 épxcpuevos, 6 Bactreds,? ev dvdpare 
Kuplov' év ovpave elpjvn kal d6fa ev iiorois. 

Jo. xii 13 ‘Qeavvd ebAoynpévos 6 épxdpuevos ev dvdpart Kuplov, xai 
6 Bactreds tod "lopana. 

(1) In St Matthew the text is without variation, and the LXX 
of Ps. cxvii is strictly followed. The other evangelists diverge 
in more or less degree from the Psalm, and in proportion as they 
do so variations multiply. (2) Of these in St Mark there is 
none that need be cited, save that & gives the abbreviated form 
*benedictus qui venit in regnum patris nostri David’. It is true 
that accidental omission of the words dvépatt . . . épxopuévn at 
any point in the ancestry, Latin or Greek, of & would account for 
this reading: but it gives such an admirable sense, ebAoynuévos 
6 épxduevos év Bactdelg rod marpds jay Aaveid, and the ordinary 


1 It is worth noting, as a contribution to the criticism of the Codex Bezae, that 
in the two variations last discussed, Marc. xv 34 and x 19, it is the Greek only of D 
which goes with &: the Latin has the ordinary reading. 

? With marginal alternatives 5 épydpevos BagtAed’s or simply 5 BactAeus. 
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reading could so easily have grown out of it, once the inevitable 
addition of dévdéyart Kvpiov was made after év,' that the more 
I study it the more I gain impression of its superior originality. 
(3) In St Luke there are no less than five variant readings :— 


(a) ebdAoynuévos 6 Bacrrevs e l* 
(4) eddAoynpévos 6 Bacireds év dvépatt N*H 69 Origen 
Kuplov 


(c) evAoynuévos 5 épxdpevos Baorteds N° AL most Greek MSS 
év évépart Kuplov 
(2) evdAoynpévos 6 épxdpuevos, 6 Bact- B 
Aeds, év dvdpatt Kuplov 
(e) edAoynuévos 6 épydpevos év dvduar. D most Old Latin MSS 
Kuplov, evAoynuévos 6 Bacireds 
The Vulgate and Syriac versions support (¢) or (d): Tischendorf 
adopts (4), Westcott and Hort (d). I confess to a suspicion 
that once more the shortest reading is not improbably also the 
most original. e is, where & fails us, the best representative 
of the African Latin: 7 is a MS which comes from the same 
neighbourhood as e—e was found at Trent, 7 is connected with 
Aquileia—but it is more unequal than ¢, its value being almost 
entirely confined to the third and fourth Gospels.? If we assume 
(a) as the original reading, the rest can all be deduced from it as 
different combinations with the text of the Psalm.* (4) In St John 
the variations are less serious, but a new complication is caused 
by the fact that the two Old Latin authorities whose text 
approved itself in St Luke again shew omissions but differ from 
one another in the words which they omit: e omits év dvdpuare 
Kuplov, 7 omits 6 Baciveds tod “Iopand. Besides this the xai is 
omitted by the Latin and Syriac witnesses and most of the 
Greek. Again the claims of a shorter reading seem preferable, 
and I would suggest tentatively edAoynuévos 6 épydpevos [6] 
Baorreds rod "Iopana. 
The readings here recommended are, it will be noted, the 


1 The reader must be reminded that the iota adscript or subscript does not 
appear in early MSS: BaotAcia and BaciAcig would not be distinguished from 
one another. 

2 My knowledge of both the value and the limitations of / 1 owe to Prof, Burkitt: 
but I cannot lay my hand upon the reference. 

8 The concluding words of St Luke as given in the editions, év obpav@ elphvn 
al dé¢a év iioras, hardly give a tolerable sense. 
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readings of the ‘African’ Latin—of # in St Mark, of e Zin St 
Luke, of ¢ in St John—unsupported by any other authorities : 
and if they are right, no more eloquent testimony could be 
rendered to the value of this version. But are they right? I 
should like to submit two considerations which seem to me to 
reinforce the textual evidence on which in the preceding para- 
graph the hypothesis of their correctness has been based. 

In the first place the circumstances of the Triumphal Entry 
must almost inevitably have brought to recollection the prophecy 
of Zechariah (ix 9: quoted in Matt. and Jo.) léod 6 BaowWeds cov 
Epxeral cor dlxaros cal cd (wy, adrds mpgis Kal émiBeBynxws exit dr0- 
Géyov cai mGAov véov. And the presence of the title 6 Baoweds 
in three out of the four reports of the scene—and though St 
Matthew has not got the word, he has replaced it by an 
equivalent reference to the Davidic Sonship—seems at least to 
imply that Psalm cxvii cannot account for the whole of the 
thought that was in the minds of the spectators.’ In the second 
place these revised and abbreviated readings, by concentrating the 
cry of the multitude, as represented in the last three evangelists, 
upon the kingship, give us surely a much more intelligible back- 
ground to the charge brought against our Lord by the chief 
priests at the judgement-seat of Pilate: all four accounts (Matt. 
xxvii 11=Marc. xv 2=Luc. xxiii 3=Jo. xviii 33) reproduce 
Pilate’s opening interrogatory in identical words Sv «7 6 BaciAcis 
tév "lovdalwy ; 

The dominating note of our treatment of these parallel 
passages has been the assumption that comparison of a well- 
known verse in the Psalms and in St Matthew would exercise 
upon early scribes of the other Gospels an irresistible force in the 
direction of harmonizing uniformity. The result may appear, 
at first sight, startling: but if the assumption has in any way 
justified itself, the moral of the importance of the LXX to the 


student of the text of the New Testament needs no further words 
to point it. 


’ The seventeenth of the Psalms of Solomon is well worth comparing here. 
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Note ON ROMANS XV 19 péxpt Tod "I\Avpexod. 


THE following note has been put together out of the materials collected 
in Marquardt Rémische Staatsverwaltung iv 141 sqq. (in the French trans- 
lation ix 171 sqq.), and Mommsen Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum Il 
i pp. 279, 280. It may be found useful in supplementing the informa- 
tion given in the commentaries on St Paul ad loc. 

Illyricum was a general name for the districts inhabited by Illyrians 
or people of Illyrian race; even when the first skeleton organization 
was given to it by the Romans in 167 B.c., it is called Illyricum, not 
Illyria (Liv. xlvi 26). Whether or no it originally covered as wide a 
ground, at any rate by the time of the Christian era the term was 
applicable to the whole country from the Alps eastwards to the mouth 
of the Danube and southwards to the Adriatic. 

Augustus divided Illyricum, which had hitherto formed one unit of 
government, into three separate provinces (and this triple division 
remained unaltered thoughout the first century) :— 

(1) The eastern and south-eastern parts were made into the province 
Moesia not later than A.D. 6. 

(2) Northern or Lower Illyricum became the province Pannonia 
in A.D. 10. 

(3) The original nucleus which was now all that was left of the old 
Illyricum was technically ‘ Upper Illyricum’, superior provincia Illyri- 
cum. But the awkwardness of this name, and the liability to confusion 
with the larger sense of Illyricum, soon brought about in practice the 
use of a separate name—parallel to Moesia and Pannonia—namely 
Dalmatia. Tacitus and Josephus use Dalmatia: Dio Cassius uses 
Illyria down to the time of Augustus, Dalmatia after Augustus. St Paul 
uses the same name, and doubtless in the same sense for the province 
of Upper Illyricum, in the Pastoral Epistles: 2 Tim. iv to Téros «is 
AodApariav. 

But though these three names of Moesia, Pannonia, Dalmatia, now 
stood for separately organized provinces, there remained more than one 
link which bound them still officially together: and between the dates 
when the single province of Illyricum was divided up by Augustus, and 
the date when Diocletian or his successors grouped various provinces 
into the diocese of Illyricum and various dioceses into the Prefecture 
of Illyricum, the phrase had a continuous political history as applied to 
the three provinces as a whole. Tacitus writes that news came ‘ex 
Illyrico iurasse Dalmatiae ac Pannoniae et Moesiae legiones’ ( /is¢. i 76), 
and even employs the phrases ‘TIllyrici exercitus’, ‘Illyrici legiones’. 
Similarly in inscriptions we find ‘in Illyrico’ used in a sense that covers 
any one of the three provinces. In finance especially the union of the 
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provinces was a close one: the ‘ vectigal Illyricum’, rd "IAAvpixdv réAos, 
had its own organization and officers, whose sphere extended over 
Dalmatia, Pannonia, Moesia, and after Trajan’s time Dacia as well. 

If we assume St Paul to be keeping close, here as elsewhere, to the 
political sense of geographical terms, he will mean by rd ‘IAAvpixdy the 
whole extent of the three provinces: and there will then be no reason 
at all why we should not bring his own language ‘to the confines of 
Illyricum ’ into harmony with the record of his European preaching as 
contained in the Acts. From Philippi or Thessalonica to the Moesian 
border was no great distance : the apostle may even have made, on one 
or other of his journeys along the coast, brief excursions inland. 

I do not think, therefore, that St Paul, during the whole period of 
his activity as recorded in the Acts, ever found himself outside the 
range of currency of the Greek language. 


C. H. Turner. 
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PHILO AND THE CATHOLIC JUDAISM 
OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


THE study of Philo progresses, although the great edition of 
Cohn and Wendland halts in its stride.! Professor Emile Bréhier 2 
has published a comprehensive exposition of the philosophical 
and religious ideas of Philo, and Professor Leopold Cohn® has 
just issued the first instalment of his works in a German transla- 
tion. From another quarter comes a contribution more limited 
in scope indeed, but not inferior in learning and thoroughness— 
a study of The Influence of Philo upon Primitive Christian 
Exegesis, by Dr Paul Heinisch, which bears the imprimatur of 
F. de Hartmann, Vic. Eppi Genlis.* 

The bibliography, which Professor Bréhier prefixes to his book, 
is not good reading for English-speaking people. The classic 
edition, by the pages of which Philo is still quoted, was published 
in 1742 by Thomas Mangey, Sizar of St John’s College, 
Cambridge,® and Canon of Durham. Mr F. C. Conybeare is the 


1 The fifth volume was published in 1906, the fourth in 1902, the third in 1898, 
the second in 1897, and the first in 1896. 5 

2 Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’ Alexandrie, par Emile Bréhier, 
Professeur Agrégé de Philosophie au Lycée de Laval, Paris, 1908, 

3 Die Werke Philos von Alexandria in deutscher Ubersetzung, herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr Leopold Cohn, Erster Teil, Breslau, 1909. It contains Einleitung vom 
Herausgeber iiber die Weltschépfung, iibersetzt von Dr J. Cohn (Eschwege)... 
Ueber Abraham, tbersetzt von Dr J. Cohn... Ueber Joseph, itbersetzt vom 
Herausgeber . . . Ueber das Leben Mosis, iibersetzt von Prof. Dr B. Badt 
(Breslau) ... Ueber den Dekalog, itibersetzt von Dr L. Treitel (Laupheim). The 
translation is accompanied with footnotes, of which the editor says:—‘ Sie haben 
nur den Zweck, hier und da Schwierigkeiten des Textes zu erldutern und fdr 
bestimmte Lehren und Aeusserungen Philos auf die Quellen und auf Parallelen 
hinzuweisen. Besondere Sorgfalt ist auf den Nachweis von Parallelen im Talmud 
und Midrasch verwendet worden, aber auch darin ist Vollstandigkeit nicht beab- 
sichtigt, geschweige denn erreicht’ (p. vii). 

* Der Einfluss Philos auf die dilteste christliche Exegese (Barnabas, Justin und 
Clemens von Alexandria): ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der allegorisch-mystischen 
Schriftauslegung im christlichen Altertum, von Dr Paul Heinisch, Priester der 
Erzdidézese Olmiitz, Minster i. W., 1908. 

5 «Thomas Mangey, born at Leedes, Yorkshire . . . admitted sizar for Mr Hall. . . 
28 June [1704] aet. 16,’ Admissions to the College of St John the Evangelist, Cam- 
bridge, part ii, p. 172. 
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next English name: his work on the De Vita Contemplativa, 
published at Oxford in 1895, is described as ‘unique édition 
critique’. In 1886 Dr Rendel Harris published the Fragments 
of Philo Fudaeus at Cambridge, and this also is reckoned among 
‘des travaux... vraiment importants’. Under the heading 
‘Etudes générales’ stands Dr Drummond’s Philo ¥udaeus and 
the Fewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its development and com- 
pletion, published in London in 1888—and recently ‘remaindered’. 
Among special studies Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scripture is the 
only representative of English scholarship. And the pity of it 
is that—with the exception of Mr C. G. Montefiore’s Florilegium 
Philonis—there is (so far as I know) nothing else in English that 
Professor Bréhier ought to have read or commemorated. Jewish 
scholars and Roman Catholics and philosophers think it worth 
while to study Philo; but he is a voluminous person and—wos 
silemus ! 

Well, the books of Professor Bréhier and Dr Heinisch have 
been sent to the JOURNAL for review, and the editor permits me to 
try to say why they should be read, and why—they would both 
agree that this is still more important—people interested in 
Christianity, and therefore in its mother-church, should read 
Philo himself for themselves. 

Since 1895 English scholars have been silent on the subject of 
Philo; but from time to time in Cambridge the Special Board 
for Divinity tempts men to study one or other of his tracts as an 
examination-subject. It is difficult to imagine a man who having 
tasted Philo could abstain from habitual indulgence, and refrain 
from tempting others. 

For the fact of the matter is that Philo wrote out the faith by 
which he lived in the equivalent of two volumes folio. Of other 
Rabbis, Palestinian or Babylonian, we have only sentences and 
exaggerated appreciations in Talmud and Midrash. The writers 
of the Nazarene sect have left occasional writings and books 
concerned either with Jesus of Nazareth or with some of the 
missionaries who first proclaimed His resurrection from the dead. 
Josephus, who accepted Vespasian as Messiah, wrote the history, 
ancient and modern, of his nation at the end of the first century, 
with the apparent object of reconciling Jewry to the Roman 
rule. There are Jews who dreamed in cipher and gave out 
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hidden revelations; and these have survived in languages of 
which inquisitors had no cognizance. But only Philo sets forth 
the presuppositions and translates the verbal imagery of the 
Jewish faith in gross and in detail. Christians have pilfered his 
stores of learning without forgetting to callhim Jew. Jews have 
neglected him, because he wrote in Greek, and was secretly or 
openly adopted by the Christians. Philosophers have patronized 
him as a lowly step in their lofty ladder, and have labelled him 
according to their fancy or their knowledge of more ancient 
philosophers. But ver novum—all this is over and gone. If one 
cares to know the faith which has survived the shocks of 
circumstance from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes until to-day, 
one must read Philo. Men call him philosopher; but he regarded 
philosophy as a means and not as an end—a mental gymnastic 
perhaps, but just an instrument apt for his purpose. And his one 
purpose was that all men should be led into the way of truth and 
hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life. No better summary of his gospel could be 
found than this :—‘ The chief end of man is to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever.’ And Philo is himself a typical embodi- 
ment of the faith which he preached. 

Half-way through the first century of the current era Philo 
was anold man. As an old man he was compelled by force of 
circumstances to champion his faith against the imperious 
challenge of the man-god Caligula. The Jews, as he says, had 
a notion of the deity, which no man living at the time could 
fulfil. Atheists for this turn, they confronted the omnipotent 
Shepherd of the civilized world with tremulous equanimity and 
denied His divinity to His face. Here, if anywhere, we may see 
Judaism in action and its precepts put into practice. The writings 
of Philo are concerned in the main with the inner life of the 
individual; but his picture of this interview stands out sharp 
and clear to exhibit the genius of Common or Catholic Judaism. 


By way of preparation for the proper appreciation of this 
picture it will be well tolook for a little at the previous condition 
of the civilized world and also at the immediate cause of this 
embassy—the Jew-baiting at Alexandria. 
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On the Ides of March in the year 44 B.C. Julius Caesar was 
struck down at the foot of Pompey’s statue—‘ but for supporting 
robbers ’—by self-appointed ministers of justice. His body was 
burned in state, and the Roman people remained by the pyre all 
night long.’ Foreigners resident in Rome came in crowds to 
mourn after their several fashions, and chief among them the 
Jews, who never failed to visit his tomb at night.? Josephus 
records the benefits which he had conferred upon the Jews, and 
Philo praises him as the founder of the dynasty under whose rule 
the whole world had peace, and the Jews had liberty to keep 
their Law. 

Augustus pursued the same policy of toleration, and Philo 
speaks of him as passing the limitations of human nature. In the 
eyes of the Jews he was Saviour and Benefactor. His arm was 
long enough to protect the scattered communities of the Jews 
from the hatred of their neighbours, and so protected they 
enjoyed a Messianic Age. Here and there seditious individuals 
or even innocent communities might suffer persecution; but 
Roman law checked local lawlessness. 

Tiberius withdrew his countenance from some of them fora 
time, when he fell under the influence of Sejanus. False 
accusations were laid against the Roman Jews, but even so the 
provincial governors received a proclamation bidding them 
conciliate the Jews resident within their jurisdiction, inasmuch as 
they were naturally peaceable, and their peculiar laws contributed 
towards the general tranquillity.* 

Therefore from the standpoint of general Judaism, whose wide 
purview was made up of so many separated and yet united 
interests, the world enjoyed the Golden Age, and had no need to 
hope or yearn for it, when Caligula came to the throne in the 
year 37 of the present era. They were free to frequent their 
synagogues, to send their temple-dues to Jerusalem, and to devote 
themselves in their several ways to the pursuit of happiness. 
And this freedom they owed to the family of Augustus, who had 
made war to cease and saved the world from mutual annihilation.* 

? Appian Bellum Civ. ii 148. 

* Suetonius D. Julius Caesar 84 fin. ‘in summo publico luctu exterarum gentium 


multitudo suo quaeque more lamentata est praecipueque Iudaei qui etiam noctibus 
continuis bustum frequentarunt ’. 


8 Philo, ii 569 M. * Philo, ii 567 f M. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that in all this Philo is expressing 
the general opinion of his nation as a whole. Individuals—the 
Jews in Rome, perhaps, who had suffered from the machinations 
of Sejanus, and certainly the titular king of the Jews, Herod 
Agrippa—may well have looked for a deliverer in the successor 
of Tiberius. 

Of the Jews in Rome who matched their wits against the 
cunning of Sejanus we know nothing. Agrippa was the friend 
and boon companion of the new emperor. Six months before 
the accession of Gaius, son of Germanicus and foster-child of 
the legionaries, he had been thrown into prison for expressing a 
wish that this might come to pass. Upon the fulfilment of 
his wish he was released. To replace his iron fetters he received 
a golden chain of equal weight. The Senate made him Praetor 
and declared him king over the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias. At length he set out to put his kingdom in order; 
and at the emperor’s wish he went by way of Alexandria. 

Pharos was sighted at twilight after a good voyage; but 
Agrippa wished to enter the harbour in the dead of night. He 
had seen the sights of Alexandria, when he stayed there to raise 
a loan upon his wife’s credit; and he was anxious to avoid 
publicity. In spite of his precautions, the news of his arrival 
was spread abroad and increased the general excitement. 

Flaccus the governor was ill at ease, for he had been appointed 
by the dead Tiberius. His friends resented the presence of King 
Agrippa as an insult to the governor. The populace detested 
the Jews and grudged them their share of the emperor’s favour. 
So Agrippa was lampooned as he waited for a wind; and Flaccus, 
at best, did nothing to restrain the licence of his subjects. After 
all, as his friends declared, he needed a friend at court; and, 
since the son of Tiberius and Macro the prefect were dead, his 
only advocate was the city of Alexandria, which all the family 
of Augustus had honoured from the beginning. 

At last the mob proceeded from read and written libels to an 
acted mockery of the Jews and their king. They took a harmless 
lunatic named Carabas and clothed him with a parody of a king’s 
insignia—a leaf of papyrus for diadem, a door-mat for robe, and 
for sceptre a stick of papyrus which they found lying in the street. 
In the Gymnasium they enthroned him for all to see ; and then, as 
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his bodyguard surrounded him and his subjects laid petitions and 
salutations before him, there arose a great shout of ‘Marin’. The 
shout revealed the purpose of the whole performance: ‘ Marin’ is 
the Syrian word for Lord; and the people knew that Agrippa 
was a Syrian by race and had a large section of Syria, over 
which he was king. That the scene chosen for their symbolic 
anti-Semitism should be the Gymnasium was both natural and 
appropriate. Two hundred years earlier Jason the high-priest 
inaugurated the great apostasy by building a place for gymnastic 
exercise in Jerusalem according to the customs of the heathen.' 

Emboldened by their impunity, the mob proceeded to a more 
ordinary and a more effective method of Jew-baiting. In the 
name of the emperor they demanded of the governor that images 
should be set up in the synagogues. Four hundred families of Jews 
were evicted from their homes—and the governor acquiesced. 

But, god as he was, the emperor had still a feeling for the king 
of the Jews, his boon companion. Scattered as they were, the 
several communities of the Jews retained a consciousness of 
national unity. Suddenly Flaccus was arrested in the middle 
of a revel; and the Jews assembled at dawn on the seashore— 
for want of a synagogue—to praise God for their deliverance. It 
was the season of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

In the nature of the case the respite gave them no permanent 
security. The mob of Alexandria had tasted blood and the 
emperor had declared his divinity. Even Romans forgot or 
abjured their ancient Roman liberty and prostrated themselves 
before him like so many barbarians. Of all his subjects only the 
Jews refused to accept his declaration. So the Jews of Alexandria 
sent an embassy to Rome. 


The ambassadors, who waited upon the emperor, discovered 
that he not only affirmed but actually believed his own divinity. 
Helicon, his jester, flattered him to the top of his bent and lost no 
opportunity of inflaming him against the Jews. In spite of this 
the ambassadors met with a kind reception, when they first 
entered the presence in a field beside the Tiber. Only Philo felt 


* 1 Macc. i 11-14; 2 Mace. iv 7-14. 
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misgivings, being older and wiser than the rest. The emperor 
promised them a hearing in due time: the delay was unnecessary 
and ominous. 

From Rome the court removed to Puteoli, the great seaport 
of communication with Egypt and the East; and thither went 
the Jews to wait for their audience, One day, as they waited, 
a man accosted them. His face was flushed and troubled. 
Panting for breath he asked them ‘ Have you heard the news?’ 
He stopped abruptly and burst into tears. Then he began again, 
and again broke off. At last he said,‘ Our temple is gone. Gaius 
has ordered that a colossal statue of himself, inscribed with the 
name of Zeus, be set up within the Sanctuary.’ The deputies 
stood stock-still, aghast at the intelligence. Others appeared to 
confirm it, and they all retired to mourn over their private and 
common misfortunes in seclusion. No hope remained and they 
prepared to die for the observance of the Law. The danger of the 
winter-voyage and the peril of the Alexandrine community, all 
this was as nothing compared with the menace offered now to the 
catholic community of Israel. And yet they encouraged one 
another to cherish the hope in God their Saviour: He might 
ordain the chastening of the nation and would bring them safely 
through, as in the days of old. 

Resolute and hopeful in their despair the deputies turned upon 
the messengers and demanded what had moved Gaius to issue 
this decree. The bare fact was a spark to set them burning: after 
their lamentation they were eager to understand the situation. 
The answer was that Gaius desired the fairest temple upon earth 
for himself. A collector of tribute in Judaea had suggested the 
sacrilege by letter, in order to save himself from impeachment by 
his victims. The mongrel population of Jamnia had furnished the 
occasion by erecting an altar of common material for the sole 
purpose of provoking the Jews, who lived with them; and the 
Jews had destroyed it. So Petronius, the legate of Syria, had 
orders to place the statue within the Sanctuary; and only his 
knowledge of the Jews prevented him from compliance. 

In the event their hope was justified. At the risk of his life 
the legate saved the Holy City, the mother-city not of Judaea 
only, but of most of the countries in the world, As Agrippa 
said to Gaius, or is made to say :—‘ The Jews have sent colonies 
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at different times into Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, and Coele-Syria ; 
into Pamphylia, Cilicia, and most of Asia as far as Bithynia and 
the recesses of Pontus; likewise into Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, 
Macedonia, Aectolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and the most and best 
parts of the Peloponnese. The most famous of the islands Euboea, 
Cyprus, and Crete were full of Jewish colonies.’ 

But this is to anticipate: the Alexandrine deputies have yet 
to face the emperor, whose divinity neither they nor any serious 
pagan could recognize. 

Gaius gave them audience, while he was inspecting the gardens 
of Maecenas and Lamias. They greeted him as ‘august emperor ’. 
He responded so courteously and so benevolently, that they 
despaired not only of their petition but also of their lives. ‘You,’ 
he said, ‘are the atheists who will not acknowledge my divinity 
like the rest.’ The deputies protested that they had sacrificed 
three times in his honour. ‘ Enough,’ he said, ‘ you have sacrificed 
—but not to me!’ And so he turned to his inspection of the 
buildings on the estates. Upstairs and down he went, finding 
fault and sketching costly alterations. Then he asked the deputies 
a great and solemn question:—‘Why do you abstain from 
pork?’ Their enemies—contrary to etiquette—burst into shouts 
of laughter: some were pleased and others were merely anxious 
to shew their appreciation of the imperial wit. ‘We answered,’ 
Philo says, ‘“ Different peoples have different laws; there are 
some things our opponents may not use.” Some one said, “ Yes, 
most men refuse to have common lamb served up to them.” 
“That’s reasonable enough,” said the emperor, “lamb is not 
good eating ;” and then, “we would learn what form of govern- 
ment you have.” Inthe middle of our exposition he leapt off at 
speed into a great house and gave orders for the glazing of the 
windows. Again he asked, “What do you say?” and ran into 
another house to superintend the hanging of some old pictures. 
We were exhausted and in despair. Our souls had gone forth 
from us for fear to beseech the true God that He would restrain 
the passion of the pretender. And so the emperor took pity on 
us and changed his wrath to mercy. In a milder mood he said, 
“It seems to me that these men are unfortunate rather than 
wicked : their unbelief in my divine nature is mere stupidity. So 
he bade us depart.”’ 
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In these two scenes Philo displays the passions of a Jew, which 
else are overlaid to some extent by his acquired philosophy. 
A Greek in speech and in mind, like the Jew who collogued with 
Aristotle,’ he remained at heart a Hebrew as his fathers were. 
Son of the synagogue and student of the Law, he is fired by the 
outrage offered to the Temple. By choice and practice he had 
removed himself from human affairs; but his nation could claim 
him at its need. He was patriot as well as philosopher; but 
above all he was Rabbi and, at times, prophet. In his writings he 
parades his Greek learning ; but his gospel is the Law and he is 
concerned to win men to accept its easy yoke and present help. 

Thanks to Josephus, we are able to set beside Philo the figures 
of his brother and his brother’s son, to shew what parts Jews were 
playing in this ancient world. 

His brother Alexander Lysimachus was a great man in 
Alexandria and in Rome itself: he managed the Egyptian 
estates of Antonia, mother of Germanicus and of the future 
Emperor Claudius. He was imprisoned by Caligula and released 
by Claudius, ‘his old friend’, after Caligula’s death. King Agrippa, 
to whom for his wife’s sake Alexander had lent five talents in earlier 
days,’ gave his daughter in marriage to his creditor’s son. So 
favoured, it is possible that Alexander earned his second name 
Lysimachus (‘ peace-maker ’) by putting an end to the civil war 
which had broken out between the Jewish and the native in- 
habitants of Alexandria upon the death of Caligula. At any 
rate it is known that he held the office of Alabarch; and an 
Alabarch was an official whose favour might be necessary for so 
great a man as Cicero‘ in his struggle with Caesar. But for all 
his greatness Alexander Lysimachus remained true to his native 
religion ; and he covered the nine gates of the Temple with silver 
and gold.° ‘ 

Tiberius Alexander, son of this financier, was a soldier and— 
perhaps, therefore—an apostate. As an apostate from the worship 
of the One God and from the customs of Judaism he was no longer 
a Jew according to the Jewish canon. But for the historian the 


? Clearchus, Jos. c. Ap. i 22. 2 Jos, Ant, xix 5 § 1 (§ 276 Niese). 

* Jos. Ant. xviii 6 § 3 (§§ 159 f Niese). 

* Cicero ad Alticum ii 17 (fin.) ‘ velim ex Theophane expiscere quonam in me 
animo sit Alabarches’. 

5 Jos. B. J. v 5 § 3 (§ 205 Niese). 
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phenomenon of such apostasy is of the first importance. Philo’s 
references to the impious drogpddes suggest that in his time and 
place it was as common as it was easy to desert to the general 
irreligion or religion of the world outside the ghetto. The 
mysteries attracted the Jew of the Dispersion no less than the 
Gentile. Both were to some extent surfeited with cities and 
civilization and inclined to welcome a ceremonial reproduction of 
primitive and natural religions. But in the case of Philo’s nephew 
the career which he adopted supplies an adequate motive for his 
desertion of ‘the ancestral customs’. A soldier cannot keep the 
Sabbath. No doubt some Rabbi might have been found to give 
dispensation. But Philo himself was of the stricter school, and 
to take service in the Roman army was not to help directly the 
establishment of the general theocracy. In the history of the 
Jews there was a time when the pious Hasidaeans condoned the 
breach of the Sabbath and countenanced recourse to the arm of 
flesh. But such a life as Tiberius Alexander led is essentially 
incompatible with Judaism. 

Apostate as he was, he lived gloriously and had still to do with 
Jews. He even went up to Jerusalem—as Procurator of Judaea 
in succession to Fadus.' During his term of office there was 
a famine in the Holy Land, and Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 
proselyte to Judaism like her people, bought corn from Egypt 
for the starving Jews. 

James and Simon, sons of Judas the Galilean, who revolted— 
apostatized—from the Romans, when Quirinius assessed Judaea, 
were brought before him for judgement ; and he ordered them to 
be crucified. For all this the apostate kept the nation in peace, 
because like Fadus he did not interfere with the customs of the 
country.2 Judas and his sons were robbers like Barabbas— 
would-be deliverers of Israel in the eyes of their misguided 
followers. 

From being Procurator of Judaea, Tiberius Alexander became 
Prefect of Egypt and there also he kept the Pax Romana. Nero 
appointed him, and King Agrippa came to make friends with 
him.’ But the Greeks cherished their feud with the Jews of 
Alexandria and the Jews persisted in provoking the Romans. 


1 Jos. Ant. xx 5 § 2 (§§ 100-103 Niese). 2 Jos. B. J. ii 11 § 6 (§ 220 Niese). 
3% Jos. B. J. ii 15 § 1 (§ 309 Niese). 
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Tiberius Alexander tried to quiet the Jews and they replied with 
blasphemies. So he ordered his two legions to devastate the 
Jewish quarter in the Delta and only withdrew them when the 
Jews begged for mercy. 

There is yet another incident in his career which concerns the 
historian of Judaism, though less than it concerned him. Nero 
made Vespasian Governor of Judaea in A.D. 66, and, in the year of 
the four Emperors, Tiberius Alexander proclaimed him Emperor 
of Rome in Alexandria, whence Rome derived her corn. There 
was an ancient prophecy current throughout the East that thence 
should come a Governor. Hitherto the Emperors had treated 
even the Greek Orientals—as Aristotle advised Alexander of 
Macedon to treat barbarians—like dogs or milch cows. But, as 
Tacitus says, many were persuaded that in the ancient books of 
the priests it was written, ‘ the East shall be healed of her sickness 
and men shall go forth from Judaea to rule the world’.? Suetonius 
refers to this belief,? and with Tacitus and Josephus‘ regards it as 
one of the causes of the great Jewish rebellion. All three historians 
are convinced that the prophecy really referred to Vespasian and 
Titus. Now Vespasian dated his reign from July 1, A.D. 69, when 
Tiberius Alexander proclaimed him. The Jews had applied their 
own prophecy—for it is written in their own scriptures 5—to them- 
selves and by their rising they prepared the way for its real 
fulfilment. Vespasian—the man of mean birth, whom Nero need 
not fear—was the Messiah of Josephus the Pharisee, as he was the 
apostate’s Emperor. And the Jews generally might have known 
that they were in the wrong of it, because, Josephus says, there 
was another oracle, ‘the City and the shrine shall be captured 
when the Temple becomes four-square ’.® 


? Jos. B. J. ii 18 §§ 7 f (§§ 487-497 Niese). 

2 Hist. v 13 ‘pluribus persuasio inerat antiquis sacerdotum litteris contineri eo 
ipso tempore fore ut valesceret Oriens profectique Iudaea rerum potirentur: quae 
ambages Vespasianum ac Titum praedixerant ’. 

’ Vesp. 4 ‘ precrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis ut eo 
tempore Iudaea profecti rerum potirentur, Id de imperatore, quantum eventu 
postea patuit praedictum Iudaei ad se trahentes rebellarunt’, 

* B. J. vid § 4 ($$ 310-315 Niese). 5 Micah v 1. 

® B. J. lc. Josephus mentions three signs which pointed to the catastrophe, and 
describes the advent of Jesus, son of Ananus, at Tabernacles four years before the 
war began, his prophecy ‘Woe to Jerusalem’, and his scourging by order of 
Albinus the procurator. 


D2 
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From the soldier of fortune, from the financier, and even from 
Philo the ambassador, we must turn to Philo the Rabbi to learn 
what Judaism is. Summarily it is this:—An active faith in the 
One God, who is in Himself unknowable: it is nourished and 
sustained by appointed mediators, and it is furnished with outward 
and visible signs, which are prescribed by the Law. Israel, as 
the name denotes, is the body of men who ‘see God’. Strictly 
speaking God is invisible to man, but the sight of God is the goal 
at which every Jew is bound to aim. To help him in his quest 
he has assistance which other men lack. He and his nation strive 
to reach the One God and God is gracious to His suppliants, 

What the privileges of the Jew are, let St Paul the disciple 
of Gamaliel say :—‘ The children of Israel to whom belong the 
adoption to be sons and the visible presence of God and the 
covenants and the law’s enactment, and the ceremonial observances 
and the promises ; whose are the patriarchs, and from whom, so 
far as natural descent is concerned, came the Christ ; whose is the 
Supreme God, the Holy One blessed be He for ever.’? 

In the time of Philo different sectaries had found different 
Messiahs. Men whom Josephus brands as Robbers had delivered 
—or had failed to deliver—their followers for a time. Whether 
they were or were not anointed by prophet or rabbi, they 
served their generation or themselves, as Deliverers will. St Paul 
held Jesus to be Messiah because he was raised from the dead 
and thereafter removed from human ken as a visible and tangible 
force in human affairs. Paul looked for the coming of this 
Messiah as an event in the future. And so far the Nazarene 
sect conformed to the faith of Judaism. The Christ when He 
came must fulfil all righteousness, preach the faith in the One 
God, and therefore be a Jew: as it is said, ‘Salvation is of 
the Jews’. 

But the Christ, if He come, is part of the Promises which the 
Fathers in part received. Jacob was made—not born—the son 
and heir of the God of Israel. The ancient glory and the 
covenants find a home in the Temple. And the worship of 


1 Rom, ix 4, 5. I quote for the most part the rendering of W. G. Rutherford, 
altering it at the end. Following the accepted text he writes ‘from whom... 
came the Christ, supreme over all, God blessed for everlasting’. I submit that 
the transposition adopted in my rendering above—dw 6 for 5 dév—deserves 
consideration, 
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the Temple is contained with all other prerogatives of the Jew 
in the Law, the yoke of which he took upon his shoulders. 
The sum and substance of Judaism is the Law which Moses 
delivered to Israel when as yet God reigned over them by means 
of His prophet. 

In the days of Philo and St Paul the Law contained a motley 
crowd of precepts. The scribes and the priests and the prophets, 
who sat in turn in Moses’ seat, had defined and applied the 
primitive religion which they preserved. The Torah covered 
the whole of a man’s life as primitive religions do. The 
custodians of the Torah had ‘ gained them the gains of various 
men—ransacked the ages—spoiled the climes’. And when it 
was fixed by being written down, an Oral Tradition went with 
it. The conditions of a Jew’s life changed from time to time ; 
and his written code had living voices to interpret it accordingly. 
Scripture was pitted against Scripture in the interests of common 
sense. Rabbinic exegesis may be subtle and eccentric when it 
comes into contact with obsolete precepts; but the precepts 
were all part of the Sacred Law, which the rabbis must expound 
and the Jews must obey. 

The Law of the Jews did not deal merely with the seventh 
day and with the higher aspirations of men. The scribes who 
interpreted it were better called clerksin English. Their concern 
was that a man should be at peace with his associates, and so 
with himself. They were clerks of the Great King’s peace 
within the parish to which they were called. To fulfil their 
function they needed a higher education—higher in degree but 
not different in kind—than that which any Jewish child received. 
There were country parsons in Judaea who were only distinguished 
from their flocks by a wider knowledge of the less inevitable 
parts of the Bible. It was said by the ancients, ‘ The reward of 
a precept is a precept’. St Paul said,‘ For the righteous man 
the law does not exist’. By training and therefore by habit the 
Jew kept the Law, and his Law contained the essentials of any 
sane code. It provided for the individual and not only for the 
community: it was the operative part of a primitive religion 
which had survived the impact of successive civilizations. 

In modern times much has been said of the legalism which 
effectually prevented the Jews from enjoyment of true religion. 
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The subtle decisions of the scribes have been quoted from the 
Talmuds as proof that by their learned trifling they reduced 
the Torah to a ludicrous and oppressive network of minute 
observances. But once more it must be remembered that for the 
righteous man the Law is as though it did not exist. Habit 
inbred, if not actually innate, produced in the good Jew an 
instinctive obedience to the main principles and the chief precepts 
of the Mosaic law. And in the first century there were many 
Gentiles who accepted its yoke. There were women and even 
men in the civilized world who became Jews according to the 
variable standards of Jewish missionaries. The delimitation of 
their activity to the territory of the Roman Empire perhaps 
explains the attitude of modern critics. The civilized world 
was bounded by the Rhine on the west, and the Euphrates on 
the east; Scythians, Germans, and Britons, along with other 
intractable savages, were outside the pale. 

To set the proselytes aside for a little: all native Jews were 
themselves proselytes like Abraham himself. 

Trained as they were in the essentials of their Law from 
infancy, the time came when each individual must decide for 
himself whether he would remain a Jew and live as one in the 
world but not of it. The faithful remnant had little to gain by 
fidelity to the faith of their fathers. Apostasy was easy. But 
those who remained faithful did o¢ find in the Law an irksome 
burden. They were as well disciplined as the Roman legionaries ; 
and the Law, in which they rejoiced, was a fertile cause of the 
propagation of Judaism. The Law contained the promise of 
life. The Jew had no need to travel over the perilous ocean to 
win salvation at a central shrine. He was not compelled to 
consult the heavens and to guide his conduct by the motions 
of the stars. The subterranean abyss had no Gospel for him. 
God’s word was in his heart and in his mouth. He could read 
what Moses wrote to his children as the reader read it in 
synagogue on the Sabbath. And his heart testified that herein 
was life: man’s reason—the voice of conscience—call it what 
we will—God’s spoken word was in his heart as well as in his 
mouth. 

Again and again Philo protests that ‘the good profession’ is 
neither impossible of attainment nor hard to track down. It is 
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‘in thy mouth, thine heart, and thine hands’, as Moses says. 
It is not overseas at Delphi, nor in the heavens, as the astrologers 
aver, nor yet in the depths, whence Demeter or Osiris rose again 
and rise yearly in the mysteries. Judaism is independent of 
place and time. The fruit by which it may be known is 
consonance of thought, word, and action. Its motive power 
is the Law. It is Faith in the Invisible Creator and Governor 
of the universe.’ 

This Faith had its external rites and ceremonies, and some 
of the laity, no doubt, attributed a magical efficacy to its 
sacraments. Many of the proselytes in the first century were 
probably attracted by these accessories: Tacitus himself seems 
to hint that they introduced accretions detrimental to the religion 
of their adoption. But the essentials of Judaism admit of being 
stated in the Golden Rule according to Hillel, and the safe- 
guards—are safeguards. The Scriptures contain the laws of 
etiquette and the laws of health. The interpreters of the Law 
prescribed right weights and measures, rules for the killing of 
meat: no part of man and no part of human activity was outside 
the terms of the function which they had received. If any of 
them bound intolerable burdens upon the shoulders of their 
people, there were other scribes who could sympathize with the 
weaker brethren and release them. Observance of the Sabbath, 
abstinence from forbidden food, and payment of the Temple 
dues were apparently the only external duties which were 
binding upon the ordinary Jew. And it would not be difficult 
to justify these requirements to a mere physiologist. The only 
possible exception is the yearly tribute for the priests; but a 
shrine is necessary to any religion, and the better a law is from 
the physiologist’s point of view the more it needs the sanction 
of Religion, if it is to be obeyed by the generality of men. 

So Catholic Judaism—the religion of the plain Jew—stands 
midway between the superstitious ritualism of the Hypocrites 
and the lofty freedom of the Allegorists, so far as the outward 
expressions of the Faith are concerned. There were Hypocrites 
and there were Allegorists within Jewry in the first century— 
men who professed Judaism and practised it to excess, and men 


1 de Mut. Nom. 41 p. 614 M (§§ 236 ff. CW). 
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who] discerned the spiritual significance of its practices and 
proceeded to ignore them. 

All readers of the Gospel according to St Matthew are familiar 
with the idea of the Hypocrites ; and the common result of their 
reading is that they suppose all the scribes and Pharisees—if 
not all the Jews—to be condemned and denounced. 

Such a conclusion is of course mistaken. But that there were 
hypocrites among the Pharisees was familiar enough to the 
rabbis. Of these hypocrites it is said, a disproportionate 
number was to be found in Jerusalem. Both the Talmuds 
contain an ancient tradition, which speaks of seven classes of 
Pharisees. All of them served God from different motives or in 
different ways. As Pharisees and as Jews it was their business 
to serve God; but their successors questioned the sincerity of 
them all. Among them is a class or type which Philo also 
found in the ghetto of Alexandria—the Shechemite Pharisee. 
There were hypocrites, then, in Egypt, in Babylon, and in 
Palestine, and they were denominated Shechem after the manner 
of the Jews who always looked to the Scriptures for a vocabulary. 
It is usually said that the Judaism of Palestine was distinct from 
that of Babylon and that of Egypt; and all such traditional 
statements are of doubtful authorship and uncertain authority. 
But this fact remains: there were representatives of Shechem 
—Hypocrites —in all three centres of Judaism. 

The appellation is variously explained by the Talmuds and 
Philo. The explanation of Philo is a typical example of the 
way in which he finds a scriptural foundation for his teaching. 
It is written:—‘Shechem humbled Dinah and yet spoke 
after her mind. The name Shechem means shoulder, the 
symbol of labour; and the name Dinah means justice. So 
Shechem is the laborious hypocrite, who is righteous in speech 
and in externalities but unrighteous at heart and in act. The 
rabbis who stand behind the Talmuds arrive at the same con- 
clusion, but by different means. 

But Shechem is also the name of a place in another text 
from which Philo preaches to his readers. Joseph learns on 
occasion that his brethren are tending their flocks there.1 Now 
this is to say that the fathers—the living embodiments of the 


1 Gen, xxxvii 13. 
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Law, whose merits are availing for their true descendants—have 
the mastery over their irrational passions by dint of persistent 
labour. It is a great load which the virtuous must carry. They 
must resist the body and the pleasure of the body: they must 
set their face against external things, and the delights which 
are derived from them. Pleasure lovers regard such ascetics as 
mad ; but, in point of fact, they are sane and well, as Scripture 
says.' But asceticism may degenerate into something akin to 
hypocrisy, if it be practised for its own sake in season and out 
of season. In this respect the Jewish code is eminently sensible. 
The Law of the Levites decreed that none should give himself 
up to the service of God before the age of thirty years. The 
good Jew, therefore, must first do his part in the world of men: 
he must see to ‘ the building of the world’, as the rabbis put it. 
Whether he accepted the regulation as applying to himself or 
not in respect of its obligation, he was bound by it in respect 
of its definite prohibition. The Law commanded him to pursue 
righteousness vighteously.* ‘ Therefore, Philo says, ‘if you see 
any one refusing meat and drink at the proper time, or excusing 
himself from baths and unguents, or neglecting the protections of 
his body, or sleeping on the ground and lodging in discomfort, 
then affecting a counterfeit continence on these grounds—take 
pity for his error and shew him the true way of continence. 
These practices of his are fruitless and unending labours which 
only exhaust body and soul with hunger and other afflictions. 
On the other hand, count no man pious who is fair without and 
foul within for all his ceremonial sprinklings and purifications.’ * 

At the opposite pole to the Hypocrites were the Allegorists, 
who despised all external rites—even the Sabbath and Cir- 
cumcision. They knew the significance of the symbol and there- 
fore neglected its outward sign. Philo blames them for their 
levity and insists upon the necessity of external observances. 
Man is made up of mind and matter. Sacraments are needed 
to assist him in his struggle to rule his irrational part: they 
appeal to both of the elements in him, and the visible signs 
remind him of his high vocation. 

Allegorists and Hypocrites and the sane director of the plain 

} Quod det. pot. p. 193 M (§§ 9-12 CW). 2 Deut. xvi 20. 

® Quod det. pot. p. 195 M (§§ 19 f. CW). 
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man’s conscience —all these are Scribes of the Jews. The Law 
contains an infinite variety of precepts. If you push any one of 
them to its logical conclusion, if you strip it of its husk and 
make out the principle involved, you must remember—as they 
remembered—to balance things by taking heed of human weak- 
ness, and by treating other precepts in the same way. It is 
the habit of Jewish teachers to insist upon a duty to the 
momentary exclusion of other duties. They make their point 
with all the vigour and rigour which lie within their power. 
But—securus iudicat orbis—Judaism lives unto thisday. Sabbath 
by Sabbath the Scribes taught their flocks ‘here a little and there 
a little’ in the scattered synagogues. And—securus iudicat 
orbis—the Jews of the Dispersion reassembled at the feasts in 
Jerusalem to round off their several provincialisms ‘as iron 
sharpeneth iron’. There were turbulent spirits among them akin 
to the Galilean zealots, but there were also peaceable men like 
Philo who sought only that the Nation should have peace and 
liberty of conscience to serve God as the Law and Prophets 
prescribed. 

The gist of the matter is this:—If we study in a museum of 
dead antiquities, we say ‘barren legalism’ and yearn for fresh 
air ; but, if we divest ourselves of prejudices and labels, Philo 
and Josephus will tell us how these dry bones lived. Haec 
hactenus. 


J. H. A. Hart. 
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THE VETUS ITALA TEXT OF THE EXULTET. 


MONSEIGNEUR DUCHESNE has shewn! how the liturgical blessing 
of the Easter Candle was foreign to the original Roman use, and 
was Only allowed in the suburbicarian churches in the middle of the 
sixth century, though it was apparently customary everywhere else in 
the West. The differences, however, between the usual Roman text, 
as found in the Gregorianum, the ‘Gelasian’ formula, and the Zxu/tet 
of the Mozarabic and Ambrosian, are so fundamental that the several 
formulae must be of quite independent origin. Yet this is only what 
might be expected if it is borne in mind that this ‘preconium paschale’ 
or, more accurately, that larger part of it which follows the introduc- 
tion? and the liturgical preface,* was not only recited by the deacon 
or archdeacon, but was apparently occasionally composed by him. 
The existence of two such formulae written by Ennodius of Pavia 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica Auct. Antiquis. vii pp. 18, 109); 
the quotation by St Augustine (De civitate Dei xv 22) of part of 
a metrical form which he had composed ‘in laude quadam cerei’ 
(possibly, as Duchesne suggests, for some deacon at Milan or a 
neighbouring church); the caustic remarks as to their composition 
made by St Jerome or pseudo-Jerome in the letter to Praesidius 
of Piacenza in 384 (Migne P.Z. xxx c. 1881); and the rhythmical 
Mozarabic formula, written in the first person singular, quoted in 
Ewald and Loew, Zxempla scripture Visigothice, Tab. I1 and III 
and republished in Studi e Testi xiii pp. 40 sqq., are sufficient proof 
of this; and further witness to it is borne by the ascription of the 
usual Zxultet in the Sacramentarium Gallicanum and the Missale 
Gothicum to St Augustine, ‘cum adhuc diaconus esset’; while in 
a Poitiers Pontifical quoted by Marténe (De ant. eccl. rit. iv 24) it 
is stated to be the work of St Augustine as corrected by St Jerome ; 
Durandus mentions as other composers St Ambrose and even Peter 
the deacon of the twelfth century; and as late as the fourteenth 
century a Munich MS (Clim. 831) calls it ‘ Benedictio Gelasii pape’. 


' Christian Worship, English tr., ed. 2, 1904, Pp. 252. 
2 In this introduction the deacon invokes a blessing on what he is about to recite. 
8 The two compositions of Ennodius (see below) and the Mozarabic commence 


with Aeguum et dignum ; the Ambrosian only begins to differ from the Roman after 
the Preface. 
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It seems clear then that each extant Zxu/fet is an individual com- 
position on a fixed theme; the main subject never varies, but its 
treatment does. For the present the temptation is resisted to compare 
the different ways in which the theme is developed or to touch the 
thorny question as to whether the earlier /audes cerei were for daily or 
for paschal use. 

With the benedictions in the Gelasian, Ambrosian, and Mozarabic 
books we are not now concerned, nor with the Roman; our view must 
be confined to a formula which was restricted to South Italy, and has 
not yet received the attention it deserves. The present notice is called 
for by an article in a recent number of the Rassegna Gregoriana (vol. vii 
col. 125-134) entitled Un ‘ Exultet’ inedito. Liturgists, who are much 
indebted to Dom Latil for the Monte Cassino series of reproductions 
of Exultet rolls, will welcome his account of the Salerno MS Missal 
of 1431 with its text of the praeconium paschale. This, however, can 
scarcely be called ‘inedito’. Some ten years ago in answer to a request 
by Fr Ehrle to reconstruct as originally written the oldest Zxv/fet roll 
in the Vatican Library (MS Vat. Lat. 9820), I had to reply that the 
greater part of its original text (which had been so erased that only 
the initial letters of some sentences were legible) must have been quite 
different from that of the only version of the Roman Zxu/fet then 
known ; but as soon as G. B. Nitto de Rossi and Francesco Nitti di 
Vito had published in their Codice diplomatico Barese, 1897 (vol. i 
pp. 208-215), the text of the Bari roll? I saw that its initial letters 
agreed exactly with those of the first hand of the Vatican roll. 

This Bari text has since been published by M. Emile Bertaux in 
Lart dans Italie méridionale (Paris, 1904, pp. 218 sqq., Plate ix), 
and in the accompanying Jconographie comparée des rouleaux de l Exultet ; 
M. Bertaux calls attention to its difference from the usual form, the 

Vulgata ; the text has also been reproduced in the latest English (1904) 
edition of Mgr Duchesne’s Ovigines du culte chrétien. Dom Beyssac has 
also published in Rassegna Gregoriana, v. 107, a fragment belonging to 
Dom Palmieri and has shewn how it agrees almost exactly with that 
of Bari except as to its conclusion (see below). 

The text now published by Dom Latil also agrees almost verbatim 
with the Bari roll; and, far from being ‘veramente nuova’ and a 
fifteenth-century composition,’ is a faithful reproduction of the rarer 


* Duchesne’s note (/. ¢. p. 256 n. 2) in which he speaks of it as ‘a formula which 
varies somewhat from the usual text’ does not do justice to the immense difference 
between it and the well-known text. 

? Another photograph appears in Comptes rendus des Séances de |’ Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres xxxv (1897) pl. 1. 

* On the subject of its melody I express no opinion. 
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text, which in comparison with the Vudgafa may very well, for reasons 
given below, be called the Vetus Jta/a. 

Before, however, any suggestion is made as to its origin and use, 
it should be recalled that the same text appears in the original part 
of the Roll of Mirabella Eclano which I have been privileged to see 
(cf. Raimondo Guarini Ricerche sull’ antica citta di Eclano, Napoli, 
1814); and that the fragment of a Roll of unknown origin but in 
a script very similar to that of MS Vatic. Lat. 9820, published in 
Disp. vii of the Monte Cassino reproductions, contains the sentence 
* Apes siquidem . . . virgini[tatem]’ which belongs to the Vetus Jtala 
and not to the Vulgate text, so that this roll should probably be added 
to the list of Vetus Ztala texts. 

But there is still another example of this text, one hitherto unsuspected, 
viz. the Roll, once the property of Lord Crawford and now in the 
Rylands Library at Manchester." Of this there only remain the first 
three sheets, containing the text as far as ‘viros non norunt’. The 
roll is now 181 x 31 cm., and has four pictures : (i) at the Vere dignum, 
Christ seated between two angels; (ii) a large one in three com- 
partments, (2) the Crucifixion, (4) the Entrance into Limbus, and 
(c) the Deliverance of Adam and Eve, representing ‘Solutis quippe 
nexibus et calcato mortis aculeo resurrexit a mortuis qui fuerat inter 
mortuos liber’; (iii) the Nativity as representing ‘dum per virginea 
viscera mundo illaberis’, and (iv) the usual picture of the bees before 
‘apes siquidem’ ; the pictures, as in the oldest rolls, not being upside 
down, but corresponding to the direction of the text. The script bears 
some resemblance to that of MS Vatic. Lat. 10673, the S. E. Italian as 
distinguished from the Cassino type, and may fairly be dated about 
1000 A.D. 

The Vatican roll, no. 9820, referred to above, has the first sentence 
‘Exultet ... salutaris’; after which only a few letters and words are 
legible until the conclusion with an additional sentence: Vecnon et 
Jamulam, &c. The Vetus Itala sentence: ‘Ut superne benedictionis 
tue munus accomodes’ is quoted on the deacon’s roll represented in 
one of the pictures. The first impression conveyed by this MS and 
the usual explanation of its condition was that the text has been 
erased and then rewritten in an inverse order to that of the pictures, 
that so the people might be able to see the pictures the right way up 
as the roll was unwound and allowed to fall over the front of the 
ambo. But on examination it became clear that the original text 
was in fact quite different, and that the pictures, after having been 
roughly cut out, have been readjusted to fit in with the new text which 


' In 1877 this roll was in private possession at Nirnberg. See W. Wattenbach 
in Anseiger fir Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit, 1877, No. 8, col, 296. 
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has been written over the erasure of the original text. The roll has 
now been restored as originally written, no regard being paid to its later 
maltreatment ; but it will be noticed that the order differs considerably 
from that given in the /conographie comparée of Bertaux, /. c. p. 223, n. 2." 
It bears witness to the deliberate rejection of one text in favour of 
another. Up to the Vere dignum, however, the two texts are identical ; 
and this has led to a curious result. When the new text had to be 
adapted, the beginning of an old roll still served its purpose. Hence the 
original text of Mirabella is retained as far as ‘creature commendas’ and 
the representation of the bees, while the rest of the roll beginning ‘ Vere 
quia dignum’ has the Vulgate text in a thirteenth-century hand; the 
oldest Gaeta roll has everything after the Preface erased and rewritten 
in the fourteenth century; the MS Vatic. Lat. 3784 extends as far as 
the Preface only and was probably completed by a part now lost; 
the Palmieri fragment has first the Vudgata and then, without any 
break or new title, the Vetus Jtala beginning with ‘ Vere quia dignum’. 
The second Bari roll [Ba*] kept in the same glass case as the earlier 
one [Ba] has as far as the Preface the Vetus Jtala text in a hand of 
the middle of the twelfth century ; the rest of the roll is Vu/gata added 
at the end of the thirteenth ; but by the end of the twelfth century the 
Vulgata was in use at Bari, for the third and smallest roll [Ba**] has 
that text, although for its conclusion it retains that of the Vetus Ztala. 
The differences in the Bari text as edited by Nitti di Vitto* and 
Bertaux, the palpable errors in Guarini’s collation of the Mirabella 
roll, and some evident mistakes, possibly typographical, in Dom Latil’s 
version of the Salerno Missal, seemed to demand a personal inspection 
of all the known sources before a critical edition of the text could be 
published, This I have been able to make,® and two South Italian 
journeys for that purpose have revealed more than had been expected ; 


' The description of this Roll by Bertaux (/.c.) seems to call for comment. 
Reserving for my Paleografia Musicale Vaticana a notice of his omission of a sentence 
at the back of the roll which is of prime importance for the determination of its 
date, and of his neglect to distinguish the various hands which can still be made 
out, I should here point out that he has failed to see that the text has been rewritten 
and that the pictures were not originally upside down, while he acknowledges 
that the fifteen representations could without difficulty have been incorporated in 
the Bari roll and expresses surprise that the most characteristic passages of the 
text, viz. those referring to ‘Adae peccatum’ and the ‘primum pascha’, are not 
illustrated. As a matter of fact these two incidents are not mentioned at all in the 
Vetus Itala and the paintings fit in perfectly with that text. 

? Lam greatly indebted to the Solesmes monks for a photographic copy of the 
fragment belonging to Dom Palmieri. A page of it is reproduced in Paléographie 
Musicale ii pl. 20. 

* The text in Duchesne (J.c.) is the faulty one of the Codice diplomatico Barese ; 
its footnotes do not accurately represent the original. 
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for not only did Bari and Salerno yield additional material, but the 
rich Chapter Library of Benevento disclosed sources hitherto unnoticed ; 
MS vi 33, of the end of the tenth century, in addition to many 
evidences of the survival of an older ovdo on certain feasts, has for the 
praeconium paschale the Vetus Itala text; whilst MS vi 39, written 
about 1100 A.D. and (like MS Vatic. 9820) for the abbey of S. Peter, 
Benevento, has the Vulgata. 

The list then of the known examples of the Vetus Jta/a text are :— 

Ba Bari roll, complete. 

Ba* Second Bari roll, as far as the preface. 

Ba** Third Bari roll, from ‘Una cum’, 

Ben Benevento Chapter MS vi 33, complete. 

Ga _ Gaeta roll A, as far as the preface. 

Mi Mirabella Eclano roll, as far as ‘commendas’. 

Fai Fragment Palmieri B ; from ‘ Vere quia dignum’ ; the text is at 
times indecipherable. 

fi Pisa, Museo Civico roll A, two sentences only [see below]. 

Ry  Rylands Library roll, defective after ‘non norunt’, 

Sai Salerno MS Missal 1431, complete. 

Salerno MS Missal, saec. xv, complete. 

Tro  Troia roll (so far as can be ascertained from the Monte Cassino 
reproduction) where the older hand is apparently erased. 

Va Vatican roll 9820 (vide supra). 

Va* Vatican roll 3784, as far as the preface. 

Va** Vatican MS Lat. 10673; only the first sentence remains on 
the last fol. of the MS, but (vide A/iscellanea A. Ceriani, Milano, V. 
Hoepli, 1910) the MS was written for some place where the two uses 
‘ Ambrosian’ and ‘ Roman’ existed side by side for ad 4ditum use, and 
the Zxultet is placed in the so-called ‘ Ambrosian’ ordo. 

It is also worth recording that two sentences, saved from the wreck 
of the older text, have been retained in two rolls and in one MS which 
have the Vulgate text :— 

(a) The oldest roll in the Museo Civico of Pisa,’ written in South 
Italian script of the end of the eleventh century, inserts after ‘nectar 
includunt’ of the Vulgate the sentence ‘ Flore utuntur . . . substantia’ ; 
after ‘destruunt castitatem’ it inserts ‘Cuius hodor . . . hilaris’, a 
sentence which it repeats after ‘luminaribus misceatur’ with the 


addition of ‘non tetro odore arvina desudat sed iocundissime suavitate 
inficitur ’.? 


* Jos. Martini: Theatrum Basilicae Pisanae, App. fol. 20, Roma, 1724-1728. 

* The Pisa roll also contains after ‘cruribus suspensis insidunt’ the following 
sentence: ‘ Legunt pedibus flores et nullum damnum in floribus invenitur,’ which 
also occurs in the ‘ Gelasian’ formula. 
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(4) The roll written about 1100 a.p. for Sorrento, now at Monte 
Cassino, has after ‘rutilans ignis accendit’, ‘cuius odor . .. sancto’ 
and ‘Flore . . . conficiunt’ before ‘apis ceteris’. 

(c) MS Bodleian Canonici Bibl. Lat. 61, written about the same 
time probably for Zara in Dalmatia, has ‘ Flore utuntur-: . . conficiunt’ 
after ‘nectar includunt’. 

The concluding sentence, which precedes the intercession for the 
authorities, ‘In huius . .. hoste fidelibus’ is taken from the first 
benediction of Ennodius, with ‘omnipotens’ for ‘domine’ and ‘tua 
iussa faciens’ after ‘ procellarum’, and a few variants noticed below. 

In the following edition of the text no notice has been taken of the accompanying 
rubrics or of the preceding Lumen Christi, &c. ; of the additions by later hands of 
the Vulgate text in Ba, Ga, Mi, Va; of subsequent insertions of names of dignities 
which have no connexion with the original text; or of manifest errors due to the 
original scribe or later copyists, e.g. in the beginning of the text, |. 2 fantis regis, 
Va, tantis regi Tro, \. 3 tellus omitted Tro. 

No care has been taken to mark the use of e cedilla or to reproduce such ortho- 


graphy as inobs, abemus, set for sed, adque for atque, or the use of 6 or v in such 
words as illaveris, vivit for bibit, flavra, flabea. 

Limitations of space have prevented the printing of the clauses in a way which 
would have shewn their rhythm, &c., but commas have been freely introduced for 
this purpose and the sentences are divided from each other as in the rolls. 

Such words and letters as are legible in Va are represented in italic type. 


Exultet iam angelica turba celorum, exultent divina mysteria, et pro tanti 
regis victoria, tuba intonet salutaris. 

Gaudeat se' tantis tellus irradiata fulgoribus et eterni* regis splendore 
lustrata, totius orbis se sentiat amisisse caliginem. 

Letetur et mater ecclesia, tanti lumiais adornata fulgore et maguis 
pPopulorum vocibus hec aula resultet. 

Quapropter, astantibus vobis, fratres Karissimi, ad tam miram Awuius 
luménis c/aritatem, una mecum queso dei omnipotentis * misericordiam 
invocate, 

Ut qui me non meis meritis infra‘ levitarum numerum® dignatus est 
aggregare, luminis sui gratiam * infundens, cerei huius laudem implere 
praecipiat, 

Fer dominum nostrum Iesum Christum filium suum,’ viventem * secum 
atque regnantem ° in unitate spiritus sancti deum "° per omnia secula 
seculorum. Amen. 

Dominus vobiscum. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Sursum corda. 


* et Mi. * tanti Mi. 3 patris Ry. ‘ in Ba, Ba*. Ben, Mi. 5 numero 
Ben, Ba* (firsthandnumerum), Mi, * claritatem Ga. ‘tuumSa/l, * atque 
regnantem secum Ba.* 1° omit Mi; deus Ba, Ba*, Sal. 
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Habemus ad dominum. 

Gratias agamus domino deo nostro. 

" Dignum et iustum est.” 

Vere quia dignum et iustum est, per Christum dominum nostrum, 
Qui nos ad noctem istam, non tenebrarum sed luminis matrem, 
perducere dignatus est, in qua exorta est ab inferis in “eterna die ™ 
resurrectio mortuorum ; 

Solutis quippe nexibus et calcato mortis eculeo” resurrexit a mortuis 
qui fuerat ** inter mortuos liber. 

Unde et" nox ipsa” sydereo pro ecclesiarum ornatu cereorum splen- 
dore tamquam dies illuminata collucet, quia in eius matutino, 
resurgente Christo, mors occidit redemptorum™ et emersit vita 
credentium. 

Vere tu pretiosus es opifex, formator es omnium, cui qualitas® in 
agendi non fuit officio sed in sermonis imperio. 

Qui oynatum* atque habitum * mundi® nec adampliandum* quasi 
inops potentie, nec additandum guasi egenus glorie condidisti. 

Totus ac plenus in te*® es,* qui dum per virginea viscera mundo 
illaberis, virginitatem etiam creature” commendas.™ 

Apes siquidem dum ore concipiunt, ore parturiunt, casto corpore, non * 
fedo desiderio copulantur. 

Denique virginitatem servantes, posteritatem generant,” sobole gaudent, 
matres dicuntur, intacte perdurant, filios generant et viros non 
norunt.™ 

Flore® utuntur coniuge, flore* funguntur genere, flore*? domos 
instruunt, flore*? divitias conveunt,® flore ** ceram* conficiunt. 

O ammirandus® apium “fervor! ad commune opus pacifica turba 
concurrunt” et operantibus plurimis una augetur™ substantia. 

O invisibi#*® artificium! primo“ culmina pro fundamentis edificant 
et tam ponderosam“* mellis* sarcinam pendentibus domiciliis 
imponere non verentur. 

O virginitatis insignia! que non possessori damna sed sibi lucra 
convectant; auferunt* quidem predam et cum preda“ minime 
tollunt peccatum.” 


1-13 omit Ba, Ba.* 14 eternam diem Ry. 15 aculeo Sal. 16 fuit Ba. 
” omit Ba, Ba*, Sal. 18 ipse Ba.* ™ redemptoremSa/. ™ equalitas Pal. 
“1 natum corrected into ornatum Mi; ornatu Sal. 2 abitu Sal. 23 mundo Ben. 
*4 adamplicandum Pal, 28 secorrected into te Pal. % es Ben. 7 creatura 
Ben, Pal, Mi. '%8 commendans Pal (second hand), Ry. 7 non de Pal. 
*° generans Ben. * Here Ry breaks off. 82 flores Pal, * condunt Pisa. 
“4 cera Pisa. 8§ ammirandum Ben, admirabile Pisa. 86 apum Pisa, Sal. 
7 concurrit Pisa. 88 augeatur Ben, 89 invisibilis Pal. 4° primo (diluculo 
second hand) Ben. ‘1 ponderosa Ben, ponderosas Pal. ® melli Pal. 


*S auferetur Pal. * predam Pai. * peccata Pal. 
VOL. XI. E 
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Spoliant quidem florum cutem et morsuum non annotant cicatricem. 

Sed inter hec que dinumeravimus,* huius cerei gratiam predicemus. 

Cuius odor suavis est et flamma ylaris; non tetro odore arvina“ 
desudat “ sed iocundissima® suavitate. 

Qui peregrinis non inficitur® pigmentis sed illuminatur spiritu sancto ; 

** Qui ut™ accensus proprias™ corporis compages depascit, ita coagu- 
latas lacrimas in rivulos fundit ™ gutturarum. 

Quigue semiusta membra ambroseo sanguine flavea vena distollit, 
abitum bibit ignis humorem. 


/n huius autem cerei luminis corpore, te omnipotens postulamus, u¢ 
superne benedictionis munus accommodes, 


M%* si quis hinc ® sumfserit adversus flabra ventorum, adversus spiritus 


procellarum, sit ei,” domine, singulave ferfugivm, sit murus ab hoste 
fidelibus. 


** Salvum fac populum tuum domine et benedic ® hereditatem tuam,” 
ut redeuntes ad festivitatem pasche, per hec visibilia™ invisibilibus 


tuis inhiantes,* dum presentium usufruuntur, futurorum © desiderio “ 
accendantur.” 


* Una cum beatissimo papa nostro ill. et antistite® nostro ill.” sed et 


omnibus presbiteris, diaconibus, subdiaconibus cunctoque clero vel 
plebe. 


*® Memorare” domine™ famulorum tuorum™ ” imperatorum nostrorum 
ill. et ill. et” cunctum exercitum eorum.” 


# credimus Ben. ar vina Ba. et ruina Pisa. 48 resudet Sal. 
* jocundissime Pisa, ® infigitur Pisa. 51-82 Qua Ben. 88 propria Pal. 
4 infundit Ben. 5° Et Ben, Sal, Ennodius. 56 hunc Pal. 5T eis Pal. 
ili Ennodius, 569 occur in Ba** before the conclusion Per dominum &c. 
560 hereditati tue Ba**. 1 visibilibus et Ba, Ba**, Ben, Pal. 
® inhians Ba**, Ben, Pal. *3 futurarum Pai. * desideria Ba, Ben, Pal. 
*’ Here Pal inserts: Precamur ergo te domine ut nos famulos tuos omnem clerum 
et devotissimum populum una cum beatissimo viro papa nostro ill. et antistite 
nostro ill. et his qui tibi offerunt hoc sacrificium laudis. Memento etiam domine 
famulorum tuorum principum nostrorum il. et il. et omni exercitum... 
668 Lacuna in Pal, ®T N. Sal. dompno illo Bari**. *8 archiepiscopo Sai, 
famulo tuo pontifice Ben, dompno illo Ban'**, ®-16 Respice quesumus domine 
super devotissimum famulum tuum N. Cuius tu deus desiderii vota prenoscens, 
ineffabilis pietatis et misericordie tue munere iocundum perpetue pacis accomoda, 
Et in his pascalibus gaudiis regere, gubernare et custodire digneris. ™ Memora 
Pal. 7-7? omit Pal, famulum tuum Ben, famuli tui Ba**. 731 imperatore 
nostro il, Ben, regis nostri ill. Ba. % jll, et principum nostrorum il. et il. Pal, ill. 
et principe nostrum il. Ben, ™~-™ eorum exercitum universum Ben, Pal, cunctum 
eius exercitum et omnium circumadstantium, Salvum fac... accendantur Za**. 
™ eorum et omnium circumadstantium Ba. eorum. Necnon et famulam tuam 
abbatissam nostram il. cum universa congregatione [first hand beatissimi petri 
apostoli, second hand beatissim: petii apostol sibi commissa ac\ temporum vite quiete 
concessa, gaudiis eam facias perfrui sempiternis. Vat. 
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" Qui vivis™ cum patre™ et spiritu sancto et regnas™ unus* deus, in™ 
secula seculorum. Amen.™ 


A word as to the conclusion of the Zxu/tet. As Dom Beyssac justly 
remarks (Rassegna Gregoriana v 109), the Palmieri fragment ‘contient 
manifestement un doublet’, and I venture to suggest a possible explana- 
tion. The Bari roll and the Salerno missal are identical as to the sentence 
‘Salvum fac... vel plebe’, a sentence which is complete and good in 
construction if we take ‘ Ut redeuntes . . . accendantur’ as a parenthesis 
(possibly a marginal addition and not in the original text) and if we con- 
nect ‘una cum’ with the ¥ Sa/voum and its Zt denedic, which form 
a separate paragraph in Ba**, This prayer with its archaic ring, quite 
foreign to the later text, is for the Aopulus-hereditas of the Psalmist and 
includes pope, bishop, clergy, and ‘plebs’, the temporal powers being 
remembered in the succeeding sentence beginning ‘ Memento’. 

But the Palmieri copyist, though retaining intact all that is in the 
Bari roll and the Salerno missal, interjects three sentences : (i) between 
‘accendantur’ and ‘una cum’ he places ‘ Precamur . . . populum’ 
(words which in the Vudg. precede ‘una cum’), but he does not com- 
plete the sense of the sentence by some such necessary conclusion 
as the Vulg.: ‘gaudiis facias perfrui sempiternis’ ; (ii) instead of this 
he inserts the Vul/g. ‘Et his . . . laudis’ but connects it with ‘una 
cum’ instead of concluding it with ‘premia eterna largiaris [largire, 
largiri digneris]’; (iii) he adds, again from the Vulg. ‘Memento... 
omni exercitu’’ If we might suppose that the lacuna of one line 
in the MS contained the words: ‘una cum beatissimo papa nostro 
il. et antistite’ there would be less difficulty. In either case two or 
three partly imperfect clauses from the Vu/gata are inserted in the 
Vetus Itala text. Either the scribe mixed the two together or, more 
probably, by the time the Palmieri MS was copied, the Vudgata had 
become so well known that its fuller conclusion made its way into 
the older and dying formula. 


We are, then, in the presence of two very distinct texts of the Zxudltet 
in concurrent use in Italy ; the Vudgata and the Vetus Jitala. 

The Vulgata (1) goes back as far as 800 a.D., being found both 
in the Sacramentarium Gallicanum and in the Missale Gothicum, and 


™=0 Per dominum nostrum Iesum Christum filium tuum qui tecum et cum spiritu 
sancto vivit et regnat Ba**, 8 vivis et regnas Pal. 6 in unitate spiritus 
sancti Pal, Sal. % illegible Vat, regnans Ba. l omit Ben, Ba**, Pal, Sal. 
*2 per omnia Ba**, Pal, Sal. 83 omit Ba**. 

' Dom Beyssac suggests Amelfitano as the word in the lacuna, but Salernstano, as 
a word of five syllables, the second one liquescent, and with a spondaic termina- 
tion, would be equally applicable. 


E 2 
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it occurs in the oldest copy of the Gregorianum, viz. MS Vatic. Regin. 
Lat. 332 made between 855 and 867 or possibly before 855 ; 

(2) is found in all Sacramentaries and missals of North and 
Central Italy (e.g. Arezzo, Bobbio, Como, Lucca, Monte Amiata, 
Monza, Nonantola, Novalesa, Padova, Perugia, Piacenza, Vercelli, 
Verona) ; 

and (3) is frequent in South Italian “turgica of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, e.g. the Rolls of Amalfi (?) (Pisa A), Benevento 
(Casanat. MS 724), Capua, Fondi (Paris B. N. Lat. n. a. 710), Gaeta 
(B and C), the Barberini roll (592) and the one in the British Museum 
(add. MS 30337), and the MSS Barberini Lat. 560, 603, 699, Vatican 
Lat. 4770, 6082, Ottobon. 570, Vallicell. c. 32. 

The Vetus [tala seems to have been restricted to Southern Italy 
and, with one or two exceptions, was not copied after the end of 
the eleventh century. About that time that part of its text which 
follows the ‘Vere dignum’, in fact the actual praeconium, was for 
some reason abolished and its place was taken by the other text. 
(The present is not the occasion to enter into the question as to 
which was really the older or as to the relation between the two.) In the 
eleventh century, as MS Vat. 10673, the Palmieri fragment, and other 
MSS shew, the two texts and the two uses to which they belonged 
are found side by side in South Italy; Dom Beyssac’s explanation 
that the choice of the Zxu/te/ was left to the personal preference of 
the deacon does not seem to fit the case. There are two concurrent 
uses, the older local use and the more recently introduced, and apparently, 
for a time at least, it was permissible to use either of them ; the ordo of 
Vat. MS 10673 (vide Miscellanea A. Ceriani, cit. sup.) leaves no doubt 
on this point. We cannot here discuss what authority this ordo has 
to call the former ‘ Ambrosian ’' and the latter ‘Roman’; if we might 
substitute ‘old Italian’ and ‘ ninth-century Roman’ I think we should 
arrive at a better comprehension of the facts of the case. It is with 
extreme diffidence that I venture to touch a difficult but most interesting 
and important subject, and I merely do so by way of suggestion. The 
one seems to be the original Italian liturgy, a liturgy of which we 
possess practically no monumenta, the other the Roman, commonly 
called Gregorian, as it emerged from the Carlovingian reformation.’ 
The South of Italy naturally retained its old customs longer than the 
North and the Centre, but the ‘Roman’ use made its way in gradually 


* Its text has no connexion whatever with the Ambrosian as found in the 
earliest Milan MSS, none of which, however, go further back than the eleventh 
century. 


? There are no real Roman /iturgica extant older than the ninth century. Were 
they then destroyed ? 
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and effectively ; for a time the two existed side by side, but the arrival 
of the Normans with their ‘Roman’ books gave the coup de grdce to the 
local liturgy.’ Only those who have studied the liturgical MSS of South 
Italy (of which MS Barberini Lat. 560 is a most conspicuous example) 
and specially those of Benevento? can realize how full they are of 
erasures and corrections, and, wherever the older text has been allowed 
to remain uncancelled, how frequent are the references to an alternative 
use, ‘vel secundum quosdam,’ ‘vel secundum Romanum,’ &c. To 
one who is willing to put up with the many discomforts and disappoint- 
ments involved in an ter Jiturgicum in South Italy, I would warmly 
commend the search for more material in this direction, and I should 
not be surprised if he discovered more evidence for the earlier Italian 
liturgy. 

The startling fact remains that the old text of the Zxudfet was used 
at Salerno as late as 1431; for it was not then copied as an archaeo- 
logical memento but inserted in its proper place in the missal written 
in that year and in the other similar but undated missal. It is known 
that in other respects that city was extremely conservative ; the names 
and history of its bishops shew how slightly Norman influence prevailed 
there; and as late as the eighteenth century it retained the dramatic 
witness of the prophets in the Mattins of Christmas Day. The local 
opposition may have been so strong that the new text was refused 
admission to Salerno whilst it made its way into Bari, Benevento, 
Gaeta, &c. If the opinion of Pieralisi (77 preconio pasguale, Roma, 
1883), that the Barberini roll was written for Salerno at the end of 
the twelfth century, could be proved, it would be fatal to this theory ; 
but there is really nothing in that roll to connect it with Salerno; and 
the same is true of the twelfth or thirteenth century roll now in the 
cathedral of Salerno (No. 15) ; it is a textless series of pictures arranged 
in a wrong order but, as the Red Sea is included, its text must have 
been the Vudgata. It is quite possible that just as Benevento destroyed 
the Vetus Jtala text in order to use its pictures, so Salerno may have cut 


It was during his visit to Montecassino (a. D. 1057-1058) that Pope Stephen IX 
put a stop to the Ambrosian chant there, but a century later a breviary of that 
abbey (the lost MS No. 199) contained a notice which touches the Exultet : 
‘ feria v et vj et Sabbato in nocte fiant omnia secundum Romanam consuetudinem’ 
(M. G. H. Script. vii 693 ; Bibliotheca Casinensis iv [1880] 126). 

? I regret that my article on MS Vat. Lat. 10673 in the Miscellanea A. Ceriani was 
in type before my last visit to Benevento when I found startling evidence of the 
double use there in the tenth and eleventh centuries; the oldest missal in the 
Chapter Library fits in exactly with the ‘Ambrosian’ of the Vatican MS. 

5 Cf. MS Vatic. Ottob. 145, copied in the eleventh century from a Cassino 
exemplar, f. 124: ‘Quando non canimus ipse (!) Antiphonas secundum Romano, 
quomodo suprascripte sunt, canimus secundum Ambro{sianum] hoc modo,’ &c. 
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up a Vulgata roll, retaining its pictures but destroying its text as of no 
use there. Hence that city enjoys the distinction of having retained 
its old Aturgica longer than any other South Italian city; and in the 
missal of 1431 we may see the last remnant of the old Italian use 
for Easter Even. 


H. M. BANNISTER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE TWO WITNESSES. 


THE vision of the Two Witnesses is one of the noted difficulties of 
the Apocalypse. They are introduced as if familiar in figure or in 
common speech: ‘I will give unto my two witnesses, and they shall 
prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days’ (xi 3). They 
are then identified with the two olive trees of the vision of Zechariah 
iv 3, which is varied by the substitution of two lamp-stands for one, 
and their appearance is attended by a wealth of symbolic detail. 

There can be no doubt, for any careful reader of the book, that the 
vision is intricately mystical or allegorical. But neither can there be 
any doubt, I think, for one who has considered the method of the writer 
and the nature of his visions, that he had in mind some real event, 
supplying the material of his imagery. If the book be dated from the 
Neronian persecution, there is an incident that will obviously fit into 
this place. The two witnesses, slain by the Beast, whose carcase lies 
‘in the street of the great city which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt’ (xi 10), will be the Apostles Peter and Paul, whose martyrdom at 
Rome had just seemed to indicate the coming of the last days. But to 
suppose the details of the vision a close description of the actual 
event, or to interpret them literally as expressing the hopes of the seer, 
would be to misunderstand the scope of his prophecy. The conspicuous 
martyrdom of the two great leaders afforded him material for a figure ; 
but the meaning of the figure must be sought deeper. It is the con- 
ception of the Christian witness that calls for examination. 

It is needless to insist on the prominence of the idea of wéfness in 
the Johannine writings. I think it is now becoming equally needless to 
insist on the connexion of those writings. The exact relation of the 
Apocalypse to the Gospel and the Epistles I do not mean to discuss ; 
it is sufficient for my purpose that they belong to the same section of 
early Christianity, issue from the same group, and contain, in spite 
of remarkable differences, many ideas in common. I turn to the other 
Johannine books, to search in them for something that may throw light 
upon this mystery of the Two Witnesses. 

Why are they two? There is a possible answer in the Fourth Gospel, 
where the Pharisees cavil against our Lord in the true legalist temper ; 
‘Thou bearest witness about thyself, thy witness is not true’ (viii 13). 
The reply is a repudiation of the legal narrowness: Though I bear 
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witness about myself, my witness is true’ (viii 14) ; but there is almost 
immediately an acceptance of the legalist standpoint on its positive 
side: ‘It is written in your law, that the testimony of two men is true’ 
(viii 17). It seems to be allowed as a concession to prejudice : if men 
will not believe except on legal evidence, they shall have such evidence. 
But the particular duality invoked is startling: ‘I am one that bear 
witness about myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness 
about me’ (viii 18). 

Thence I turn to another passage of the Gospel where there is some 
insistence on a twofold witness. _It is in the last discourse on the night 
of betrayal: ‘When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from 
the Father, he shall bear witness about me: and bear ye witness also, 
because ye have been with me from the beginning’ (xv 26). Here is 
an obvious parallel to the duality already noted. The Son bears witness 
about Himself: so those who have been with Him from the beginning 
are to bear witness about Him; their testimony is a continuation of 
His own. On the other side, the Father which sent Him bears witness : 
so too the Spirit proceeding from the Father is to bear witness, con- 
tinuing that testimony. Into the meaning of the witness of the Father 
I will look presently ; it is sufficient for the moment that two testimonies 
are conjoined, which may be described as earthly and heavenly. The 
Son on earth bears witness about Himself, and afterwards, when the 
time is come for Him to depart out of this world and go to the Father, 
He leaves behind Him chosen witnesses on earth. The Father in heaven 
bears witness, and afterwards sends forth the Spirit to testify.’ 

The conception of the Apostles as witnesses, though characteristically 
Johannine, is not peculiar to the Johannine writings ; it is, of course, 
prominent in the opening chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. More- 
over this precise duality is found in the speech of Peter at the meeting 
of the Apostles and Elders described in Acts xv, where also the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost is identified as the witness of God: ‘ Ye 
know how that a good while ago Goa made choice among you that by 
my mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel and believe. 
And God, which knoweth the heart, bare them witness, giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us’ (Acts xv 8). 

What is meant by the witness of God? First, there is an obvious 
sense—obvious, at least, to the thought of the time. The Scriptures 
of the Old Testament bear witness to Jesus as the Christ, and this is 
God’s direct testimony. The assertion in John v 37, ‘The Father 

1 The passage in John v 31-36 seems to shew the pressure on the writer’s 


mind of the idea of twofold witness, but it is concerned with a different set of 
circumstances. 
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which sent me, he hath borne witness of me’, is immediately explicated 
by the words, ‘ Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in them 
ye have eternal life; and these are they which bear witness of me.’ 
The same idea is familiar in other writers. St Paul (Rom. iii 21) speaks 
of the righteousness which is through faith in Jesus Christ as ‘ witnessed 
by the law and the prophets’. St Peter, in Acts x 43, says ‘To him 
bear all the prophets witness’. In the Epistle to the Hebrews (x 15) 
is a phrase yet more germane to my subject—‘ The Holy Ghost also 
beareth witness to us’—introducing a quotation from Jeremiah. 

But this obvious interpretation is very far from exhausting the sense 
of the witness of God. In Acts xx 23 are attributed to St Paul the 
words: ‘The Holy Ghost testifieth unto me in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me.’ That is clearly a reference to inspired 
utterances like that of Agabus at Caesarea. In Hebrews ii 4 is found 
a similar use of the word, which brings us back sharply to the double 
witness. Speaking of the message of salvation, ‘which having at the 
first been spoken through the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard’—here is the witness of our Lord Himself and of the 
Apostles—the writer continues, ‘God also bearing witness with them, 
both by signs and wonders, and by manifold powers, and by gifts of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Heb. ii 4). Here is what we may call the living 
witness of God, as distinguished from the past witness of the same 
kind enshrined in the letter of Scripture. 

If now we return to the Johannine writings we find this witness of 
the Spirit treated as more ordinary and as more intimate. I refer 
especially to the First Epistle. In the Apocalypse the message of the 
Spirit to the Churches seems to be a prophetic message of the old 
kind ; and this is still recognized in the Epistle, if only in the warning 
against false prophets, and the spirit of the antichrist; but there is 
here a wider conception of general inspiration. ‘Ye have an anointing 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things’ (ii 20). ‘The anoint- 
ing which ye received of him abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any one teach you’ (ii 27). I need not dwell on the question whether 
these words imply, as I think they do, a general practice of unction 
at or after baptism ; the point is that such unction, if practised, was 
considered symbolic of an inner enlightenment of the Spirit shared by 
all the faithful, an ordinary endowment of the disciple. We are far 
away here from any special charisma of prophecy. The same thought 
reappears towards the end of the epistle, bringing back the particular 
phrase that we are examining : (v 9) ‘The witness of God is this, that 
he hath borne witness concerning his Son. He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath the witness in himself.’ I do not hesitate to read 
air@ with Westcott and Hort, though the Revisers fell back upon 
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the airg of Tischendorf and Tregelles. It is an interior witness of the 
Spirit common to all believers. He has just before said ‘It is the Spirit 
that beareth witness’ (v 6). 

But we must look also at what there is in the Epistle about the two- 
fold witness. The Apostolic witness is nowhere more definitely asserted 
than in the prologue to the Epistle: ‘That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you also’; and the purpose of it is defined: 
‘that ye also may have fellowship with us.’ The assertion is repeated 
in iv 14: ‘We have beheld and bear witness that the Father hath sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world.’ The acceptance of this 
witness is intimately connected with the possession of the inner witness 
of the Spirit, for it is immediately added: ‘Whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him, and he in God’ 
(iv 15). It will not be doubted that éuodoyeiv signifies that open and 
public profession of faith that is implied in having fellowship with the 
Apostolic witnesses. This dependence upon the external witness, 
the witness of men, seems hardly consistent with the words, ‘ Ye need 
not that any one teach you’ (ii 27), and the repeated words, ‘I write 
unto you because ye know’ (ii 21); but the two ideas must 
evidently be co-ordinated, and a synthesis will be found in the thought 
that believers in the external witness of the Gospel pass on to the witness 
of the Spirit, which confirms it and renders them independent of 
further corroboration. That thought is summarized in the words: ‘ If 
we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater’ (v 9). 

It is necessary to look at the immediately preceding words: ‘There 
are three who bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood’ 
(v 8). At first sight this threefold witness seems to stand in contrast 
with the twofold witness elsewhere proposed ; but on looking closer we 
find that the witness is still twofold. ‘ The water and the blood’, taken 
together, stand for Jesus Christ. ‘This is he that came by water and 
blood, even Jesus Christ : not in the water only, but in the water and in 
the blood’ (v6). I need not stop to ask the meaning of this 
remarkable mysticism: the fact stands out clearly enough that the 
witness of the water and the blood is the witness of Jesus Christ 
Himself, as distinguished from the witness of the Spirit: therefore 
also, I cannot doubt, it is the witness of the Apostles. The abrupt 
expression ‘ There are three who bear witness’ I take to be the flashing 
out of a sudden thought that the twofold witness is even threefold, and 
therefore the stronger, since one of the two witnesses appears to be 
mystically duplicated. 

Thus there runs through the whole web of the Epistle the idea of a 
twofold witness which appears elsewhere in the Johannine writings. 
The idea is coherent. On the one hand there is the witness of men 
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on earth, the witness of our Lord Himself, and of the Apostles whom 
He sent. On the other hand is the witness of God, given first by the 
Spirit of prophecy in the ancient Scriptures, given secondly by 
the Spirit of prophecy in the preachers of the Gospel, given in the 
third place by the Spirit abiding in every faithful believer. Is there 
any suggestion that the witness of men is confined to the Apostles 
themselves? I think not, any more than it is suggested that the 
enlightenment of the indwelling Spirit was a gift exclusively to the first 
generation of believers. This last is treated as the ordinary endow- 
ment of Christians as such : the witness of men is set over against it as 
equally ordinary. It is the witnessing of a continuing fellowship. We 
may illustrate this, if we will, from the Prologue of St Luke’s Gospel, 
where the writer evidently regards himself as continuing the testimony 
of those who ‘from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the word’. ‘To pass to modern language, the Apostolic witness is the 
witness of the Church, the Christian fellowship. But even this is 
not very modern, if we may so interpret-—and I think we must—the 
saying of 1 Tim. iii 15 about the Church or household of God, which 
is ‘the pillar and stay of the truth’. 

We may therefore infer that the ordinary equipment of Christianity 
includes a twofold witness to the Gospel: the witness of men, which is 
for us the tradition of the Christian Church, and the witness of the 
Spirit dwelling in the hearts of believers. I suggest that this is the 
meaning of the two witnesses of the Apocalypse, who prophesy for 
the mystical period of twelve hundred and sixty days, which I will not 
venture to expound, any more than I will speculate on the meaning 
of the death and revival of the witnesses. 1 am concerned only with 
the Johannine conception of Christian evidences, which seems to be 
different from that commonly current in our day. 

But there still remains one thing to be considered—the relation of 
the two witnesses to each other. This also is clearly conceived in the 
Epistle. I have remarked that the witness of men, when once 
received, seems to be in a sense superseded by the witness of God, so 
that, as the writer says, ‘Ye need not that any one teach you’ (ii 27). 
The witness of God is greater than the witness of man. But on the 
other hand, the witness of the Spirit, or what seems to be such, is to 
be tested. ‘Believe not every spirit’ it is said (iv 1), ‘but prove the 
spirits, whether they are of God.’ This seems to be said in particular 
of prophetic manifestations, a warning against false prophets; but it 
can hardly be restricted to such a sense. There is equal need for 
testing what seems to be the inner enlightenment of the Spirit. But how 
shall those who are taught by the Spirit sit in judgement on the Spirit ? 
And how shall those who are moved, as they think, by the Spirit of 
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God distinguish between this and the impulse of the spirit of the 
antichrist? This witness is to be tested by comparison with the other 
witness. ‘The writer proposes a specific test to those whom he is 
addressing : ‘Hereby know we the Spirit of God: every spirit which 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God: and every 
spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not of God’ (iv 2). He can hardly 
mean that the open profession of one abstract truth is the only test of 
divine inspiration : still less can he propose this as a test for all time. 
His real meaning appears below. ‘We are of God: he that heareth 
God heareth us; he who is not of God heareth us not. By this we 
know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error’ (iv6). It is a 
tremendous claim made without hesitation. The Apostolic witness told 
that Jesus Christ was come in the flesh: that testimony was evidently 
being impugned; it was, for the moment, the articulus stantis aut 
cadentis; he who accepted it accepted the Apostolic witness, he who 
rejected it rejected that witness. But no man could be moved by the 
Spirit of God to reject that witness, for the two witnesses must agree. 
That is evidently the argument. The interpretation is borne out by 
another passage (ii 19): ‘They went out from us, but they were not of 
us ; for if they had been of us, they would have continued with us ; 
but they went out, that they might be made manifest, that not all are 
of us.’ Abandonment of the fellowship is proof of misleading. The 
result is striking. If the witness of God is greater than the witness of 
man, it is none the less the witness of man by which what seems to be 
the witness of God is to be tested. In modern phrase, a movement of 
the Spirit is to be judged by its conformity to the tradition of the 
Church. St Paul said that ‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets’ (1 Cor. xiv 32): you are not to let yourself be carried 
away by spiritual emotion. The Johannine mysticism is subject to 
a still more objective control: the believer is not to let himself be 
carried away by spiritual emotion from Christian fellowship and 
tradition. There is a presupposition here which must not be lost sight 
of: it is presumed that the witness of men, the Apostolic witness, is 
more easily and more securely discerned than the witness of the Spirit. 
But over against this must be set the presupposition running throughout 
the Johannine writings, that the external witness of the Church can 
become effective only when corroborated by the internal witness of the 
Spirit. The two witnesses interact, and only by their interaction can 
true belief be generated. 


T. A. Lacey. 
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THE OLDEST MS OF ST JUSTIN’S MARTYRDOM. 


Tue Cambridge University Library acquired last August from the 
daughters of the late Dr Scrivener some vellum fragments, certain of 
which have proved on examination to be of interest to hagiological 
students. It is not known from what source Dr Scrivener acquired 
them, but itis a reasonable conjecture that they may have been given 
him by the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts from her Janina collection.’ 
The fragments consisted of (1) the remains of what must once have 
been a very handsome copy of Barlaam and Josaphat, of about the 
twelfth century, with miniatures, now sadly decayed ; (2) a couple of 
leaves of a Catena or Commentary on St Matthew, containing the well- 
known quotation from ‘ Apollinarius’ which gives the extract from 
Papias about the end of Judas Iscariot ; and (3) the sixteen detached 
leaves, which form the subject of this Notice. 

These sixteen leaves once formed part of a Martyrology for May, 
June and July, written in sloping uncials of not the latest style—say 
about 800 a.D.—in two columns of thirty-nine lines, the size of each 
leaf having once been about 16 x ro inches (or a little more). It was 
turned into a palimpsest of half the size in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, the later writing being a Gospel Lectionary. Unfortunately by 
this process the conjugate leaves were cut apart, and the remains of the 
older MS could only be reconstituted by the slow process of reading 
and identifying the texts themselves. The remaining contents are as 
follows :— 


‘ol. 
, Christopher (May 9) <Analecta Bollandiana i pp. 125-128 
2 ” ” ” Pp. 131-134 
3 ” ” ” Pp. 134-136 
4 . » PP. 140-143 
5 Christopher ends pp. 147-end 


Isidore degins(May 14) Vat. Gr. 2033' *(in Cat. Codd. Hagiogr. Boll.) 
6 Isidore ends 


Constantine and Helena (Note Sor ‘May 21) 
Hermias degins Bibl. Hagiogr. Gr. p. 53 
7 Constantine and Helena ends ,, ‘i » P- 29 (=B 2) 


1 See Scrivener’s Jntr. (ed. 4) i 253; Adversaria Critica Sacra xxi. 
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End of May 
8 June begins 
Justin, Hypothesis (June 1) [? new | 
»  Martyrdomdegins Bibl. Hagiogr. Gr. p. 68 
9 Justin ends ” 9 » » 
Marcianus, Nicander (Ten 
Egyptians) degins{June 2) ,, - » p. 86 


10 Marcianus, Nicander ends __,, fa es se 
Theophanes and Pansemne complete (June 5) [? new] 
Nicander and Marcianus 


begins (June 8) Bibl. Hagiogr. Gr. p. 95 
ir Barnabas ({ June rr }) Bonnet 296-299 
12 Peter and Paul ends (| June 

29]) Lipsius 218-222 


St John Chrysostom’s Encomium Jdegins 
13 Hyacinthus Cubicularius 


({July 1) (cf. Acta SS. Jul. i 633) 
14 Cosmas and Damianus in 

Pherma (sic) (cf. Acta SS. Sep. vii 477) 
15 Procopius Dux ([July 8]) Aib/. Hagiogr. Gr. p. 115 (= B 1) 
16 ” ” ” ” ” ” 


Of these leaves 7 v is blank, as is also the second column of 7r. 
It might be supposed that this was the last leaf of the whole volume ; 
but I venture to think it more likely to have been the last leaf appro- 
priated to the May commemorations, as there is no colophon. This 
also is suggested by the Note on 6v, which runs (I insert accents, &c., 
where illegible) :— 

Myvi tr airG ka elo toia dyiove Bacio jyav Kovotavrivoy xai 
“EdXevgo: Oyj(re) ci ré(Aow) rod adrod pnved > 

The leaf numbered 14 is only a half-leaf. I have assigned it con- 
jecturally to July 1, but perhaps it belongs to Sept. 27 or Nov. 1. It 
contained the story of the man who swallowed a serpent, followed by 
that of Malchus and his wife. The name of the burial-place of Cosmas 
and Damianus is said to be Pherma (év 7 rérw 1G xadoupévy Peppa). 

The full text of Ayacinthus appears to be otherwise unknown. It 
tells the same story as is indicated in the Acta SS. for July 1, p. 633, 
viz. that Hyacinthus, a chamberlain of Trajan, on becoming a Christian 
refused to eat meats offered to idols ; whereupon he was starved to death 
in prison by Trajan after thirty-eight days’ fast. 

The story of Theophanes and Pansemne (June 5), here preserved 
in an epitome, differs from the colourless account that survives in 
the Greek printed Menaea for June 1o. It may be a relic of the 
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Christianization of some pagan cult at Antioch, and has some interest 
from its points of contact with the story of Pelagia (see Usener’s Pelagia, 
p. xv; also Acta SS. for June to, p. 275). 

The text runs as follows :— 


Myvi 76 aité & idbeow civropoa Tod Biov Kai éyxwpuov tav dyiwv 
@copavove Kai Mavoépvyo: 
Ti rho doeBeiac wadatotpav rodXoi pév Hordaavto Kal éradepopevor! 
. ae ese ‘ ee ‘ , , 2 ‘ , 
TO TV TO ayy, Tov Satavav bro Tove Tédac KaréxBadrAov> ev fj Kai Ocopavys 
>. 4 , 
déAappev> woAewo “Avtioxeiaa Sppwpevoo Kal é€ EAAnvwv® yovéwy pic: 
ha , > ‘ 43 ‘ a , , , > Bi adr , > , 
© pia hv kat yovn*, xai ro tpitw xpovy tavryny dio dpevor apdrévvurar 
tov povnpn Biov év KedXiw* jovxdlwv roadvde Expafev, Gore xal idvac bv 
avrod yevéoOa. Tavoguvn 8€ ro dvopare éraupio® Kai TG HOE Kai TO 
tporw® qv év tH moda wept" jo dxovcar Kai pyyobcio rot adeApobéov 
> , « > td « a > , « a > lel , ‘ > 
laxwBov: 6 émurtpépao dpaptwrov éx tAavyo dd00 abtrod cwoe Yuynv éx 
, ‘ , aA « cal 3f/ a , 4 ‘ ‘ 
Gavarov cai xariwer tARO0c apapriov, é&érrn tio KéAAno Kai mpdo Tove 
7” > Xr 66 & 2 / > 5 , 9 a ‘ 4 ‘ 
yoveio dreAnrvOie* dugrévvyrae évdvpara onpixd®, KaBdv Kai xpvodv Kai 
Oéduv tiv ropvnv coat, drépxerar” rpdo aityv: airy todrov déxerar oo 
‘ , , 1? 2s , a a + ‘ 12 
Tova ToAove, padurra.” ote Kai Td xpvoiov eri xeipac elyev, kai Bovopevy 
ropuixas aire yevéo Oar weiGerar rap’ abrod vopipwo aired LevxPnvarr Barri- 
> , 8 ,  — , a8 , a J = 
Lerat otv Oeia dvvaper™ airixar petapépe airiv tAnolov Tod KeAXAiov adrod- 
ree ari ta trdpxovta tTwxoie Siadodvar Kataxdeie airy év cepveiw '* 
” 4 15 a J s 4 , 4 » 4 —_—- , 
ovtrwo cepviverar™ rod Biovr Kal pera xpdvov Twa dudw mpdo kV érednpy- 
16 ‘ , ‘ = , ‘ 4 ‘ , ‘ > 
cav"®. Kai mepudyovres 8¢ tG Biw Kal mpds riv péddAovoav Luv daredydv- 
66: 17 7 PY , > , 18 , ac= ¢ ~ —— ve 56 
lbvrea™ idoeaa dvaddpove épyafovtar"® yxapure Tod KU jpav w Xv oH Sdga 
cig rove aidvac Tov aidvuev apy : 


By a fortunate chance the Acts of St Justin’s Martyrdom are pre- 
served entire in the Cambridge fragments. They are preceded by 
an epitome, which, so far as I know, is unprinted, and is certainly of 
some value as shewing what points in these.ancient Christian Acts were 
found interesting in the early Byzantine period. It is noteworthy that 
the epitome distinctly attests éxxAnpwcewo in § 5, in agreement with the 
actual text of the Acts in these fragments and with the Vatican MS 
from Grotta Ferrata, while the true reading (viz. é«rvpicewc) is pre- 
served in the Jerusalem MS as well as in the more eccentric Paris MS. 


1 -pmpevar C, 9 edAdwov C, 3 & pla noev wat yuvem C (sic). 

* wedww C, 5 erepa C. 5 ro 000 Ka To Tpémw C, 

7 wep C, 8 dwedAcAvOwe C. ® oupnna C. 10 dmépxere C. 
't waddora C, 12 BovAopen C. 13 Buvayu C. 4 geuvm C. 


'8 -ere C, 16 .woav C, 11 qmedAnavOawres C. ' -Cavra C. 





| 
\ 
| 


a 


ae te ee 
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The epitome runs as follows :— 

[ Ornament | 

MHN IOYNIOC. 

Myvi lovviw: a. irdbeows aivropod Tov paprupor Kai éyKuuov lovetivou 
pirocddov. 

"Toverivoc dpxaioa avyp Kal diécopoe Kai trav dmrocréAwy épdpiddoo 
xwpar dpetBwv* éxnputtey tov ebayyedixdv Adyov, da ioropet EioéBtoo- 
Neyer yap airov cal éx Zupiag SpynBévra® émi “Pawn edOciv. sore Lydrw 
Geiw xn Geio Kynpitrwv Thy jpav rictw ed€éyxwv 5¢ Trova "EAAnvag ’Avrwvivy 
tO Baorrei 7a Tov “Pwpaiwy Tore Kpatotvrog mapéoTn, dvTimaxav pev THO TOV 
“EXAjvev Opnoxeiac treppaxav 88 rho Tov Xpurriavav wictews. pOovnbeia 
obv id two EXAqvoe * 7a rev “EXAnvwv Adyw AcoXoivTod mapa “Poverrixod * 
émdpxov apraferat, kai kata medow Kal drdxpiow cupBadrovreo * dAAnAOW 
SueAéyovro. Kal & Erapyoo cre dav paotiywhdo 7 droxeparibecia 
méreaca® or pédAao dvaBaivew cia tiv ovvov; lovetivor ere éArilw, 
olda yap Gre racw Toig ovrw Bwiow rapapéve To Ociov xdpirpa péxpe THO 
éxrAnpioews Tod Kdcpov. alia’ & trapyoo «lrev: irovocio obv drt 
dvaBjoud cic trois ovvove, duouBac tov rovwv droAnyopevo ®; ‘loveriver 
elre: obx trovod, GAN’ axp.Bdo moreiw kai rerAynpoddpypa’®. odtwo 
ow érépac paprvcw, Xapirwn®, EvéAmorw™, ‘Iépax, alow", xai 
AtBeprava, rapedoOn® rhv xehadrny drorpnOivac. 

The Acts of Martyrdom follow: I give a collation with the text as 
edited by Dr Pio Franchi de’ Cavalieri in Studie Testi 8 (Rome, 1902), 
this being the only edition of the Acts based on a collation of MSS, i. e. 

H(ierosolymitanus) S. Sepulcri 6, saec. ix=x, 

P(arisinus) 1470, anno 890, 

V(aticanus) 1667, saec. x 
to which we can now add 

C(antabrigiensis), saec. viii-ix. 
Tit. papripwv| om. C taiwvog C (= V) ad fin.| + Ke a C 

$1. 4 timeppaydv C 5 xara méAw Kal y@pav C (sic) ™ 6 one- 

Sew] orevdew C 7 of p. d.] dyn dvdea C (= HV") 8 povotixov 
C(=HV). 


§ Il. 9 rod! om. C (= H) povorixoo érapyoo C (= H) 
9, 10 «rev mpds ioverivoyv C (= H V) 10 weiOyr C 13 pera- 
xepia C 14 empabey C 15 Wevdodofae C(= HV) érapxoo] 

a ote Cc. 2 oppdévra C. 3 ehawoed C, 

* povorixés, a” &c., C semper (non potorixoc). 5 gupBadovres C, 
© menace C, 1 adéne Cc, 8 -pdpevor C, * -pwpnyau C, 
© yperam C, 1 C sec, hoc accentu, 12 gaan C, 18 mapedwOn C. 


1% The MSS are surely right here: translate ‘in town and country’. 
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om. C 16 otv] om.C = HV ca] ov C 17 avrove C 
(= V) eotw C (= H) dwypa C P- 34, 1 mace C 
2 awparov C xiprov| om. C (= H) 3 mpoxexnppuxrar C 
peddov C 4 paOnpdrwv]| C (sic = P) 5 p»nxpa C 6 én} 
C (=HP) én viv C 7 toh] C (= P) 8 yevapevno 
C (= H). 

§ III. 15 éy® éravw pevo (sic) rwor paprivovy rod tipwrwov C 
(= HV) 16 Badaviov C ( =H V) mapa| pr. ai C (= HV) 
bv] todrov C (= HV) 16, 17 éredjpyoa 8 tH “Pw. rode TovTo 
devrepov Kal ob ywwoxw ddAnv C (= H V fere) 17 éxei] éxetvov C 
(= HV) kal t] xaer C 18 air] airo C 19 Aourov] 
om. C (= HP). 

§IV. 21 Xapirwn]| pr. ro C (= HV) 23 de] om. C (= HV) 
Xapitot| Xapera C (= H V) P- 35, 1 érapxoo] om. C (= H V) 
drev 76 eieArrioteyC (= HV) 2 E’éAmore| om. C (= PV) dzre- 
xpivato| daroxpiBeio A€yer C 3 perexw C (= H V) 4 xdpyr C 
7@ iépax. C (= H V) 5 ovéBw te] C (= H) 7 &xmahat| om. 
C(=HV) — zaiwy & éoraa C 10 Tov Adyov C II mapet- 


Auda C 13 érapxoo| tg C (=H V) 15 émvyur C 18 eioeBio 
C (cf. P) 19 dAOnvov C. 


§V. 20 A€ye mpoo ioverivoy C (= H V) 21 amoxepadiobeio C 
23 Sdpara| ddypara C (= déypara H V) olda dre kai C (om. 82) 


épbic| oir» C(= HV)  p. 36, 1 éxrupioewo (H P)] éxrdnpdoewo C 
(=V) 3 xpuras C (= H) dtrodupopevoa C 5 70 avayKaiwy Kai 
xaterrecywv C 6 avwedOivres C bpobvpadav C 8 wreiberba C 
tipwpOnoerOar C 6 da XV Tov KV jpav C (= H); om. P 10 Tt 
puopf- C 12 acavroa C hpio C 13 Kai] om. C Oiwpev C 
15 paotrywhévrea C (= H V). 


§ VI. 17 e&dAOdvrer C 18 airév ri paprvpiav C (= HV) 
19 Aabpéwa C 19, 20 Ta odpara abrav C 20 AaBuvrer 


xatébevrw C émiryndio C ovvepynoacaa C 21 @ # dogal add. 


‘ 4 , aa s a = s lal < / _ lel s 
KQL TO KPGTOO TW TPt KAL TW VW KAL TW GYLW TVL VUV KGL i 


It is quite clear that our four MSS divide themselves into two families, 
P on the one hand and CHV on the other. Consequently an agree- 
ment of either C or H or V with P must represent the oldest transmitted 
text. The obvious example is éxxvpwicewo in § 5, supported as it is by 
Justin Afpo/. i § 60 and other passages. Here C V have éxxAnpucewo, 
shewing that V is akin toC. On the other hand C agrees with P in § 2 
in having pa@npdrwv, where H V have pabyrav. C has a few mistakes 
of its own, notably owevdew in § 1 for oréview. 

VOL. XI. F 
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The real difficulty arises when the two families are divided. P is not 
unfrequently right against C H V, especially in the omission of one or 
two theological phrases. For instance, it is no doubt right in beginning 
the dialogue between Rusticus and St Justin by ‘ What sort of life do 
you lead?’ ‘One that is blameless and not to be found fault with by 
any one.’ Then Rusticus goes on to ask about the Christians’ doctrines, 
and here again P gives a better text. To Rusticus’s question ‘What 
sort of notions (8éypa) do you hold ?’, Justin replies according to P: 
‘The pious veneration we have for the Christians’ God whom we hold 
to be from the beginning the One Demiurge of these things, of the 
making (I mean) of the whole world, and God’s Son Jesus Christ who 
also was heralded by the prophets as about to come to the race of men 
to be a herald of salvation and a teacher of excellent doctrines.’ The 
latter part of this agrees with the common text, but the first part in the 
other MSS (including C) has been altered in the direction of the 
stereotyped formulae of the Creeds." 

To return to C, our new MS leaves us where we were before as to 
the place of Justin’s School or Meeting-house, reading like H and V "Eys 
érdvw pévo [i. e. wévw| two Maprivov rod tysnorivov, where P has Muprivov 
for the last four words. In§5C reads duyyara, i.e. it virtually supports 
the 8éypara of H V and the older editions. Otto suggested déyara and 
von Gebhardt 8éyara, while P omits the clause. I venture to suggest 
that the obscurity of Justin’s answer may be due to the form of the 
judge’s question. Rusticus asks whether Justin, if he has his head cut 
off, expects to go up toheaven. Now this Justin could not answer with 
a simple ‘ yes’, for we see from Zrypho 80 that he was definitely opposed 
to those who thought they would go to heaven as soon as they died 
(dpa 1t@ drobvncKkey Trac Yuyao aitav dvadapBaverba cio tiv odpavor). 
Such an opinion, in fact, was one of those déyyara which the True 
Word did not manifest as right (Afo/. ii § 9). Consequently he tells 
the judge that he Aopes for something (Séypara, Sépara, dopara, or what- 
ever the true text may be), but he Anows that for those who endure 
there remains the divine charisma. The slight obscurity in Justin’s 
reply is one of those ‘undesigned coincidences’ that illustrate, rather 
than demonstrate, the historical character of these famous Acts, to the 
vulgate text of which the newly discovered fragments bear such ancient 
testimony. 

F. C. Burkitt. 

1 I quote the Greek of P, extracting it from the notes in Dr Franchi de’ Cavalieri's 
excellent apparatus. ‘Iovorivoc elev’ Smep edoeBodpev elo tov Trav Xporiavaw Ocdy, 
bv tyyotpeba eva TovTaw ef dpyijo dnyuwoupydy, Tio Tov mavrda Kécpou morhoews, Kai Oeod 
maida "Incotv Xpordv, 80 xrA. The common text has in the second clause ‘ whom we 


hold to be from the beginning this One Maker and Demiurge of all the creation, 
visible and invisible’. 











LITURGICAL COMMENTS AND MEMORANDA. 
III 


THE review in the September number of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
(pp. 624-625) of Mr W. E. Crum’s ‘Greek [= Egyptian] Diptych of 
the seventh century’ printed in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, December 1908, pp. 255-265, has just come under my 
notice. As this ivory is the oldest known specimen of an eastern 
ecclesiastical diptych, and its liturgical features have not to my know- 
ledge been up to now discussed, I feel impelled to say something 
on the subject, especially as its interest on this side does not lie on 
the surface of the document but has to be sought for a little particularly, 
and what has to be said happens to be in some measure a continuation 
or appendix of No. II of these Comments. 

The following is the text of the portion of the diptych to be 
commented on :— 


.... [rod] paxapwrdrov jpav tatpudpxov Td ebyapurTypiov: Kal ama 
{= Abba] TeovvOiov tod écwrdrov jyav érurxdrov Td ebyapurrypiov : 
kai trép THs owrypias Kai evotabeias TavTds TOU TEepieaTaTos evayeoTaTou 
KAyjpov Kai travtds Tod Piroxpictov aod: Kal irétp owrnpias kal tyelas TOV 
mpoonveykavrwy Tovde kal Thode Kal mpornveyxovtwy Ta SHpa abrov ev TH 
onpEpov Hepa Kal wavtwv Kal racdv rpoapepovTwv. 


This text can be approximately dated, viz. between a.D. 623 and 662 
(Proceedings p. 258). 

The following were the observations that suggested themselves to me 
on examination of this little ivory. 

1. The first item that occurs for consideration is a slight matter— 
the word ¢ixapuoripiov which, as a Christian or ecclesiastical term does 
not appear to have entered into the glossaries, &c., general and par- 
ticular. It seems peculiar to the Liturgy of ‘St Mark’ where it occurs 
twice in the passage of the Intercession relating to ‘ offerers’ (Br. 129. 
20, 30). This passage is enough to suggest that edxapuoryprov was the 
early technical term in use at Alexandria to designate the bread and 
wine at one time offered by the people for the sacrifice. And the use 
of the word in the diptych is proper to confirm this notion. In the 
seventh century, however, we are in presence, as the wording of 
the diptych shews, of a different state of things. In the Markan 
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Intercession it is still used for the actual offerings of the ‘offerers’, 
the people ; whilst in the diptych it is reserved for the patriarch of 
Alexandria and the local bishop. At what time the offering of the 
bread and wine by the people to be used in the mass ceased at 
Alexandria, there is no specific and indubitable evidence to shew. 
There is, I think, some indication that the practice may have been 
discarded there already as early as about the middle of the fourth 
century, and at Antioch by the time of St Chrysostom. 

The idea underlying the use of edxapurrjpuov in this diptych of the 
seventh century seems to indicate the existence of a practice at that 
date of conventionally assigning a particular offering or host as that of 
the patriarch and another as that of the local bishop, the living heads 
of the Christian community, such appropriation being expressive of eccle- 
siastical communion with these absent hierarchs and spiritual pastors, 
who are thus honoured with something more than mere mention by 
name. This would be quite in accordance with the usual style of 
developement in such things, from plain matter-of-fact practice to fictive 
or ideal refinements. 

2. The part of the diptych-text (from xai imrép owrnpias to the end) 
which concerns ‘offerers’ is more interesting as raising questions the 
answers to which may carry with them all sorts of consequences. 
If we are to understand this passage of the diptych it is necessary 
to go back first to the corresponding passage of the Intercession in 
the Liturgy of ‘St Mark’ (Br. 129. 20-32) and endeavour to understand 
what is the real character of this latter, to which (to the exclusion of the 
passage of the diptych) our attention for the moment is to be directed. 
In the July number of /. 7: .S. (pp. 597-598) I pointed out how the 
text of the Markan Intercession as to ‘offerers’ had at some time 
undergone modification under the influence of the Hierosolymitan 
Liturgy of ‘St James’. The case as to this prayer for ‘offerers’ in 
‘St Mark’ is really more complex than was there formally stated. 

To make clear, if possible, the matter to be dealt with, we must first 
have a table with the texts concerned set out in parallel columns. 

3. The first observation that occurs on the following table is this : 
that the ‘altar’ in the first two columns (liturgy of Jerusalem) is a 
different thing, a different conception, from the ‘altar’ in columns 
3 and 4 (liturgy of Alexandria). In the former case it is just a matter- 
of-fact object, the wooden table or stone erection that the people have 
before their eyes in the church building; in the latter it is the same 
(presumably) as that mysterious ‘sublime altare tuum in conspectu 
divinae maiestatis tuae’ that we know so well, and find so hard to 
define, in the Roman mass-canon; in the one case, at Jerusalem, the 
idea of the ‘altar’ is earthly, material; in the other, at Alexandria, 
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mystic, spiritual, heavenly. Whatever, then, be the superficial resem- 
blances of wording or idea in these corresponding passages of ‘ James’ 
and Mark’, in this central idea that gives the tone, character, and 
meaning to the whole they are fundamentally different and further 
than the poles asunder. This (in part, at least) is what I had in mind 
to indicate in saying (/. 7. S. for July, p. 599 n. 1) that the prayer for 
‘ offerers’ in the Markan Intercession shews late and unskilled compila- 
tion, what is really proper for the consecrated gifts being made to apply 
to the offerings of the people (of whatever nature these may have been). 
An imported text different in conception, that of Jerusalem, has been 
superimposed on, mixed up with, the ancient and genuine Alexandrian 
elements ; but still not in such a way, I think, as to make it impossible 
to disentangle these latter well enough for practical purposes. 

4. Two expressions in the Markan Intercession for ‘offerers’, that 
(as I think) belong to the borrowed material, now call for attention. 
These are (see table) év 77 ojpepov jpépe in relation to actual ‘ offerers’; 
and BovAopévwv kai oix éxévrwv in relation to those who fain would offer 
but have not wherewithal. Of these two expressions the former is found 
in this connexion in the Greek ‘James’ (Br. 56. 17), but not in the 
Syriac ; whilst the latter is found in the Syriac ‘ James’ (Br. go. 30-31), 
but not in the Greek. Moreover, these expressions occur in such con- 
nexion, so far as I see, in no other liturgy.” 

Seeing that ‘ Mark’ has both clauses, and Greek and Syriac ‘ James’ 
each but one, it would seem at the first blush that here ‘ Mark’ should 
be the ‘source’ for the other two. And yet I doubt if this be so; 
indeed decidedly consider it is not so, if it were only on the ground 
that I find the text of ‘Mark’ penetrated with elements clearly original 
in and proper to ‘James’, but have failed to detect in the same way 
‘Mark’ in ‘James’. If pressed to say how the exercise of such influence 
of ‘James’ on ‘ Mark’ could have come about, I should suggest how 
the hurryings to and fro and agitations between and in Syria and Egypt 
on behalf of the great and passioning Monophysite cause in the later 
part of the fifth century and in the sixth would be proper enough to 
open the way for liturgical changes and assimilations in Egypt ; whilst 
it is precisely the Liturgy of St James that, historically considered, is 
the Liturgy par excellence of the Monophysites. 

But then a further question would arise. The texts shew that it 
must have been the Greek ‘ James’ from which the revisers of ‘ Mark’ 
drew their novelties. How comes it that only one of the expressions 
we are concerned with is found in our present Greek text of ‘ James’ 
whilst the other is found only in the Syriac? Is this a trace of a textual 


1 Of course the numerous liturgies in Renaudot ii come under the ‘James’ 
category as later derivatives more or less directly from ‘ James’. 
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change at some time? Does the BovAopévwr xai oix éxdvrwv refer to 
the offering not of bread and wine but to money offerings? and is 
it only a late addition in ‘James’, or Syriac ‘James’, consequent on 
change in practice? As we go through the collection of liturgies of the 
Monophysites in the second volume of Renaudot’s Collection we can 
see how the early Christian idea of the ‘ offertory’, the people with eye 
fixed on what is about to take place, and concerned with offering the 
matter, bread and wine, for the sacrifice, becomes a substantial question 
of this world’s goods, tithes and the like. 

It will be said that this is merely asking questions ; but it must be 
also said that there are so many questions we may usefully raise the 
answer to which we do not know. 

5. I now come to the minutiae of the diptych itself; and the 
following are the suggestions they call forth. 

(a) If I be right (as I believe to be the case) in regard to changes 
made on the text of ‘ Mark’ by use of ‘ James’, then, seeing that this 
Egyptian diptych has already one of the two foreign importations 
mentioned above in § 4, viz. év rH onjpepov jyépa (cf. J. Z: S. July, 
p- 597), and seeing that the diptych dates from 623-662, this would be 
documentary confirmation of what might be considered antecedently 
probable as to the date of these textual changes; namely, that they 
took place in the sixth century or late in the fifth. 

(6) The particular combinations in the diptych, itp ris owrnpias 
kat evorabeias and imtp owrnpias xai iyeias, do not occur in any 
Greek mass formulae so far as I can find, though each of the elements 
is found in other and recurring combinations. And, so far, it looks 
as if the person responsible for the phrasing of the diptych had, out of 
the stock of commonplace terms, made his own combinations here. 

(c) Such idea of personal eclecticism is countenanced by other parts 
of the diptych-text: its xai mdévrwv xai racav mpoodpepévrwv, and its 
gAoxpicrov Aaod. I do not find xai révrwv kai wacév in any other 
liturgical text that can with reasonable certainty be fixed as earlier 
than our diptych than a deacon’s address to the people towards the 
close of the canon of ‘St James’’; the address concludes thus: xai itp 


1 In Dr Swainson’s four texts (pp. 302-303; cf. p. 298 1. 24, the Messina Roll) ; 
not in the eighth-century text edited by Cozza-Luzi; but seeing that in this latter 
text the diptychs in full appear as an integral part of the anaphora and are assigned 
to be said by the priest, I do not think that this absence of the deacon’s address 
would be any valid argument against the antiquity of the address itself; especially 
as the deacon’s ‘ Catholica’ at the same place, peculiar to Syriac ‘ St James’, reads 
as if a large amplification in detail of the brief deacon’s address of the Greek. At 
a later period the words «ai ndvtwy wal macéy are said by the deacon as a usual 
termination of diptychs. See the Jerusalem diptychs of c. 1166, Br. 503. 12, and 
the Byzantine diptych of 1427-1439, Br. 552. 24-25, by which date borrowing and 
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Tov mepuectaros Aaod Kal mdvtwv Kai racdv, and the people repeat xai 
mévrev cal macov (Br. 57. 28-32); and it is thus probable that the 
writer of the diptych had this passage of ‘St James’ before him. In 
the liturgy, it may be remarked in passing, the words have simply the 
general meaning they express; in the diptych-text their meaning is 
completely changed (with the introduction, I fancy, of a touch of 
absurdity) by the addition of the word mpordepdvrwv; whilst the 
mepuotaros Aaod is varied by substituting the adjective Aoxpicrov 
Aaod." 

(@) What commends itself to me as the most interesting feature 
of this diptych is the rovde xai rice. Hitherto there has been no 
positive evidence in the East of what I have elsewhere called the 
parochial use of diptychs for mere commonplace persons which is so 
well attested in the West. With this diptych in hand we have now 
documentary evidence of such use, at all events for Egypt. It is 
true that the diptych now in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool is of 
this ‘parochial’ character; but then it is Sicilian, and the mention 
of Pope Adrian shews that it has Latin affinities, so that it is hard 
to be sure in this case that Greek ways and usages remain pure and 
uncontaminated by western ecclesiasticism. 

(e) To sum up in a few words the result of my examination of the 
precious, though certainly not elegant, little ivory published by Mr Crum, 


fusion of texts of various liturgies had long been the order of the day in the East 
no less than in the West, so that nothing can be concluded from this as to early 
Byzantine practice ; cf. the modern texts of ‘Basil’ and ‘Chrysostom’, Br. 409. 
7-8, 389. 24. 

1 This epithet, it would seem, was originally proper to ‘St James’. The case 
is as follows. It is the word used in the Intercession of ‘St James’ in reference 
to the sovereigns, and is, therefore, indubitably early ; the corresponding Byzantine 
term in ‘Basil’ is edoeBeordrov xai mororarov (Br. 333. 5); in the (later) 
‘Chrysostom’ moréraros is used for the emperor and g:Adxpioros for the empress 
(Br. 333. 1-2); @gtAdxpioros is not a word used in the Byzantine litanies. For 
reasons stated elsewhere, I think that the litanies in ‘St James’ (in which 
$Aoxplarov Aaod occurs more than once) cannot be safely referred to in illustration 
of a document of so early a date as our diptych; the same remark would apply to 
the litanies on ‘St Mark’ (for giAdxp. see Br. 120. 8-9, and cf. the Coptic 159. 17-18 ; 
128. 33-34, not in the Coptic; also a priest’s prayer, Br. 120. 7, which, however, 
runs differently in the Coptic); although it is thus shewn as an epithet favoured in 
‘ James’ and ‘ Mark’ circles as distinguished from Byzantine. The prayer for the 
emperor in the Intercession of St Mark runs: rod SovAov cov rod dpOoddfou Kal 
proxpicrov hyaw BaciAéws (Br. 128. 9-10) ; but it has been pointed out (J. 7. S. 
for July p. 597) how this prayer for the emperor is a piece of patch-work, with 
materials drawn from ‘St James’ among others; a little further on (Il. 17-19) in 
a piece derived from ‘St Basil’, this Markan redactor, in his familiar way of 
embroidering, makes of ‘ Basil’s’ wav7ds rod Aaod, m. 7. @rdoxpicrov A. When all 
the cases of use of the word are examined, it seems to me that it was an originally 
characteristic word of ‘ James’. 
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I should say (1) that (unlike the Sicilian diptych which for its prefatory 
matter simply copies the text of ‘St James’) the text of this Egyptian 
diptych, with its threefold commemoration of offerers in the space 
of as many lines, was not taken from an actual liturgy, but was an 
independent and personal composition ; and (2) that it shews evidence 
of the influence—may we not say the Monophysite, Jacobite, influence ? 


»—of the Liturgy of ‘St James’. 


EDMUND BISHOP. 


THE FESTIVALS OF ST JAMES AND ST JOHN 
IN THE MOZARABIC KALENDAR. 


A worpD may be added to Dr Feltoe’s note on the festivals of 
St James and St John the Apostles.’ 

The Kalendar contained in the current Mozarabic Missal is not 
Mozarabic at all, but that of the Toledan Roman Missal. The 
Kalendar in the Breviary is Mozarabic, but has been somewhat modi- 
fied to fit in to some extent with the Missal. 

A true Mozarabic Kalendar of the eleventh century was printed by 
Dom G, Morin in Liber Comicus (Maredsous, 1893); and this was re- 
printed by Dom Férotin, along with five other Kalendars, all of the 
eleventh century, and with notes from a very peculiar tenth-century 
Kalendar of Cordoba, at the end of his Ziser Ordinum (Paris, 1904). 
The last is partially Romanized ; but all the Kalendars agree in the 
following list of saints’ days for Christmas week. 

Dec. 26 St Stephen 
»» 27 St Eugenia and her companions 
», 28 St James the Lord’s brother 
»» 29 St John the Evangelist 
»» 30° St James the brother of John 
31 St Columba Virgin. 

But i in n the Orationale Gothicum (in Liturgia hispanica gothica Rome 
1746), the oldest extant Mozarabic service-book, an earlier stage in 
the developement of the ecclesiastical year is represented. The book 
contains no Kalendar, but the services of the successive days are 
arranged in order. And here there is no service for either St James the 
Lord’s brother or St James the brother of St John; that is to say, Dec. 28 
and 30 have no commemorations. Consequently these festivals appear 
to have been added to the Mozarabic Kalendar at some date between 
the seventh or eighth century and the eleventh. Where did they come 
from ? 

W. C. Bisnop. 


* See Journal of Theological Studies vol. x, July 1909, p. 589. 
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THE DEUTERONOMIC JUDGEMENTS OF THE 
KINGS OF JUDAH. 


How shall we account for the apparently arbitrary way in which 
the Deuteronomists characterized the kings of Judah? That they 
should have passed unfavourable judgements upon the kings of North 
Israel is what might have been expected, for that kingdom in their 
eyes had been guilty of national schism: it had ruthlessly and impiously 
torn itself from Judah. ‘This was enough, quite apart from any change 
in ritual, to bring its kings under the severe censure of the Deuteronomic 
School ; but in their sight such schism was all the more heinous, because 
it seemed a departure from the faith of their fathers, to say nothing of 
Yahvism as they understood it, and because it seemed to stand in the 
way of religious centralization. They believed that they had separated 
themselves from the God of their people’s past in establishing a king 
in Samaria; and they saw no way of reuniting their people in their 
own time save as they had one common civic centre. Thus in 
retrospect the position of North Israel seemed alarming; and they 
could not regard the various dynasties which had ruled in Samaria 
favourably. Their kings had been impious, false to their God and 
false to the traditions and institutions of their fathers. To mention 
them was to denounce them. The severest censures were none too 
severe. Under them the very tribes which had been most prominent 
in the early time had become and had remained schismatics. All this 
we can understand because it is so easy here to get their point of view. 
But why did the Deuteronomists mete out their blame and their praise 
as they did, in ways that must seem to us arbitrary and unjust, because 
based on insufficient data, as they mentioned the kings of Judah? In 
asking this question I hasten to say that in common with most critical 
scholars I look upon the Deuteronomists as men who lived and played 
their part as civic and religious reformers long after most, if not all, 
the kings of Judah had been gathered to their fathers. Indeed I see 
no valid reason against supposing them to have flourished as a school 
in the exilic period. 

Upon what were the deuteronomic judgements based? Did the 
Deuteronomists have anything more than the fragmentary records, 
or brief chronicles, of the reigns of the kings of Judah which we now 
find in the Hebrew Books of the Kings? We come upon frequent 
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mention of ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel’ ("937 "15D 
Sener sadind nn) and of ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings 
of Judah’ (nym ‘2595 own 27 7D). While it may be surmised 
that the compilers, who made use of these two works, did not use 
all the material they contained, it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that, especially if they were Deuteronomists, they omitted anything 
that appeared to them to be noteworthy, as, for example, material 
upon which their judgements were based. The Deuteronomists are 
supposed to have been the compilers who brought together the old 
material and who at the time and also later edited the Books of the 
Kings, adding to them as they saw fit. The judgements in which we 
are specially interested, it is true, have generally been supposed to 
be somewhat later than their time, although written by one imbued 
with their distinctive ideas and sentiments. ‘This supposition, which 
I seriously question, may be granted ; but we are still forced to speak 
of the judgements as ‘deuteronomic judgements’; and the question 
as to the data upon which they were based remains an open one. 
Arbitrary as many of these judgements must seem, they may be 
accounted for without premising that those who formed them had 
voluminous historical records ; for it should be evident to all scholars 
that none of the deuteronomic judgements can have been more unfair 
than those which unhesitatingly bestowed praise upon certain kings ; 
for religious practices which were abhorrent to these ardent ethical 
monotheists were the rule down to the time of the exile. Moreover, 
that any of these kings, whom they refer to as reformers (except Josiah, 
and there is serious question even as to this king), really did seek to 
purify worship and to centralize religious institutions in Jerusalem, 
we cannot believe. Words of commendation for such supposed efforts 
must be taken with other words of praise ; and the real reasons for the 
commendation must be sought in their peculiar way of interpreting 
the meagre records that have been passed on to us. Difficult as it 
may be to discover these data, it may be done, tentatively, at least ; 
and it may be considered legitimate to do this because the judgements 
themselves are so late. 

Leaving the kings of Judah subsequent to Josiah out of consideration, 
and beginning with the unfortunate Rehoboam who lost that part of 
his domain which in the time of both his father and his grandfather 
cannot have been conspicuous for its loyalty to a Southern capital 
and a Southern dynasty, we find there were, leaving out Athaliah, 
seven kings of Judah who were severely denounced in these deutero- 
nomic judgements and eight who were most characteristically praised. 
We seek first for data upon which the adverse judgements may have 
been based. 
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Rehoboam and his son were severely censured, the former not 
separately, as became the custom of the Deuteronomists, but in 
connexion with the latter (1 Kings xv 3). Though it may be presumed 
that the bonds which bound North Israel to Judah in the days of 
David and Solomon had never been especially strong, we can easily 
appreciate the sentiments and aspirations of those ardent deuteronomic 
seers and patriots who laboured in or near the exilic time to make 
Jerusalem free and great as the seat of their exalted Yahvism. To 
them the disruption had been the greatest calamity in their people’s 
past prior to their overthrow and deportation, and, however severely 
they may have censured Solomon as the remote cause of it, they could 
not have regarded his son Rehoboam, under the early years of whose 
reign the revolt occurred, dispassionately. Then the story of the 
expedition of Shishak and his despoiling of the king’s palace and 
the house of Yahveh (1 Kings xiv 25 ff) was very likely one that caused 
the Deuteronomists to regard this king with disfavour. It is a curious 
fact that the Priestly Chroniclers speak well of Rehoboam until after 
this expedition (2 Chron. xii 5 ff). As they looked back over the 
centuries they passed condemnation upon this king, it would seem, 
because he and his people had easily fallen a prey to a strong 
neighbouring power. So the Deuteronomists may have done. The 
fact that the records asserted that his mother was an Ammonitess 
(1 Kings xiv 31) may of itself have had something to do with their 
attitude towards him ; for their hostility to foreign marriages, as we know, 
was most pronounced. Nothing good in their thought could have 
been expected of such a mother’s son. Was the name of the king, 
Rehoboam (py3n", ‘he who enlarges the people’), one that was 
likely to have prejudiced them? ‘The mere absence of 7, the divine 
name which so often appeared in the names of kings of Judah who 
followed Rehoboam, may have attracted their attention; and they 
may at the same time have associated the fact of its absence with 
the thought that his mother was of foreign extraction. Moreover, it 
is probable that the covert sarcasm of the name would be felt by 
them, if, indeed, they did not suppose it to have been given him in 
derision when he was well on in his career as an ancient Hebrew 
Lackland. We may admit all this and yet may feel that the judge- 
ment was arbitrary and unjust. Weak he must have been, a king 
who lost the greater and wealthier part of his domain and became, 
so far as the remainder of it was concerned, little better than a vassal 
of Shishak ; but that he deserved reprobation for doing what in worship 
was the common practice of the kings of Judah from the days of 
David down to the fall of Jerusalem and what, moreover, was not 
contrary to the highest religious ideals of his time, we cannot believe. 
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Of Abijam, the son and successor of Rehoboam, little was said 
in the old records which had been preserved. His reign was 
brief, a mere interlude between that of Rehoboam and that of Asa. 
So brief was it that the narrative seems to have left the Deutero- 
nomists little if any clue; nevertheless they could not fail to be 
prejudiced against him because he was a son of Rehoboam and, 
perchance, because he did not endeavour to cripple North Israel, 
a thing he was wise to refrain from attempting. His name had no 
religious significance, though in the hands of the late Priestly 
Chroniclers it was so changed as to be given such meaning. It is 
surprising that he should have been known to his time as Abijam 
(n’ax, ‘the father of the sea’), a name which seems like a humorous 
echo of that of his father, who, it may be presumed, named him in the 
days of his grandfather Solomon when territorial expansion was con- 
sidered a more burning topic than Yahvism. At all events the names 
borne by father and son must ever have seemed pathetically suggestive 
of the national reverses which they suffered. 

The next two kings who were recalled by the Deuteronomists with 
loathing and censure were closely allied to the house of Omri of North 
Israel. Joram, or Jehoram, is said to have married Athaliah, a daughter 
of Ahab and the notorious Jezebel. As husband of a woman who left 
behind her, like her mother, a most unsavoury reputation, as masculine, 
self-willed, cruel, and even murderous, he could not have been looked 
back upon by the Deuteronomists in other than an unfavourable light. 
Their indictment of the man reveals as much (2 Kings viii 18 f). The 
responsibility for this alliance with North Israel must have rested 
largely with the father of the king ; but the Deuteronomists seem to 
have overlooked this fact. Then, too, the Deuteronomists can hardly 
have appreciated the circumstances as they actually existed. Living 
when they did they could not have grasped the situation in the earlier 
time, when Judah, though it contained the city they so revered, was 
altogether inferior to North Israel in wealth and power. The very 
existence of the Southern Kingdom depended upon cultivating a friendly 
alliance with the Northern, or upon a league against it with some foreign 
power, as Assyria. The story of an alliance of Joram with the house 
of Omri which, though it implied some considerable measure of 
vassalage, was nevertheless decidedly to the advantage of Judah, they 
could not appreciate. They were unable to see that his contemporaries 
regarded this marriage as a most auspicious alliance, one which would 
tend to establish the king and increase his prestige, especially as they 
had the story of the unhappy sequel, to say nothing of the fact that 
their late Puritanic ideals had been shockingly disregarded. 

The fact that Moab, Edom, and Libnah, the first being more directly 
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tributary to North Israel, the latter two being subject to Judah, revolted 
and practically gained their independence at this time, according to 
the records, could not have been overlooked by the Deuteronomists. 
This alone may have led them to believe that he had been a weak 
king whom Yahveh had not succoured. His name, Joram, or Jehoram, 
(on, ‘whom Yahveh exalts’), must have seemed to them like mockery, 
although it had been reverently bestowed by his father, with high hopes 
for the prince’s future. 

Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram and Athaliah, succeeded to the throne ; 
but his reign was very brief. Its brevity must have seemed to the late 
editors of the Books of the Kings to indicate some disfavour on the 
part of Yahveh ; but the chief reason for their censure must have been 
owing to the statement that ‘he was son-in-law of the house of Ahab’ 
(2 Kings viii 27). Short as was his reign, he is said to have joined 
Joram of North Israel in a campaign against Hazael, King of Syria 
(2 Kings viii 28); and he is also said to have gone down to Jezreel 
to visit Joram when he was suffering from the wounds he had received 
in the above-mentioned campaign (ix 16). ‘The narrative of this visit, 
which, perhaps, ought not to have been separated from the statement as 
to the earlier visit, tells us that he witnessed the violent death of Joram, 
at the hands of Jehu; and that it was not until he had seen it that he 
fled, only to be overtaken and slain by the servants of Jehu. Incident- 
ally it should be noted that Jehu apparently felt that he could not 
securely occupy the throne of North Israel if Ahaziah, as one who 
had been connected with the house of Ahab, was allowed to live. 
It would seem that already he had his eyes upon Judah as virtually 
a part of his prospective domain. This at least seems true, that the 
story of Ahaziah’s visit and consequent death had something to do 
with prejudicing the Deuteronomists against this king. As in the case 
of his father the fact of his having a name of peculiar religious signifi- 
cance, Ahaziah (minx, ‘whom Yahveh holds,’ or possibly, ‘whom 
Yahveh takes by the hand’) did not lead them to look back upon 
him with favour. 

After four kings who are commended by the Deuteronomists we 
come upon Ahaz who is strongly censured. His reign seems to 
have been a troublous one. Against him came Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, king of North Israel, these kings having been drawn 
together because of their common fear of Assyria which was now in 
position to harry their territories. They wasted Judaea, its smaller 
towns and cities falling into their hands, and invested Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xvi 5 ff; cf. 2 Chron. xxviii 5 ff). Elath now passed out 
from under the hands of Ahaz after having been subject to Judaea 
from the time of his valiant grandfather half a century before. In 
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his extremity, as his only hope of deliverance, Ahaz sent to Tiglath- 
Pileser (Pul), King of Assyria, despatching as a bribe or tribute the 
treasure of his palace and of the house of Yahveh. Virtually this 
was the end of Judaean independency, or of the shadow of it, which 
was about all the kingdom had known from the days of Rehoboam 
onwards. It is not strange that the story of this reign should have roused 
the Deuteronomists ; more especially as, coupled with the story of the 
visit of Ahaz to Damascus, upon the summons of his Assyrian over- 
lord, there is an allusion to his securing plans for an altar which he 
afterwards built and upon which, in accordance with immemorial 
custom, he offered sacrifices. Even from our point of view there 
is much that seems mean and petty about his conduct. It was as 
though a continental king of our time should meekly give over his 
imperial authority at some peace conference and take home with 
him a cartload of dric-a-brac. The name of this king had no religious 
significance. If Ahaz (tnx, ‘he who seizes or possesses’) was the real 
name, and not one given in derision during his reign, it surely could 
not have commended him to the Deuteronomists. It is true that 
they may have purposely pictured his reign in somewhat sombre 
colours as a sort of background for their presentation of his son 
Hezekiah. Elsewhere we shall have occasion to note that they were 
capable of doing this. But at the best, as we can see, they were bound 
from their point of view to cast discredit upon him and blacken his name. 

Manasseh, the grandson of Ahaz, fared even more severely at the 
hands of the Deuteronomists. Although he is said to have reigned 
for over half a century, the narrative of his reign is exasperatingly brief ; 
and nothing especially disparaging appears in the old records. That 
his practices were those common to all kings of Judah from Solomon 
down, and that he lived near enough to the time of the Deuteronomists 
to be known to them through oral tradition seems likely; but this 
alone does not account for the treatment he received at their hands. 
The words which allude to prophetic opposition to him are manifestly 
late (2 Kings xxi 10 ff). The Priestly Chroniclers spoke of an Assyrian 
expedition and of Manasseh’s deportation (2 Chron. xxxiii 11). It is 
likely that Asarhaddon or Assurbanipal did send a force against 
Jerusalem ; but it is doubtful whether Manasseh was deported. How- 
ever that may be, his name was one of fateful significance, Manasseh 
(nw30, ‘who causes to forget’). That it was not his original name 
seems probable ; though why it was bestowed, unless the Deuteronomists 
themselves substituted it for his real name, we cannot say. It surely 
fits in most curiously with their conception of the man. It must be con- 
fessed that their arraignment of this king seems heinously arbitrary, even 
from their own point of view. Here again we are warranted in raising 
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the question whether the Deuteronomists, in drawing a radiant picture 
of a deuteronomic reformation under Josiah, did not feel the need of 
a dark background. Their writings reveal a noble humanitarianism, 
many high ethical ideals, and many sublime religious conceptions ; but 
at the same time they are seen to have been thrown together with no 
little literary skill. Just here they may not have received the attention 
which should have been given them. That their picture of the reign 
of Manasseh was purely imaginary I am far from asserting; but that 
there was considerable artistic deepening of the colours would seem 
apparent. 

Amon (fox), his son, had a name without religious significance. 
His reign was so brief that he may be passed over without further 
notice than the remark that the Deuteronomists, upon our supposition 
that they wished a dark background for their picture of the reign of 
Josiah, could not have done otherwise than treat him as they did. 

Thus, as we have seen, there were seven kings of Judah, who for 
various reasons were judged by the late Deuteronomists, or editors 
imbued with their ideas and sentiments, most unfavourably. It must 
be confessed that, though we find reasons here and there for most of 
their judgements, these seem on the whole, even when looked at from 
their point of view, as we examine them critically, extremely haphazard 
and arbitrary. We now pass on to examine less minutely the judge- 
ments pronounced upon the eight kings whose records seem to have 
proved gratifying to the Deuteronomists. 

Of the eight kings of Judah between Rehoboam and Josiah, including 
the latter, who were judged favourably by the Deuteronomists, two 
seem to have been special favourites. Both, it is interesting to 
note, came to the throne early. The first was crowned in his seventh 
year ; the second in his eighth. One is tempted to remark that in 
the eyes of the Deuteronomists those had been the best kings who 
had ruled the least, who were so young upon coming to the throne that 
things were left necessarily, during the larger part of their reigns, to 
the priests. As I have elsewhere called attention to the wonderful 
parallel between these stories of Joash and Josiah as suggesting a possible 
common imaginative element for which the Deuteronomists themselves 
were responsible,’ I need not dwell upon it here further than to remark 
that, inasmuch as both records revealed that the said kings were crowned 
as boys, they seemed to furnish excellent opportunities to exalt the 
priesthood and to shew what splendid reform work kings who were 
under the tutelage of priests were capable of doing. In Josiah’s case 
there was the additional fact that he had died as a patriot king at 


1 See paper on ‘The Promulgation of Deuteronomy’, in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1902. 
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Megiddo and so had won such peculiar sanctity in the eyes of later 
generations as to lead the Deuteronomists to regard him with favour. 
It is true that there was nothing that could have seemed reprehensible 
in the meagre records of their reigns. The statement that he despoiled 
the house of Yahveh and his own palace to buy off Hazael of Syria, 
and that he died by a violent death at the hands of assassins, could 
not prevent their placing Joash’s name in the list of good kings ; any 
more than the story of Josiah’s defeat and death at Megiddo could 
have affected their judgement of him. Certainly the name of each 
was such as to attract favourable attention; Jehoash (wan, ‘whom 
Yahveh bestows’) and Josiah (mwx', ‘whom Yahveh supports or 
sustains’) were both inspiring names. 

Asa and his son Jehoshaphat, to go back to those who followed 
the unhappy Rehoboam and his son, the Deuteronomists speak of 
with commendation ; yet the records of their reigns are very meagre. 
The father was given credit, surprising as it must seem, for quite a 
deuteronomic reformation. In resisting successfully the efforts of 
Baasha to establish himself in Judaean territory, though in so doing 
he was forced to become a vassal of Ben Hadad, Asa must have done 
what appealed to the Deuteronomists ; for by them resistance to the 
schismatics of the North was always regarded as specially praiseworthy. 
The fact that he had gout in his old age does not seem to have 
disturbed them as it did the Priestly Chroniclers (1 Kings xv 23; 
2 Chron. xvi 12). There was nothing to attract them particularly to 
his name (DX), unless it may have suggested to them the thought 
that he was the healer or physician of the state, which is extremely 
doubtful. 

That Jehoshaphat was on very friendly terms with the house of 
Omri, that he was really the vassal of Ahab, as his father had been 
of Ben Hadad, may have been overlooked. It may be that the 
partiality of Jehoshaphat for the prophet Micaiah prejudiced the 
Deuteronomists in his favour (1 Kings xxii 8 ff). Then, too, his 
escape from slaughter may have impressed them with the thought 
that Yahveh had been with him, for unlike Ahab he did. not meet 
a violent death. His friendly attitude toward Elisha in a later cam- 
paign against Moab was noteworthy, although here again he appeared 
as a vassal king (2 Kings iii 14). 

The three kings, Amaziah, Uzziah (or Azariah), and Jotham, descen- 
dants of and successors to Joash, won the heartiest praises of the 
Deuteronomists, Naturally they would be disposed to regard with 
favour Amaziah as the son of their beloved Joash. Having slain the 
murderers of his father and having been successful in a campaign 
against Syria he left a record most pleasing to them; but the one 
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thing that must have proved specially noteworthy, though it revealed 
a want of prudence on his part, was his defiance of North Israel 
and his efforts to assert his independence. The fact that conspirators 
drove him from Jerusalem and slew him does not seem to have pre- 
judiced them any more than his father’s violent death did (2 Kings 
xiv 19). Here again the name was one of good omen, Amaziah (7°¥Dx, 
‘whom Yahveh strengthens’). 

Azariah (or Uzziah), though his record did not specially stir them, 
was placed among their good kings by the Deuteronomists. He is 
said to have had some measure of success against Edom and to have 
restored Elath (2 Kings xiv 22). The statement that he was smitten 
with leprosy and remained until death in a private infirmary (Mwpnn m3, 
2 Kings xv 5) does not seem to have concerned them any more than 
Asa’s gout. They left it to the Priestly historians to handle him 
severely (2 Chron. xxvi 16 ff). 

Jotham had the distinction of reigning for some years while his 
father still lived. Little is said concerning his reign, perhaps because 
it was an untroubled one. The stele of Mesha has revealed that the 
house of Omri did not continue to lord it over Moab. It would seem 
that, as the power of the Northern Kingdom waned, that of the Southern 
for a century became dominant among its neighbours. That Jotham 
deserved some credit for the recorded successes of his father, and that 
the general quietness of his reign revealed Yahveh’s delight in him, 
the Deuteronomists may have felt. Finding nothing to warrant an 
unfavourable judgement they commended him. His name, we know, 
could not have rendered them suspicious, for Jotham (on, ‘ Yahveh 
is perfect’ or ‘whom Yahveh makes whole or perfect’) was a good one 
for a good king to bear. 

If it pleased the Deuteronomists to picture King Asa as a deutero- 
nomic reformer of the first power and Joash as one of the second, then 
Hezekiah must be looked upon as one of the third, in their eyes falling 
behind none save the great deuteronomic king, Josiah. In the early 
years of his reign Samaria fell before the might of the Assyrian arms, 
and the Northern Kingdom, after over two troublous centuries, ceased 
to exist as a separate power. Under Hezekiah the Kingdom of Judaea 
continued its existence, although only as tributary to Assyria. Finally, 
the army of Sennacherib came against and overran Judaea, taking 
its fortified cities and desolating the country. Jerusalem escaped 
only by the payment of an enormous ransom. During this or a later 
invasion, the Assyrian host seems to have suffered by reason of a plague. 
The fact that the Southern Kingdom escaped annihilation when the 
Northern fell and that Jerusalem survived the siege must have pre- 
judiced the Deuteronomists in favour of Hezekiah. It is remarkable 
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how little these reformers were disturbed by stories of the despoiling 
of the house of Yahveh in the pre-exilic time; nor did such stories 
lead them to think ill of a king under whom such indignities were 
suffered. To us there seems to have been little cause for satisfaction 
in the dependent position occupied by Hezekiah. His name, it 
should be noticed, was propitious, Hezekiah (m™ptn, ‘whom Yahveh 
strengthens’). 

The great deuteronomic king was Josiah ; and his work as imagina- 
tively presented by the Deuteronomists left that of Hezekiah far behind. 
So improbable is the story of his drastic reformation that scholars have 
slowly whittled it down into what has seemed to them more reasonable 
dimensions. I need not here dwell upon my contention that the story 
is an imaginative one on the part of the Deuteronomists, even to the 
narrative of the finding of their law book in the temple, designed as 
a fiction to give credence to the said book and to exalt them and their 
sublime ideals in the eyes of the post-exilic Jews, the go/ah, the men of 
the captivity scattered throughout the then known world. 

This paper does not aim at being exhaustive ; but it calls attention 
to the arbitrary and misleading deuteronomic judgements of the kings 
of Judah. Necessarily it is tentative in character. Nevertheless at the 
back of it is the firm conviction of the writer that too much depen- 
dence has been placed upon much of the deuteronomic editorial work 
of the Books of the Kings, and that, as yet, not enough serious thought 
has been given to the place and influence of these same teachers whose 
lofty Yahvism was behind the literary prophecy of Israel, all of which 
was probably later than most critical scholars have been wont to 
suppose. It is likely that many will feel that too much has been made 
of the significance of proper names. It is the writer’s conviction that 
the time has come for an exhaustive study and a deeper appreciation 
of these names. When one stops to note that a queen wife and 
mother who figures prominently in the narratives having to do with 
several Judaean kings bore, according to story, the name of Athaliah 
(n*dny, ‘whom Yahveh afflicts’), he will have to admit that the 
deuteronomic editorial work in the Books of the Kings needs far more 
attention than it receives in this paper. 


Epwarp Day. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION. 


The Mystical Element of Religion as studied in Saint Catherine of Genoa 
and her Friends. By BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. (Macmillan 
& Co., London and New York, 1908.) 


CoLeripGE in Zhe Friend set the example of illustrating philo- 
sophical reflexion by biography ; and in the volumes before us Baron 
von Hiigel has studied ‘the mystical element of religion’ not only 
in general but in particular, as displayed in the life of St Catherine 
of Genoa, It must be admitted that this plan, while possessing some 
great advantages, has made the book a difficult one to read. One has 
a sense of being suddenly switched off, so to speak, from the line of 
theological speculation on to that of minute historical investigation 
and back again, and the shock of the change from the one to the 
other takes one’s breath away; nor can one all at once adjust oneself 
successively to such different kinds of motion. Carlyle indeed in his 
Past and Present, with its deep vein of political philosophy and its 
vivid portraiture of Abbot Sampson, has shewn how something of 
the sort can be done with great success; but it is given to very few 
writers to wield their instrument in the masterly fashion of Carlyle ; 
and with Baron von Hiigel it is not to be denied that the peculiarities 
of style to which a note accompanying the Second Impression pleads 
guilty—‘ Germanisms’, as his note says, ‘strange on the part of the son 
of a pure Scotchwoman, resident in England for some thirty-six years 
and more’—have added somewhat to the difficulty perhaps inseparable 
from the scheme of this very important and interesting work, which, 
in the author’s words, ‘embodies wellnigh all that the writer has been 
able to learn and to test, in the matter of religion, during now some 
thirty years of adult life’. 

In the preface, Baron von Hiigel tells us how ‘ the specifically post- 
Tridentine type of Catholicism, with its regimental Seminarism, its 
predominantly controversial spirit, its suspiciousness and _ timidity, 
persisted, however inevitable some of it may be, to win’ his ‘love’, 
and how he was drawn rather towards the religion of the ‘early and 
as yet truly Christian’ Renaissance, ‘ with its large-souled pre-Protestant, 
post-Mediaeval Catholics’, such as the philosopher-cardinal Nicholas of 
Coes, ‘the most truly comprehensive and Christian representative’ of 
the movement ‘at its best’, Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Ximenes, and 
(through the influence of Newman's Dream of Gerontius, the purgatorial 
doctrine of which was much affected by her teaching) the Genoese 
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mystic Catherine Fiesca Adorna, whom he has chosen as the especial 
subject of his affectionate study. In the course of the many years’ 
labour which our author has bestowed upon the life, character, and 
teaching of this holy woman, he has come (as one may often do with 
a loving friend) to form an estimate of her gifts which may well be a 
juster one than those with less close knowledge could form, although 
the evidence of it cannot be so stated as completely to convince them 
of its truth. And so we may reasonably take it on trust from Baron 
von Hiigel that St Catherine of Genoa was greater than one would 
gather from merely reading over what he has told us concerning her. 
But it must be admitted that while we are often assured that she was 
great although ‘ psychophysically ma/adive’, yet the latter characteristic 
is made more apparent than the former. In the same way the influence 
of Catherine on her friend Ettore Vernazza must no doubt have been 
great; but, if we look at the details of what we are told of him, 
a special obligation to her is, on the evidence’ given, quite conjectural 
in each case, unless perhaps it be in respect of the interest shewn 
by his will in the institutions with which she was connected. The 
present writer owes to Baron von Hiigel’s pages his acquaintance with 
Ettore Vernazza. He is in some ways a more attractive figure than 
his ‘saint-friend’ herself—notwithstanding the ingenious lie recorded 
of him on p. 336 of vol. i; which is perhaps only more barefaced, 
not more really unprincipled, than those with which we meet every 
day among sincere promoters of philanthropic enterprises. Nothing 
in the historical portion of Baron von Hiigel’s work is more interesting 
than the account of the causes to which it was due that Catherine 
was canonized, while Vernazza was not. The ‘popular devotion’ 
which is required as a condition precedent of saintly honours was 
paid to Catherine and not to Vernazza. But why? Not. because of 
her mystical doctrine, not because her works of mercy were more than 
his, but because of the ‘psychophysical peculiarities’ of her life and 
‘the more or less complete incorruption of her body’. These two 
things, as Baron von Hiigel adds, have neither of them ‘any necessary 
connexion with that faithful and heroic use of free-will and that spirit 
and grace of God in which the whole substance of sanctity consists’. 
‘ The point raised’, he says, ‘concerns simply the psychology of popular 
devotion’; but does it not concern also the value of the system by 
which the highest ecclesiastical authority makes itself, in acts invested 
with the utmost solemnity, the mere interpreter of a popular devotion, 
which is affected so far more by the outwardly portentous than by the 
morally excellent? It is not, of course, to be forgotten that moral 
excellence, or what is judged to be such, is always recognized or 
supposed to be present where canonization is decreed, and that it 
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is only because the outwardly extraordinary is (however wrongly) taken 
as testifying to inward sanctity that it is held to support a claim to 
a place in the calendar of saints. 

The daughter of this Ettore Vernazza, the Venerable Battista, was 
the goddaughter of St Catherine (whom she survived seventy-seven 
years) and composed (as our author contends) a Dialogue between 
St Catherine’s Soul, Body, and Self-love, Baron von Hiigel’s careful 
analysis of which shews it to be an interesting example of the way 
in which the picture of a departed teacher or friend comes to be, 
as it were, unconsciously refashioned in retrospect after the image 
of the disciple’s own later ideal. But, as Battista Vernazza was only 
thirteen at the time of St Catherine’s death, she could at that tender 
age have known but little of the secrets of her godmother’s inner life, 
and it was perhaps rather with her father Ettore’s stories of his friend 
than with her own reminiscences that she started. 

The most important contribution of St Catherine of Genoa to 
mystical theology was her doctrine of Purgatory, to the influence of 
which on Newman reference has already been made. Perhaps here 
again Baron von Hiigel leads us to expect more than we actually find 
in his account of it; it gives him occasion, however, to discuss the 
subject with which it deals, at length, and in a most interesting manner, 
in the chapter of the second volume called ‘ After-Life Problems and 
Doctrines’. It is almost with a shock that in the last sentence of 
this chapter we find it called ‘a study of her Eschatology’, for she 
has long since disappeared from view behind other and more famous 
teachers ; but she has become, as we have seen, so much the spiritual 
companion and guide of our author’s thoughts, that he tends to 
associate with her all the results to which, ‘following the argument 
whithersoever it may carry him’, he has been led on from the starting- 
point of her sayings. For my own part, I am inclined, with the 
lamented Father Tyrrell, in his interesting review of Zhe Mystical 
Element of Religion in the Hibbert Journal, to prefer to St Catherine 
of Genoa our English mystic Mother Juliana of Norwich (whom Baron 
von Hiigel compares with his own heroine on p. 318 of Vol. ii), 
though not perhaps on the same ground, on the ground, namely, that 
St Catherine does not equally exhibit the spirit of historical Christianity. 
Baron von Hiigel, however, considers that Mother Juliana, though 
“entirely orthodox’, is inferior to St Catherine in that she weakens too 
much the truth involved in the doctrine of eternal punishment. He 
holds that the final restitution of all things as taught by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen is incompatible with the ‘whole drift, 
philosophy, and tone’ of Christ’s teaching, which demand some such 
‘doctrine of abiding consequences’ as finds popular expression in 
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the traditional belief in hell; and, while he does not deny the presence 
in St Catherine’s writings (although he is prepared to attribute them 
in whole or in part to ‘sermonizing scribes’), of passages which seem 
to teach that ‘God can and does, as it were, catch souls unawares, 
calling them away and finally deciding their fate on occasion of any 
and every de facto volitional condition at the instant of death’, yet 
he would even justify a ‘hortatory attitude’ which should recognize 
in this form the real, if rare, occurrence of single acts or series of acts 
fully representative of character and so decisive of the future. He 
speculates on ‘mitigations of the sufferings of the lost’ and suggests, 
not indeed a ‘conditional immortality’, but a lowered level of life and 
consciousness in impenitent souls; although this debars him from 
availing himself of the attempt which he notes Newman and Tyrrell 
as making, to find in the denial of a sense of succession in the future 
life a way of escape from the horror of imagining a state of punishment 
endlessly prolonged. For from a ‘ ¢ofum-simul sense of consciousness’ 
the lost, he thinks, must surely be further removed than we, when at 
our best in the earthly life. It is not without real gratitude to Baron 
von Hiigel for giving us upon this matter the meditations of a nature 
at once so philosophical and so deeply religious as his, that I still 
venture to doubt whether in his statement and discussion of the 
question the influence of traditional mythology upon his mind is not 
still too strong. The whole conception of a future life for individual 
souls is difficult enough ; but, if an attempt be made to frame some- 
thing of the kind, the formulas of ‘eternal punishment’ and of ‘final 
restitution’ will surely alike be found too simple to work with. Yet 
both have a representative value, as embodying ethical convictions, 
the one that of the profound seriousness of the moral life, the other 
that of the universality of the divine love: and, perhaps, in saying 
that, we are not after all far from the thought of Baron von Hiigel 
himself. 

The eschatology of St Catherine of Genoa becomes in our author’s 
hands a text for the discussion of her attitude and that of other mystics 
towards the great questions of morality and evil, of divine immanence 
and of personality in man and in God, a discussion always suggestive 
and often illuminating, which will be found singularly rich alike in 
variety of learning and in originality of thought. One of the most 
interesting passages of all is that which deals with the via negativa 
and ‘the Mystic’s apparent Agnosticism’. A difficulty may be raised 
as to the conclusion on this point reached on p. 290 of Vol. ii. ‘We 
shall reject’, says Baron von Hiigel, ‘any absolute qualitative difference 
between the soul’s deepest possibilities and ideals, and God ; and shall, 
in its stead, maintain an absolute difference between God and all our 
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downward inclinations, acts and habits, and an indefinite difference, 
in worth and dignity, between God and the very best that, with His 
help, we can aim at and become.’ But suppose we take the case of 
a possible superhuman being, such as angels are imagined to be. 
If an angel were disposed to do something which would be permissible 
to a man, but not to an angel (as things which would be sinful in 
a man are not sinful in a beast), how could there be an adsolute 
difference between God and /Ais inclination or act in the case of the 
angel and not in the case of a man, into whose higher life it might be 
capable of entering? Perhaps Baron von Hiigel would set the adso/ute 
difference between the directions which we call ‘ upward’ and ‘ down- 
ward’ on the moral scale, and not between the acts or inclinations which 
occur upon the scale. But if so, this should, I think, have been more 
clearly stated. 

The chief literary sources of St Catherine’s ideas—St Paul, the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, the pseudo-Dionysius, and Jacopone da 
Todi are discussed, and the difference of St Catherine’s own mind 
from those of her authorities pointed out. An interesting and curious 
question is raised, but not settled, as to the medium through which 
certain Platonic doctrines affected her beliefs respecting the future 
life. The careful account of her conversion, with its two stages, in 
the first of which she was penetrated with a sense of God’s goodness 
and of her own sins, and in the second had a vision (her first and 
last vision, in the proper sense of the word) of CAris¢t shedding His 
blood for love’s sake, should be studied in connexion with other 
histories of sudden conversion, The importance alike to the theologian 
and to the psychologist of a comparative study of such experience has 
come of late to be fully recognized. 

Especially suggestive and interesting is the last chapter of the whole 
work, which deals with ‘The Scientific Habit and Mysticism’, and 
which one feels to be to a great extent autobiographical. Here 
Baron von Hiigel insists that physical science with its ideal of universal 
mechanism and the pessimism to which this is apt to give occasion, 
has succeeded in the spiritual life of our time to the office discharged 
in the early days of Christianity by the belief in an approaching end 
of the world, and afterwards by the gloomy view of the earthly prospects 
of our race which were encouraged by teaching such as St Augustine’s 
concerning the fall of Adam and its legacy of ‘original sin’. By 
dwarfing our individual and even our social concerns in presence of 
the immensities of space and time, as those older beliefs dwarfed 
them in the presence of the ‘last things’, it makes, in Baron von 
Hiigel’s view, for the detachment and ‘other-worldliness’ required 
by the Christian religion. This ‘truly spiritual function and fruitful- 
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ness of Deterministic Science’ is brought out in the pantheistic 
philosophy with which—as pre-eminently in Spinoza himself—it has 
so often been associated. ‘For only if Man deeply requires a profound 
desubjectivizing, a great shifting of the centre of his interest, away 
from the petty, claimful, animal self, with its “I against all the world”, 
to a great kingdom of souls, in which Man gains his larger, spiritual, 
unique personality, with its “I as part of, and for all the world”, by 
accepting to be but one amongst thousands of similar constituents in 
a system expressive of the thoughts of God ; and only if Mathematico- 
Physical Science is specially fitted to provide such a bath, and hence 
is so taken, with all its apparently ruinous Determinism and seeming 
Godlessness ; is such Science really safe from apologetic emasculation ; 
or from running, a mere unrelated dilettantism, alongside of the deepest 
interests of the soul ; or from, in its turn, crushing or at least hampering 
the deepest, the spiritual life of man, Hence all the greater Partial 
Mystics have got a something about them which indicates that they 
have indeed passed through fire and water, that their poor selfishness 
has been purified in a bath of painfully-bracing spiritual air and light, 
through which they have emerged into a larger, fuller life’. Baron 
von Hiigel adds that ‘Nicolas of Coes, Pascal, Malebranche are but 
three men out of many whose Mysticism and whose Mathematico- 
Physical Science thus interstimulated each other and jointly deepened 
their souls’. Nor is it only of physical science with its ‘seemingly 
fatalistic mechanism’ and its indifference to our desires and feelings 
that this can be said; the same result may be obtained from an 
historical science with its ‘apparently chance contingencies’ and its 
revelation of the unexpectedly humble and unbeautiful beginnings of 
our most sacred institutions. It is principally in the pursuit of such 
a science, in that of Biblical criticism—taken up in no ‘easy, dilettante 
fashion’—that Baron von Hiigel avails himself of this opportunity 
for ‘discipline and ascetism’. It would have been welcome, if, besides 
throwing out the striking thought which we have mentioned—a thought 
deserving of the most careful consideration—he had pursued the theme 
somewhat further and dwelt more in detail on particular difficulties 
which beset the attempt to unite the scientific and the religious views 
of the world. No doubt there are not a few references to the theories 
now in vogue which would make physical science mainly descriptive 
(though we think Baron von Hiigel does not himself use the word), 
and to the philosophy of M. Bergson—but these do not indemnify us 
for answers of our author’s own to questions which we should like to 
ask him, as arising (in Parliamentary phrase) out of what he has already 
told us. 


M. Bergson’s discussions of the nature of Zime in particular, have 
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exercised a great influence on Baron von Hiigel’s thought. He 
observes that ‘a careful study of Kant’s critique of the two categories 
of Space and Time’ (Kant, of course, does not reckon them as 
categories in the strict sense)—which treats them on the same level 
as alike ‘forms of perception’—‘ suffices to convince us of the in- 
definitely richer content, and more ultimate reality, of the latter’; and 
he follows M. Bergson in his distinction of ‘duration’ in which ‘our 
deeper human experiences take place’ from ‘mathematical uniform 
clock-time’ and its quite automatic and necessary simplification and 
misrepresentation of the experience of duration ‘ by its imaginary pro- 
jection on to space’. There is no doubt a difficulty in any view 
which—though decidedly not intended to be sceptical—yet makes 
a misrepresentation to be necessary. The same difficulty is inseparable 
from the Kantian contrast between what we must think and what we 
think must be. 

With the tendency now so common, which finds expression in the 
doctrine, to which reference has already been made, that physical 
science is merely descriptive—the tendency to contrast reflexion with 
the primary experience upon which it works as something in which 
there is loss rather than gain, which substitutes for the living concrete 
whole something partial, abstract and dead—with this tendency Baron 
von Hiigel has a discriminating sympathy. Probably his readers will 
not agree together as to the success of his attempt to frame a theory 
which shall adopt what is best in this tendency without unduly dis- 
paraging reflexion. The attempt is made in reference to the relation 
of Christ’s teaching as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels to the teaching 
of St Catherine of Genoa and of the four theologians who, as we have 
seen, especially influenced her though their writings—St Paul, the 
authors of the Fourth Gospel and of the pseudo-Dionysian treatises, 
and Jacopone da Todi. ‘ All five are’, says our author, ‘ indefinitely 
closer to each other than any one of them is to the still richer, more 
complete, and more entirely balanced though less articulated, Synoptic 
teaching, which enfolds all that is abiding in those other five, whilst 
they, even if united, do not approximately exhaust the substance of 
that teaching.’ ‘It is the Synoptic, the pre-Pauline tradition which 
contains the fuller arsenal of the spiritual forces which have transfigured 
and which still inspire the world of souls,’ ‘This, of course,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘does not mean that the Pauline-Joannine developements were 
not necessary, or are not abiding elements towards the understanding 
of the Christian spirit . . . that the reflective penetration and reapplica- 
tion of the original more spontaneous message was, from the very 
nature of the case, inferior to the first less articulated announcement 
of the Good Tidings. But it merely signifies that this necessary process 
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of reflection could only be applied to parts ot the original, immensely 
rich and varied, because utterly living, divinely spiritual, whole ; and 
that, thus, the special balance and tension which characterized the 
original, complete spirit and temper, could, however profoundly, be 
reproduced only in part. For the time being this later penetration 
and resetting of some elements from among the whole of Our Lord’s 
divinely rich and simple life and teaching, necessarily and rightly, 
yet none the less most really, ignored, or put for the time into some 
other context, certain other sides and aspects of that primitive treasure 
of inexhaustible experience. Only the full, equable, and simultaneous 
unfolding of all the petals could have realized the promise and content 
of the bud, whereas the bud, holding enfolded within itself such various 
elements and combinations of truth, could not expand its petals other- 
wise than successively, hence at any one moment somewhat onesidedly 
and partially. Each and all of these unfoldings bring some further 
insight into, and articulation of, the original spiritual organism, and 
that they are not more, but less, than the totality of that primitive 
experience and revelation, does not prove that such reflective work 
is wrong or even simply dispensable—for, on the contrary, in some 
degree or form it was and ever is necessary to the soul’s apprehension 
of that life and truth—but simply implies the immensity of the spiritual 
light and impulsion given by Our Lord, and the relative smallness 
of even the greatest of His followers.’ These passages should be 
considered in connexion with Father Tyrrell’s criticism of M. Loisy 
in Between Scylla and Charyébdis, in which he qualifies a doctrine of 
dogmatic developement which would regard the first stage of a religion 
as a mere germ of what it is to be, by the recognition of a normal 
or classical character in that first stage which may be expressed by 
calling it a ‘ revelation’ which has afterwards to be gradually interpreted. 
A thoroughgoing recognition of developement in theology must not 
forget that the inspiration of great prophets has an abiding value, 
like that of great poets and artists, so that their followers must turn 
back to it again and again, as students of mathematical and physical 
science do not need to turn back to the superseded teaching of the 
pioneers in their departments of inquiry. 

The supreme example of this superiority of an original inspira- 
tion to partial interpretations of it by subsequent reflexion Baron 
von Hiigel finds in the life and teaching of Christ as compared 
with those of Christian saints and doctors, whether within or without 
the New Testament Canon. He finds ‘a most legitimate ground for 
consolation to a Catholic’ in the fact ‘that Catholicism has ever 
refused to do more than include the Pauline and Joannine theologies 
amongst its earliest and most normative stimulations and expressions’ ; 
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so that it has emphasized less than Protestantism the novelty of Christi- 
anity, the breach made in it with all that was before or is outside it, 
on which St Paul and St John in different ways insist, and thus finds 
less difficulty where modern life and science bring out that continuity 
and community between the Christian and the pre-Christian and extra- 
Christian religions, the sense of which is preserved in the Synoptic 
Gospels. For they, in Baron von Hiigel’s opinion, present ‘Our 
Lord’s attitude towards the Jewish Church of His time, as one, even 
at its keenest, analogous to that of Savonarola, and not to that of 
a Luther, still less of a Calvin, towards the Christian Church of their 
day’. With these observations should be compared the very excellent 
and balanced discussion, in the section on ‘the Dualistic Attitude 
towards the Body’, of asceticism and the attitude towards it of the 
Synoptic Christ and of the Catholic Church, on pp. 121 foll. of vol. ii. 
The remark in the last paragraph of this section on those whom 
Mr Leonard Hobhouse in his recent book on Mora/s in Evolution 
has called ‘ the horrible Fathers of the Desert’ is not to be overlooked. 

In defence of Baron von Hiigel’s contention that the Roman Catholic 
Church has remained more faithful to the type of Christ’s teaching 
as found in the Synoptic Gospels than the Christian communities 
which have over-emphasized the Pauline or Johannine elements in 
the theological tradition, there is no doubt much to be said. It is 
a less lovely characteristic of Roman Catholicism that is expressed 
by the phrase ‘bound to hold’ thrice used on p. 242 of vol. ii—in an 
interesting discussion of the doctrine of Purgatory. It is quite possible 
to rate more lightly than did the late Auguste Sabatier those institu- 
tions which link the worship and government of the Catholic Church 
of to-day not only with the traditions of the earliest Christian community, 
but with those of the religions out of which and in the midst of which 
Christianity arose, and yet to agree unreservedly with the view of 
authority defended in his posthumous work, Les Religions de [ Autorité 
et la Religion de 1 Esprit. 

Our last quotations will shew that Baron von Hiigel is very far 
removed from such an ‘impossible simplification concerning philo- 
sophy’ in its relation to religion as he criticizes in the case of Professor 
Wilhelm Hermann, from whose extraordinary statements as to the 
worthlessness of all non-Christian experience of God he truly says 
that it is ‘not an indifferentist blindness to the profound differences, 
in their degree of truth, between the religions of the world’ that makes 
the mind revolt. Not only the ‘ Panchristism’ of this theologian, but 
other forms of Ritschlianism are discussed in a most interesting manner 
in chap. xiii ; and we are grateful also for the admirable passage quoted 
on p. 261 from an article by Professor Troeltsch in Kantstudien on that 
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depreciation of mysticism by Kant which has been developed by the 
Ritschlians into a one-sided insistance on historical Christianity with 
which Kant would most certainly have had no sympathy at all. 

The warm appreciation with which Baron von Hiigel welcomes all 
serious effort after religious truth, in whatever quarter he finds it, is 
a most attractive feature of his book. This is not limited only to the 
work of the writers—themselves a group of men belonging to very 
various confessions and schools of thought and with very various sym- 
pathies—the author’s debt to whom is expressly recognized in the 
preface, but to others with whose general attitude he has few points 
of agreement, such as Dr Schiller, whose article in Humanism on 
‘Activity and Substance’ is justly praised, and Professor A. E. Taylor, 
of whose Problem of Conduct it is well observed that it ‘contains a very 
vigorous and suggestive study of the similarities and differences between 
Morality and Religion, marred though it is by paradox and impatience’. 
One is sometimes disposed to think that this desire to say the best 
that can be said of all fellow workers has carried Baron von Hiigel 
too far—as when he observes of Professor H. Joly’s Psychology of the 
Saints that there are in it ‘many most useful facts and reflexions’ 
without any warning as to the highly unsatisfactory character of that 
disappointing work on a deeply interesting subject. On the subject of 
ancient philosophy in general Baron von Hiigel follows Zeller closely, 
sometimes perhaps—as on the treatment of Universal and Particular 
in Aristotle—a little too closely. To one or two statements about 
Aristotle it is possible to demur. Thus the ‘ virtues’ in Zth. Nic. 111 
and IV are taken too seriously. Baron von Hiigel overlooks the facts 
that they are only introduced to illustrate the generalization about the 
‘mean’; that this generalization is not extended to the ‘ intellectual 
virtues’; and that consequently the philosopher, whose manner of life 
Aristotle certainly regarded as the most excellent of all, does not appear 
at all in his gallery of ‘characters’, From p. 195 of vol. ii a hasty 
reader might gather that Aristotle attributed immortality to the 
‘dialectic faculty’ as well as to the vois; and the description of the 
life of Oewp‘a as a ‘non-actively contemplative life’ is certainly mis- 
leading, and suggests a not unfrequent misinterpretation of the philo- 
sopher’s meaning; though, when we find on the next page that 
Baron von Hiigel would translate évépyea by ‘action’ and leave 
‘activity’ to translate (I suppose) wpagis, we see that it is not intended 
to suggest anything of the sort. 

It remains to apologize both to Baron von Hiigel and to my readers 
for presenting these random observations on points suggested by the 
book before us as a review of a work of whose contents it would 

perhaps have been better by means of a summary to have given such 
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a foretaste that those interested in the philosophy of religion would 
have been helped to turn at once to exploration on their own account. 
For it must be remembered we have here, in a form as unlike as possible 
to an ordinary systematic treatment of the subject, the author’s philo- 
sophy of religion; and, as the author is one to whom religion is the 
supreme interest of life, the shape, strange as it may seem, into which 
his thoughts have been thrown, is expressive of his individual genius, 
and must not be left out of account in estimating the thoughts them- 
selves. No one who cares enough for the theme of the work to give 
it, undeterred by the difficult manner of presentation, the patient and 
sympathetic study which it deserves, will miss an abundant reward for 
his pains. 

There are some misprints in the book besides those corrected in the 
slip of Errata circulated with the Second Impression, but most of these 
will be readily corrected at sight. What, by the way, can be meant (at 
p. 156 of vol. i) by the reference to a King of Sardinia in 1164? 


CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


AUGUSTINE’S RELIGIOUS DEVELOPEMENT. 


Augustin: Studien su seiner geistigen Entwicklung, von Lic. Dr Hans 
Becker, Leipzig. (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1908.) 


Dr BECKER’s volume, with its array of carefully selected passages from 
Augustine’s writings, should prove a welcome help to those who desire to 
trace the progressive developement of Augustine’s religious thought. 
The term geistig is often a stumbling-block to the translator, who is apt 
to hesitate between the renderings ‘mental’ and ‘spiritual’, for in 
German usage now the one idea, now the other predominates. Here, 
however, it should occasion no difficulty, for in Augustine’s case mental 
and spiritual developement kept pace with one another in a remarkable 
degree. During the whole of his mature life he was an ardent seeker 
after truth to satisfy his intellect, but in an equal degree a searcher after 
spiritual peace, for to him the two were inseparably connected. 

In the present volume Dr Becker confines himself to the works 
written before the year 400. In a subsequent volume he proposes to 
deal with Augustine’s later thinking on history, religion, and philosophy 
contained in the De Civitate Dei and other works. 

The chief problem which arises out of the writings under review in 
the present volume is to determine the exact period in his life when 
Augustine ceased to be a sympathetic philosophical enquirer, and 
became a positive believer and a Catholic Christian. According to the 
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narrative in the Confessions, after the famous scene in the garden at 
Milan, in the year 386, a complete change came over him which altered 
not only his moral life but all his tastes and pursuits. He resigned his 
professorship of rhetoric, for he would not longer fill a Chair of Lies, 
and he retired to a quiet country house where he spent his time in 
reading the scriptures and in penitential prayer in preparation for 
baptism. We possess, however, four treatises written by Augustine 
during his retreat at Cassiciacum : Contra Academicos, De Beata Vita, 
De Ordine, and the Soliloguia, which exhibit his mood and his avoca- 
tions in an entirely different light. He is surrounded by a group of 
cheerful, sympathetic friends, and he and they are keenly interested 
in literature and especially in philosophy. Augustine himself lavishes 
praises on the life of the philosopher, and when writing to his friend 
Romanianus, to whom one of the treatises is dedicated, he almost 
seems to speak as if philosophy was the sole pathway to truth and 
blessedness. Of preparation for baptism we do not hear a word. 

So striking is the contrast between the two accounts that M. Gourdon, 
in his Essai sur la conversion de Saint Augustin, comes to the conclusion 
that the narrative in the Confessions must be set aside in favour of the 
contemporary writings which prove that at Cassiciacum Augustine was 
no Christian but a Neo-Platonic philosopher. Augustine’s own words 
are, however, a refutation of this extreme view, for in the Contra 
Academicos he names himself a disciple of Christ, from whose authority, 
he adds, he will never depart ; but his references to Christianity and to 
scripture are, it must be admitted, singularly few when compared with 
the large space given to philosophy. The following is Dr Becker's 
judgement on this vexed question (p. 56) :— 

‘It has been the custom to place the final developement of Augustine 
with respect to Christianity in the wrong place. It has been looked 
for in the period associated with the three names, Rome, Milan, 
Cassiciacum. In a certain respect this is right. Augustine learned 
during this period to value Christianity afresh—but for the sake of the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy. The time when he was to require no philo- 
sophical authority in order to prize Christianity aright lay in the distance. 
‘his time, when he arrived at the conviction that the Christian religion 
—to use an expression of Goethe’s—is in itself a mighty entity, far 
exalted above philosophy, and requiring no support, lies in the years 
387-389.’ 

I doubt the justice of Dr Becker’s remark that Augustine valued 
Christianity for the sake of the Neo-Platonic philosophy. I should 
be disposed to put it the other way, and to say that for the sake of 
Christianity he put a high value on the Neo-Platonic philosophy by 
means of which he hoped to interpret and to vindicate the Christian 
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system to himself and others. By his experiences in Milan his heart 
had been drawn towards Christianity, but he felt the need of help to 
justify his faith in a world which was still largely hostile to it ; perhaps 
also to justify it to himself. 

A comparison of the narrative in the Confessions with the Dialogues 
makes it difficult to acquit Augustine of having given a one-sided, not to 
say a misleading, account of his life and pursuits at Cassiciacum. But 
at the time he wrote the Confessions he was alienated from his former 
philosophic self ; he had therefore no desire to inspire his readers with 
a love for philosophy ; he wrote for their edification, and one writing 
for edification has seldom much scruple in omitting whatever does not 
serve the immediate purpose which he has in view. 

The second portion of Dr Becker’s book is devoted to an examination 
of Augustine’s knowledge and use of the writers of classical antiquity. 
His mind was so saturated with their thoughts and words that he could 
hardly open his mouth without betraying his familiarity with, and in many 
cases his love for, his ancient teachers. As he got older his admiration 
becomes colder, and is often mingled with sharp censure. It was one 
of the tragedies in the lives of cultivated Christians in the Patristic 
Church that the authors to whom they owed their education, and whom 
they had learned to love well, were the representatives of a hostile faith 
against which they had to contend. As ecclesiastical feeling grew 
stronger the alienation became more marked, as we see in the writings 
of Gregory the Great, whose opinions determined the attitude of the 
mediaeval Church. 

But Augustine never altogether lost his admiration for the teachers of 
his youth and early manhood. Dr Becker writes (p. 155) :—‘ Although he 
did not spare “heathenism ” and antiquity in his polemics, what is best in 
antiquity remained with him as a lasting heritage, viz. the idealism, the 
enthusiasm for investigation and for knowledge, the open eye, and an 
interest for all the world and for the questions relating to human life : 
in short the xaddv xdyadv of classicism. After he became a Christian, 
with that consistency which was native to his character, he placed 
everything in the light of the Gospel in which he had found peace for 
his soul. Although we find in his writings—and the older he became 
the more frequent they are—a number of unfavourable judgements on 
the spiritual world of antiquity, which environed him, nevertheless, to 
the end of his life, he represented not only an outward but an inward 
relation between Christianity and culture, and embodied in his own 
personality the truth of the word of scripture, which was so often forgotten 
by the Church in later times: wrdvra ipév, ipeis 8 Xpurrod, Xpords 82 
Geod.’ 


Joun Grss. 
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PHILO’S EXEGESIS. 


Philon, Commentairve allégorique des saintes lois apres Pouvre des six 
jours. Texte grec; traduction frangaise, introduction et index par 
Emite Bréuier (A. Picard et fils, Paris, 1909). 


PROFESSOR BrEHIER has followed up his exposition of Philo’s 
philosophical and religious ideas with an edition of his three books 
de legum allegoriis. ‘To the honour of the super-editors, MM. Hemmer 
and Lejay, it is included in their series of ‘Textes et Documents pour 
étude historique du Christianisme’. No other non-Christian author 
is as yet represented in their list, but the inclusion of Philo indicates 
a sagacious catholicity of outlook which may do more to correct the 
artificial isolation of Christianity from its ‘ profane’ or pagan background. 

The value of Philo for the student of Christianity is implied by 
St Jerome, who reckons this Jew as one of those who built or adorned 
the Christian Church. St Jerome’s reasons are invalid, but there is 
good reason for such recognition. In Philo’s exegesis of the Old 
Testament Scriptures the great Christian commentators—especially 
and directly the Alexandrines—found their inspiration and their guide. 
Origen applies the Philonian rules of exegesis to the books of the New 
Testament, and Ambrose borrows wholesale from Philo’s extant works. 
Apart from this obvious indebtedness on the part of the Christian 
Fathers, the student of Christianity must go to Philo if he would 
appreciate the religion from which Christianity sprang. An old man 
eloquent and didactic, he has written out the principles and the 
applications of the principles which he received. Maker of tracts 
as he is, he has matter for the historian. He is a philosopher— 
taking things easily, because all comes from God’s good hand—and 
yet he insists upon obedience to the letter of the Law and denounces 
dependence upon medical assistance (for example) as impiety. 

The books, which Professor Bréhier has edited and translated, cover 
Genesis ii 1 to iii 19 with the exception of iii 2-7. The Commentary 
treats the Scripture as allegorical, and it is illustrated and enforced 
by passages taken from the Pentateuch generally and interpreted in 
the same way. Aaron is Speech and Miriam Sensation. When it 
is said that Jacob ‘crossed this Jordan with his rod’, the meaning is 
that the ascetic mind crosses the descents of corruptible nature by 
means of education. Every text that is quoted is full of such edifica- 
tion. Moses the prophet becomes a preacher and a spiritual director. 
The particular incidents of his narrative are displayed as big with 
universal truths. And so the treatise deals with such topics as the 
ideal world, which is apprehended not by the senses but by the mind, 
VOL. XI. H 
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the virtues, the origin of language, passion and sensation, the knowledge 
of God, repentance, and so forth. 

The Greek text and the French version confront one another page 
by page. The text deviates only occasionally from that of Cohn and 
Wendland—and then (it appears) in deference to the criticisms of 
Professor Nestle whose main concern is with the text of the Septuagint. 
The version seems to be at once accurate and intelligible in itself. 
Footnotes (all too few) cite parallels from Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, 
Seneca, Plato, and the like. A short introduction deals with the life of 
Philo and the contents of the treatise. There is also an index of proper 
names, rare words, and philosophical terms. 

It remains for directors of theological students to set the de gum 
allegoriis thus edited for any examinations which they are able to 
control. 


J. H. A. Hart. 


THE WISDOM OF AHIKAR. 


Histoire et Sagesse d Ahikar 1 Assyrien, traduction des versions syriaques 
avec les principales differences des versions arabes, arménienne, grecque, 
néo-syriaque, slave et roumaine, par F. Nav. (Documents pour 
Vétude de la Bible, Letouzey et Ané, Paris, 1909.) 


THE curious literary problem of the story of Ahikar is one on which 
great advance has recently been made, and it has for some time been 
recognized that it s not an invention founded upon the allusion to 
Ahikar in the book of Tobit, but is derived from a Hebrew or Aramaic 
original older than that book ; and this conclusion has now been strik- 
ingly confirmed by the discovery of the story in a Jewish Aramaic 
papyrus of the end of the fifth century B. c. at Elephantine: but to this 
discovery M. Nau can only allude in an appendix, and, until the text 
has been published, his conclusions can of course be only provisional. 
There can be little doubt that of the published versions the Syriac is 
the oldest, and all others seem to be directly or indirectly derived from 
a Syriac original older than our existing texts. ‘Two of these texts were 
published by Dr Rendel Harris in 1898; but M. Nau has examined 
several other manuscripts, and, though the rules of the series in which 
his work appears seem to preclude him from printing the text, he has 
given us a translation of a Berlin MS, which, though late, is interesting 
in that it correctly makes Esarhaddon son, not father, of Sennacherib, 
and in this agrees with a MS from Turkestan of which M. Nau has 
obtained a copy. To this translation is appended a translation of the 
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sayings of Ahikar in other versions which are not found in the Syriac. 
With regard to the connexion between the versions it is hard to see how 
M. Nau can think that the Slavonic is a direct translation from the 
Syriac, for there can never have been any one capable of making such 
a translation. ‘The Slavonic version must surely have been made from 
Greek ; and the fact that it agrees with the Syriac rather than with the 
existing Greek text is of no moment, for in that text the story is trans- 
ferred to Aesop, whereas from the allusions in Strabo and Diogenes 
Laertius it is clear that the Greeks knew the name of Ahikar, and must 
therefore have had an older version. 

* M. Nau, accepting the works of Democritus cited by Clement and 
Stobaeus as genuine, would throw back the original Aramaic document 
to the sixth century, and even maintains that it is substantially historical 
and may be based upon a composition of Ahikar himself; but, even if 
we concede the date assumed, we are still 150 years from the time of 
Esarhaddon, and a romance of this kind is little historical evidence for 
facts dated 150 years before. There is one point connected with the 
work which M. Nau has treated in a somewhat insufficient manner, and 
that is its relation to Judaism. Ahikar at the beginning prays to the 
gods for a son, and, failing to receive an answer, turns to the God 
of Israel and is told that in consequence of his having had recourse to 
idols his prayer will not be granted : but this has no bearing upon the 
story, and, though the sayings are in monotheistic form, there is no 
further reference to Judaism until the last two chapters, which the 
citations of Psalms and Proverbs shew to contain late additions. There 
therefore seems to be more than M. Nau will admit in favour of the 
theory that the story is of heathen origin ; and this theory is confirmed 
by Clement’s statement that Democritus got it from Babylon and his 
description of it as ri ’Axcxdpou orjAnv, which M. Nau explains as 
a Babylonian tablet. It is also very difficult to believe either that 
a Jew would make his hero pray to the Assyrian gods, or that a purely 
Jewish story would have been so widely diffused over the Greek world. 
But, even if we do not accept all M. Nau’s conclusions, his researches 
are throughout interesting and suggestive, and, as the work also contains 
an excellent summary of the literature of the subject, it cannot be 
neglected by any one who wishes to study this difficult problem. 


E. W. Brooks. 
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COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the collection of the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester. By W.E.Crum. Manchester University 
Press and London: Bernard Quaritch, Sherratt & Hughes, 1909. 
Large 4to, pp. xii+274 + 12 plates. 


THE manuscripts here catalogued by the foremost of our Coptic 
scholars were acquired, with one unimportant exception, from the Earl of 
Crawford in 1901 by Mr Rylands. The nucleus of the collection seems 
to have been derived from Archdeacon Tattam’s library; a second 
important section, including all the papyri, was purchased in 1898 by 
Lord Crawford from dealers at Gizeh. It now consists of 467 items: 
the majority of these, as usual, are non-literary. 

It is needless to say that Mr Crum’s work is admirably done, and 
that its outward presentation is all that could be desired. The catalogue 
is a stately and beautiful volume, the type excellent, and the plates 
(which comprise fifty-one facsimiles) very satisfactory. The very full 
indexes of names and words are preceded by a useful table of the 
approximate dates of the manuscripts. Among the facsimiles, that of 
no. 7, a leaf of a tiny copy of Proverbs on vellum (cent. vi-vii?) seems 
specially noteworthy. 

The arrangement of the catalogue is as follows: nos. 1-410 are 
Sa‘idic, of which 1-18 are Biblical, 19-61 Liturgical, 62-83 Homilies, 
Epistles, &c., 84-99 Narratives, Acts, Martyrdoms, 100-111 Magic and 
Medicine, 112~114 Miscellaneous, 115-460 Non-literary. Nos. 411-415 
are Middle Egyptian, two of them literary. 416-466 are Bohairic: of 
these 416-423 Biblical, 424, 425 Lectionaries, 426-435 Liturgical, 436, 
437 Homilies, 438-449 Narratives, &c., 450-459 Philological works, 
460-466 Non-literary, 467 Arabic. 

The Sa‘idic portion contains no complete volumes. Among the 
Biblical fragments two are assigned to cent. iv—v (nos. 2 Psalter and 
16 Hebrews). The bulk of the Liturgical matter is of cent. x-xi. 
Among the Homilies no. 62 has three leaves of a discourse attributed 
ina Curzon MS to Athanasius, but not certainly identified : 67-70 are by 
Shenoute. The section Narratives, &c., yields a few apocryphal frag- 
ments: of these, 84 is from some form of the apocalypse of Moses or 
Life of Adam ; 85 has a text relating to Solomon and Thabor, king of 
the Gentiles (vos). This does not correspond to our present texts of 
the Testament of Solomon, but there may be a faint echo of it in 
a magical prayer which exists in Ethiopic, and has been translated by 
R. Basset (Les Apocryphes Ethiopiens vii pp. 28 sqq-). This prayer 
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tells of Solomon’s struggles with the king of the smiths, whose name 
appears to be Taamrina. 86 (of cent. vii—viii) is a leaf containing an 
address of Christ to the Apostles. It may prove to be connected with 
the narrative described but not yet published by C. Schmidt (Berlin, 
Sitzungsberichte, 1895), of which a fragment has recently been found by 
Bick in Latin in a Vienna palimpsest (Vienna, Sitsungsberichte, 1908). 

88 has a small bit of a legend in which Jesus and John occur. One 
sentence runs as follows: ‘ But Jesus sat down (?) by the caldron... 
took three girths of wool and drew them through (?) the caldron ; and 
the teacher looked.’ This recalls (dimly enough) the miracle of Jesus 
and the dyer in the Gospel of Thomas. 

Of the letters, one group (268-276) is of cent. iv-v ; 311, 313, 396 are 
of similar date. 

The Bohairic MSS are mostly of later date. The most important of 
the New Testament texts have been described and used by Mr Horner, 
and the few apocryphal fragments by Forbes Robinson. 

These notes are designed to draw attention to the points likely to be 
of special interest to readers of this JouRNAL. It is obvious that the 
volume contains linguistic and lexical matter of the highest value to 
Coptic scholars, but of this I am not competent to form an estimate. 


M. R. JAMEs. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


A History of the Doctrine of the Eucharist. By DARWELL STONE. 
2 vols. (Longmans, London, 1909.) 


THE author tells us that the present work arose out of his custom 
of forming lists of passages intended to illustrate the teaching of 
representative men and periods with a view to lectures on Christian 
doctrine. Many of the materials thus accumulated have already 
appeared in the writer’s articles on the Eucharist in the Church 
Quarterly Review, and in a briefer form in the volume on Zhe Holy 
Communion in the Oxford Library of Practical Theology. In the 
present work these materials have been supplemented and arranged. 
The result is a most complete thesaurus of passages bearing upon 
the history of the doctrine of the Eucharist from the period of the 
New Testament to the present day. The passages are given in English, 
and the task of translating them must have sorely tested the powers 
of the writer. If at times his renderings are open to question, the 
care and labour bestowed upon the task are deserving of all praise. 
Mr Stone expresses a justifiable dislike of scanty quotations. His 
own quotations are given at great length, and this fact, while it adds 
to the completeness of his book, makes it difficult to read, and does 
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not allow sufficient scope for adequate discussion of the passages given. 
The grouping of the passages, in the earlier part of the work, according 
to the characteristic conceptions exhibited in them, supplies indeed 
some valuable guidance, and the summaries at the end of each 
important section help to gather up their teaching. In the mediaeval 
and later period, however, there is less attempt to sort and arrange 
the quotations, and the result is somewhat bewildering to the ordinary 
reader. The desire of the writer to let his authorities speak for them- 
selves stands rather in the way of his task as a historian. As a collection 
of materials for a history of the doctrine of the Eucharist the present 
work is invaluable. But it can scarcely be called a history in the 
fullest sense of the word. The writer frequently does not come to 
sufficiently close quarters with the evidence which he handles; the 
sifting and critical analysis of the materials needs to be carried much 
further ; lastly, a fuller comparison and criticism of the conceptions 
of different writers and periods seems needed before a judgement can 
be formed upon the worth and importance of the developements 
exhibited in the course of the history of the doctrine. 

In his treatment of the accounts of the Institution in the synoptic gospels 
Mr Stone leaves on one side many of the important critical questions which 
have been raised with regard to them and their relation to the account 
given by St Paul in 1 Corinthians. He maintains the literal interpreta- 
tion of the words ‘This is My Body’, ‘This is My Blood’, and the 
sacrificial sense of the words zouiv and dvdyvyo.s. But neither here 
nor in his discussion of the prayers in the Didache and the language 
of Ignatius does he add much to previous discussions. Of more 
importance and value is his presentation of the divergent types of 
eucharistic doctrine current in the ante-Nicene Church. He illustrates 
at great length the use of the terms ‘figure’ and ‘symbol’ applied to 
the elements by many writers, and shews with what qualifications this 
language must be accepted as expressing their real view. In parts 
of the teaching of Clement of Alexandria and Origen he admits that 
there are ‘affinities with the later opinions of some mystics and even 
of the Quakers’ (i 54). The two types of eucharistic teaching exhibited 
in Augustine and Ambrose, and their influence on later Western teaching, 
are clearly shewn, and the treatment of Ratramn and Berengar is marked 
by judgement and reserve. Side by side with this developement of 
doctrine on the subject of the eucharistic gift, the sacrificial concep- 
tions associated with the Eucharist are indicated, though perhaps 
hardly with the same analytical treatment. 

Mr Stone writes sympathetically of the teaching of the schoolmen, 
to whose contributions to the doctrine of the Eucharist justice has 
not always been done by modern writers. He indicates the reserve 
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exhibited in the language of the decree of the Lateran Council of 121s, 
in that while the word ¢vansubstantiare is used ‘there is no explicit 
definition as to the change of substance or as to the retention of 
the accidents’ (i 313). There is something more to be said for 
a less rigorous interpretation of this decree than has commonly been 
allowed, though it must be admitted that the stricter interpretation of 
transubstantiare became current from the thirteenth century onwards, 
and any other view was sternly repressed. 

A history of the cudfus which gathered around the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist in the Middle Ages has still to be written (a beginning 
has been made in Dr F. Pijper’s Middeleeuwsch Christendom: de 
vereering der H. hostie ; de gods-ordeelen. Leyden, 1907). Its records 
are contained not so much in the works of schoolmen as in the hymns, 
popular manuals of instruction and devotion, local histories, popular 
stories of miracles, and contemporary general literature. It is this 
influence of popular religion, alike in the patristic and mediaeval period 
which needs to be dealt with before the history of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist can be adequately written. In this respect Mr Stone’s 
treatment leaves something to be desired. 

In his summary of mediaeval doctrine Mr Stone expresses his strong 
dissent from the view that ‘the Eucharistic doctrine of the mediaeval 
Western Church was wholly or mainly mechanical and carnal’ (i 397). 
He has a right to protest against much of the language that is commonly 
used upon the subject. But his own view of the matter is too favour- 
able, and here again he scarcely allows sufficient weight to the influence 
of popular conceptions and practices on a period when religion was one 
of the most living interests of Western Europe. In some cases, as in 
his treatment of the statement drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in 1059, 
and of the language used by Lanfranc, he seems to minimize or tone 
down the crudity of the expressions used. Elsewhere he fails to take 
into account features of mediaeval practice which tend to diminish 
our respect for mediaeval religion. Such are the growth of the abuses 
arising from the chantry system, the popular conception of the applica- 
tion of the benefits of Masses apart from the moral condition of the 
worshipper, and the exaggerated language used with regard to the 
benefits of hearing Mass apart from Communion (see e.g. the Zay 
Folk’s Mass Book 596 ‘We pray this Messe us stand in stede of 
shrift and als of housel brede’, cf. Lydgate Merita Missae 123 f). 
The work of the schoolmen in formulating a doctrine of the Eucharist 
was hampered by the fact that they inherited from the later patristic 
period and the early middle ages a system of belief and practice in 
which the cruder elements of popular religion had largely obtruded 
themselves. 
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Mr Stone’s second volume begins with the period of the Reformation, 
and carries down the history to the present time, including some notice 
of the treatment of the doctrine of the Eucharist by Modernist writers. 
In arrangement and method the second volume is inferior to the former, 
but it is a mine of information upon the later period. 

Mr Stone’s book will be indispensable to future students of the 
subject, and it is to be hoped that it may stimulate some competent 
scholar to utilize, and supplement from less direct sources, the materials 
which it contains, with a view to the production of a critical and 
constructive history of the doctrine with which it deals. 


J. H. SRAWLEY. 


Proressor F. J. HaAuu has issued two more volumes of his ‘ Dog- 
matic Theology ’ (Longmans, Green & Co., 1908, 1909). The title of 
volume II is Authority Ecclesiastical and Biblical. The principle from 
which Dr Hall works is that ecclesiastical as well as biblical authority 
is derivative from Christ, divinely guaranteed, and therefore infallible 
within its appointed range. The Church defines her dogmas through 
the episcopate, which in practice has meant through councils ; but the 
decrees of councils are valid only in so far as the whole Church comes 
to accept them. Dr Hall seems to be unaware of the serious difficulties 
of this position. He tells us, for instance, that as there is a presumption 
that general councils will be guided by the Holy Spirit their decisions 
must not be rejected on mere private judgement, or till it becomes clear 
that the Church herself does not accept them. But how is the Church 
to accept or reject them save through the exercise of the private judge- 
ment of the individuals who compose the Church? Dr Hall seems 
to try to abstract the Church in an impossible way from its 
individual members, and so to demand the subjection of the individual’s 
judgement to that of the Church, though elsewhere he implicitly asserts 
the necessity for dogmas agreed upon by bishops or councils to be 
ratified by the agreement of the Church, which must in this instance 
represent the opinions of the aggregate or the majority of the individuals 
composing the Church. The view which Dr Hall accepts, that a 
council is not to be held as ecumenical till its decisions are generally 
received, evacuates the principle of a living infallible voice of any use 
for practical religion. And one would like to ask whether he would say 
that the statement of the union of the two natures in Christ’s Person, 
drawn up at Chalcedon and accepted afterwards, is incapable of revision 
now, when it is well known that many of our ablest theologians feel 
more and more the difficulty of that definition. Can the ecumenical 
Council of Chalcedon cease to be ecumenical now? If not, then 
indeed are we most stringently tied down to the heritage of the methods 
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of thought of the past. I am inclined too to think that Dr Hall over- 
estimates the value of ‘docility’ in the believer- He has some wise 
remarks on Biblical authority: while strongly asserting Christ’s infalli- 
bility, he does not think that He intended to pronounce on questions 
of literary and scientific criticism. 

Dr Hall’s third volume is entitled Zhe Being and Attributes of God, 
and much learning and knowledge of metaphysics is displayed in it. 
He brings out clearly the difference between demonstrative and moral 
certainty, and refuses to be terrified into surrendering the cosmological, 
teleological, and ontological arguments. No argument for the existence 
of God has escaped his notice, and any one who reads his book must 
feel that Christian theists have no cause to be ashamed of the intellectual 
case they can present. 


ProFessor W. N. CLaRKE has written on the same subject (Z%e 
Christian Doctrine of God,T. & T. Clark, 1909, International Theological 
Library), but his book differs widely from Dr Hall’s. Dr Hall’s book 
bristles with foot-notes : not one is to be found in Dr Clarke’s volume. 
The metaphysical and speculative interest which is patent in Dr Hall 
finds no echo here. Dr Clarke’s object is to set forth ‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of God ’, and this he does in four parts, treating of ‘God’, ‘God 
and Man’, ‘God and the Universe’, and the ‘ Evidence’. There is 
a Ritschlian ring about much that he says, and his doctrine of the 
Trinity would hardly pass as orthodox ; indeed it is as nearly Sabellian 
as a Trinitarian doctrine well can be to-day. Jesus is too much the 
first Christian in his pages, the supreme Example rather than the object 
of faith, But whenever Dr Clarke touches moral reality he is excellent. 
In his treatment of God’s love and holiness, which, as he shews, are 
not incompatible with one another, he points out how holiness must 
react against sin, and must have a place for the element of retribution. 
It is satisfactory also to find one who insists as strongly as Dr Clarke 
does on the fatherhood of God, insisting that a God who is called 
Father has exigent claims on His children, and is not a mere easy-going, 
indulgent deity, and that it is right and necessary to think of the holy 
wrath of God against sin. His discussion of the possibility of miracles 
under the head of ‘ Providence’ is illuminating, even though he does 
not state his own final opinion: he does well, I think, to urge that 
a miracle must be thought of as a ‘direct act of God outside the course 
of nature’, if the essence of miracle is to be preserved. While I cannot 
regard his Christology as satisfactory, yet he is right in his argument 
that the Church inferred the divinity of the Saviour from the divineness 
of the Salvation, and that this method, the experimental one, is right in 
order. No less penetrating are his remarks on ‘Transcendence’ and 
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‘Immanence’ ; while making much of the latter idea he shews that the 
former is original and greater, that ‘the transcendence gives the 
immanence its meaning and its reality too’. His discussion of the 
divine foreknowledge, or, as he would prefer to say, the divine know- 
ledge in its relation to human free-will, is as satisfactory as any religious 
discussion of the matter with which I am acquainted. ‘The end of the 
book—on the question whether the Christian doctrine is true—is perhaps 
not quite so good as the earlier parts, but Dr Clarke says much that is 
well worth saying, and, as always, says it very well. He ranges over the 
evidence from the Rational and from the Spiritual, and meets objections 
springing from the apparent impersonality of the world, from suffering, 
and from sin. The whole book is worthy of Dr Clarke’s great 
reputation. 


Dr G. C. Fo.ey’s Bohlen Lectures on Anse/m’s Theory of the Atone- 
ment are now published (Longmans, Green & Co., 1909). Dr Foley 
writes from the modern standpoint which abhors all juridical ideas and 
substitutes the Incarnation for the Atonement as the centre of gravity in 
Christian doctrine. Dr Foley traces the doctrine of Atonement through 
the Fathers up to Anselm and beyond, in the scholastic of the Reforma- 
tion divines. Certainly there is much that is quite inadequate in 
Anselm: the idea of disrespect done to God’s private honour by sin, 
though natural at the time, rightly does not content us, nor do concep- 
tions of quantitative equivalent satisfaction. It is also true that too 
little stress has been laid on Christ’s active obedience, and not sufficient 
value attached to the fact that God’s love was the motive cause of His 
redeeming action. But Dr Foley is carried very much too far in his 
reaction from juridical categories ; he does his best to eliminate from 
the Greek Fathers, especially from Athanasius, all idea of ‘ penalty’, 
his method being to warn us not to read later ideas into the great Greek 
Fathers. I think that any one who reads what, e. g., Athanasius says, 
and Dr Foley’s efforts to explain his statements away, will come to the 
conclusion that it is by Dr Foley, and not by the upholders of so-called 
juridical views, that violence is done to that great thinker. The heart of the 
case for an objective, and, in some sense, substitutionary, Atonement is 
to be looked for not in legal categories but in the demands of the moral 
sense with its burden of guilt. As Dr Forsyth, among others, has 
shewn, the blood of Christ signifies the complete surrender of His will, 
the will which is man’s ‘ownest own’, in obedience even unto death. 
Doubtless there have been tendencies to hypostatize such qualities in 
God as justice and mercy, and oppose them to one another: but it is 
still true that the merciful God is also the just and holy God, who, even 
while forgiving the sinner, must settle accounts with sin, which He did 
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once for all in the Cross of Christ. What we particularly need at 
present is a work which, while definitely discarding conceptions which 
are not central for the truth of the Atonement, yet conserves the original 
objectivity of Christ’s work, a work objective in reference both to God 
and man. Dr Foley has written an interesting book and supplied 
a long catena of authorities who, in some degree or other, have broken 
away from Anselm’s theory : but there is real danger lest along his lines 
the heart of the Atonement, and no mere incidental theory, should be 
sacrificed. 
J. K. Moztey. 


Ir is late in the day to review any of the works of Dr Maclear, how- 
ever well he served his own generation ; and though his /x/roduction to 
the Articles of the Church of England was one of his latest (it was first 
published in 1895, a year before Dr Gibson’s edition), its merits are 
doubtless well known, and it has, I believe, been extensively used by 
candidates for ordination. My concern is only with the ‘revised 
edition ’ just published (Macmillan & Co., 1909), for which Mr Watkin 
W. Williams is responsible. Without the waste of much time in collat- 
ing the second with this, the third, edition of the book, I could not say 
how far the term ‘revised edition ’ is justified ; but I am constrained to 
say that, if a fresh revision was to be undertaken at all, it ought to have 
been carried through much more thoroughly than it has been. The 
book retains, of course, whatever of permanent value it had at first ; and 
many of the references to old books might, equally of course, as well 
stand to-day as fifteen years ago ; but it retains also far too many state- 
ments which would have been corrected by any one who had taken the 
pains to refer to more recent authorities on special subjects, and it is 
not in the interests of sound learning among the clergy of the Church of 
England—never a greater desideratum than it is at the present day— ° 
that a book on the Articles should be offered them in rg09 which is 
so far from being ‘up to date’. Nor can I find in the book much fulfil- 
ment of the promise, which Mr Williams makes in his Preface, to treat 
the subject from the point of view of ‘a philosophy which is no 
narrower than life’ (though I must confess that I am not sure what 
that means). The candidate for Holy Orders who finds his conscience 
sorely burdened by the apparent contrast between some of the state- 
ments in the Articles, to which he is required to assent, and the best 
teaching of scholars and divines to-day, will not, it seems to me, 
derive much help or comfort from this new edition. 


J. F. BerHune-BaKeEr. 
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THE BIBLE FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


SEPARATE parts of Zhe Modern Reader's Bible, edited by Prof. R. G. 
Moulton of Chicago, have been issued to the public at intervals during 
the last twelve years. It is now published (Macmillan & Co., 1907) in 
a single volume, the various books arfanged in the order in which, in 
the editor’s judgement, they may best be ‘felt to draw together with 
a connectedness like the unity of a dramatic plot’. Anything which 
tends to promote the more intelligent study of the Bible as a whole, as 
a great literature in itself, apart from all vexed questions connected with 
it, must be heartily welcomed, and there can be no doubt that 
Dr Moulton’s arrangement of the books and his literary introductions 
and notes will be found most useful by ‘the general reader’ for this 
purpose. More serious and painstaking, if less ‘literary’, students 
will welcome no less warmly A Commentary on the Holy Bible by 
various writers, edited by the Rev. J. R. Dummelow, complete in 
one volume (Macmillan & Co., 1909)... Mr Dummelow has enlisted 
the help of forty-two contributors, many of them scholars of wide 
reputation, whose aim has been to incorporate ‘the most assured results 
of modern scholarship, whilst avoiding opinions of an extreme or pre- 
carious kind’. There are excellent short introductions to all the 
canonical books, with concise commentaries on them chapter by chapter, 
and general articles which deal with such topics as the Creation story 
and Science, Genesis and the Babylonian inscriptions, the history, litera- 
ture, and religious developement of the Jews in the period between the 
Testaments, the synoptic problem, the Person of Jesus Christ, Miracle, 
the Resurrection, Inspiration, and Bible antiquities. The phrase ‘the 
most assured results of modern scholarship’ is itself significant ; and 
many would give it a wider interpretation than most of the writers in 
this volume would allow, at least on some of these subjects ; but they 
do avoid opinions of an extreme kind in either direction, so far as 
I have been able to test the articles and commentaries, while giving an 
extraordinary amount of information and guidance to progressive study 
in a short space. The fact that the book is, at least as regards the 
New Testament, predominantly conservative, and representative of 
what is commonly called a ‘ sane and reverent criticism’, fits it admira- 
bly for the use of readers who would be misled rather than helped by 
a less cautious treatment of traditional views. 


The Prayer Book Psalter, by J. G. Carleton, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1909), is designed to meet the needs of Church people 
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who wish to be able to ‘ sing with the understanding’. The Psalms are 
printed from the Prayer Book version with headings summarizing the 
contents, historical situation, and mystical interpretation of them, and 
side by side in parallel columns with the text explanatory notes and 
corrections. There is also an excellent short introduction to the study 
of the Psalter as a whole, and a useful table of proper and special psalms 
for various occasions, in compiling which the American and the Irish as 
well as the English Prayer Book have been utilized. The book fulfils 
its purpose admirably : it is ona larger scale than MrG. H. S. Walpole’s 
The People’s Psalter, and goes somewhat beyond it in its aims, and 
a large circulation is to be wished for the later work without any diminu- 
tion of the popularity of its excellent predecessor, to which rather 
strangely Dr Carleton makes no reference. 


J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


A History of the Church of England. By M. W. Patterson. 
(London, Longmans, 1909.) 


Mr Patterson has undertaken a very useful work in writing a com- 
pact history of our Church on such a scale as to be of use to theological 
students, and has performed the first half of his task with remarkable 
success. For the period up to and including the reign of Elizabeth the 
work is admirable, especially on the constitutional side. Yet it is 
a pity that an author interested in the way in which institutions work 
should have little or nothing to say of archdeacons and rural deans, and 
that in some cases the abuse rather than the normal working of the 
mediaeval machinery should have been illustrated. Perhaps Mr Pat- 
terson is a little disposed to be severe towards the regular clergy ; in 
regard to the Friars he does not point out the difficulty which excuses, 
so far as it is excusable, their unhappy zeal for the collection of money, 
that though they were unendowed they had incurred the cost of main- 
taining magnificent churches and services. It is inexact to say that 
most of the Cistercian houses were in the north of England, nor were 
they the only regulars who exploited the wool trade. Dunstable was 
not a Cistercian monastery, yet the reader of its annals becomes very 
familiar with wool grown in the Peak and sold in Bedfordshire. How- 
ever, the Cistercian lay-brothers (a class which, as Mr Patterson might 
have told us, was particularly numerous in that Order) no doubt found 
useful employment in grubbing Yorkshire copses and so extending the 
acreage of their sheepwalks. As to the decline of the monasteries, for 
the credit of our ancestors Mr Patterson should have pointed out that 
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it was accompanied by a steadily increasing interest in the parish 
churches ; a reflexion upon the monastic system almost as emphatic 
as was its ultimate suppression. But, as we have said, this part of 
the work is admirable, and excels that of the author's obvious rival, 
Mr Wakeman, who died a little too early to profit by recent advances 
in knowledge. In regard to the Reformation period as much may be 
said, and the fact that Mr Patterson’s sympathies are not with Mr Wake- 
man’s school of thought, will make his book in some cases a welcome 
substitute for, in some a useful complement to, the other. 
Unfortunately from the time of Charles I onwards we find an increas- 
ing slightness of treatment which ends in the abandonment of the 
historian’s task towards the end of the period. The account, for 
instance, of what happened under the Commonwealth is so brief as to 
be seriously misleading. If Mr Patterson had remembered such 
a case as that of Fuller of the Worthies he would have written very 
differently. And when we come to the eighteenth century we can only 
speak with regret of a lost opportunity. To mention only one or two 
points, the great scholars in sacred literature are altogether omitted ; 
yet they are a symptom which must check the too prevalent tendency 
to depreciate the religion of that age. Mr Patterson has not risen 
superior to that tendency, and makes no attempt to trace the sequence 
of thought in a period which is important in proportion to its nearness 
to ourselves. Nor does he do it justice. He does not state the diffi- 
culties which rendered it practically impossible for the authorities of the 
Church to work with the Methodists, nor does he explain what 
‘enthusiasm ’ meant in that day, though the evidence is abundant and 
illustrations might be given from so recent a writer as Sir Walter Scott. 
In regard to the very important Calvinist controversy he merely says 
that for want of space it is impossible for him to touch upon the 
quarrel between Wesley and Whitefield. Yet that quarrel probably 
had as much to do with the separation of the Arminians from the 
Church as the coldness of some of the bishops; and in any case 
history, like sculpture, is a matter of proportion, and the plea of com- 
pulsory silence is a confession of failure. In regard to another 
immemorial reproach, the denial of the episcopate to America, he 
should have told us that the dread of prelacy was one of the motives 
for rebellion, and that archbishops in confidential communication with 
ministers must have felt it impossible to grant a favour to a minority 
which would have irritated the majority. It would have been worth 
while also to give the date when the Roman communion in that country 
first received bishops. Nor do we learn anything about the Unitarian 
movement which had grave consequences within the Church as well as 
among Dissenters ; and to turn to the constitutional matters in which 
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Mr Patterson, in the earlier periods, is seen at his best, we are not told 
of the actual working of Queen Anne’s Bounty, while the establishment 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission and the measures which accompanied 
it are not even mentioned. It will be easy for Mr Patterson in a second 
edition to supply these defects. Till they are supplied, his work cannot 
fulfil the function of a practical textbook for which it has been designed, 
and which it is, in spirit and learning, well fitted to perform. We must 
hope that before long he will be able to turn his promising venture into 
what it may easily become, the best manual of the history of our 
Church. 
E. W. WartSsON. 


TL’ Angleterre chrétienne avant les Normands, par DOM FERNAND CABROL 
(Libraire Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 1909). 


Tuis book forms part of the excellent ‘ Bibliothéque de l’enseigne- 
ment de histoire ecclésiastique’ ; but it cannot be said to attain the 
generally high level of that collection. It consists of little more than 
a series of rather fragmentary biographies of Anglo-Saxon churchmen. 
Its best features are first, the bibliography, which is fairly complete, 
though it has some serious omissions, of which Dr Liebermann’s Gesefze 
der Angelsachsen is the most strange ; and secondly, the appendix on 
the Anglo-Saxon Liturgy: the greater part of this—e.g. the whole of 
pp. 291-310—is, however, merely reprinted from the article ‘ Grande 
Bretagne’, in Dom Cabrol’s own Dictionnaire d’archéologie chretienne. 
In the body of the work there are a number of serious mistakes in 
political history and geography, of which a few instances must suffice. 
On p. 97 the kingdom of Northumbria is described as consisting ‘& peu 
prés’ of the present county of Yorkshire ; yet on p. 101 we find Peter- 
borough situated in it ; later on, however, that town is back in Mercia. 
In p. 104 Oswy appears as the son of Oswald. On p. 127 the ‘privileges’ 
of Pope Agatho to the Abbey of Peterborough are accepted practically 
without question : yet the document has been shewn to be spurious by 
Haddan and Stubbs. Nor is there any historical authority for the 
foundation of Westminster by Ethelbert. Of some portions of the book 
I must confess I can make nothing. On pp. 76 and 77 ‘ Pusey et les 
Anglicains’ would appear to be advocates of the restoration of 
Pelagianism ; and on p. 280 we learn, in connexion with William the 
Conqueror’s claim to the English crown, that ‘Aucun roi ne se con- 
sidérait comme tout-d-fait légitime, s’il n’avait regu l’approbation de 
Rome’. Dom Cabrol’s complete detachment from the realities of his 
own age may be gathered from the introduction to and the conclusion 
of his book. The following sentence comments on itself: ‘Il’ (the 
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supposed ‘religious anarchy’ of modern England) ‘ est une des causes 
les plus redoutables des progrés du scepticisme dans toutes les 
classes de la société anglaise, et peut-étre, dans l’avenir, aura-t-il pour 
conséquence de porter gravement atteinte 4 l’unité nationale de 
l Angleterre.’ 


G. BASKERVILLE. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 


La Religion des Primitifs. By Mgr A. Le Roy. (Beauchesne, Paris, 
1909.) 


Tuis, the first of a series of studies on the History of Religions, is by 
one whose long residence in Southern Central Africa gives him every 
right to describe the religion and custom of the natives. It will be 
especially welcomed by students of comparative religion and of anthro- 
pology, to whom the publication of trustworthy material is more 
important than the framing of hypotheses. Herein lies the chief value 
of a work which is at the same time a sturdy piece of apologetics. 
Faced by the fact that the lowest and highest religions share numerous 
features, the serious theologian cannot ignore the necessity of an un- 
prejudiced comparison of the relation in which his own religion stands 
to others. Mgr le Roy not only knows the Bantus, and appreciates 
them ; he also knows the works of those who are building up modern 
comparative research, and to these he is perhaps less sympathetic. 
Like most travellers who have worked afield, he is a little ready to be 
disdainful to those who stay at home and criticize them, and he is 
haunted, rather unreasonably, with the feeling that the tendency of 
some exponents of comparative religion is not passively neutral, but 
actively anti-Christian. The book will be read with profit and with 
pleasure, and though he tilts courteously enough at some of the anthro- 
pologists, the more careful reader will perceive that the point at 
issue often arises from the ambiguity of terminology to which the 
science of comparative religion is compelled. An interesting specimen 
of the cross-purposes of the author and his opponents—which has 
already been singled out (and misunderstood) by a leading Roman 
Catholic journal—is perhaps worth noticing. The traveller who has 
read about comparative religion sees the tree in the African village with 
its offerings and libations, and makes a note in his pocket-book ‘ dendro- 
latrie, religion des Noirs de tel village’. M. le Roy at once proceeds to 
disabuse his mind. This innocent shrub was planted when the village 
was founded, a sacrifice ‘was offered, and the ashes of dead ancestors 
were mingled with the soil. ‘Et voild pourquoi cet arbuste est sacré, 
voila pourquoi on lui rend un culte, voilA pourquoi ces gens, 4 qui ne 
les regarde qu’a la surface, paraissent “dendrolatres”’ (p. 266 sq.). 
The difference is between the worship of an actual tree and a form of 
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cult where the tree (as one knows from other instances) is intimately 
associated with the life and well-being of the village. Call it tree-cult 
and M. le Roy should be satisfied : it is certainly not so innocent as he 
appears to believe. There is no less ambiguity attaching to sacred 
stones, relics, and images ; no less intelligible is the conflict of opinion 
regarding their place in the official or popular religion. Against ‘des 
théories philosophiques et des affirmations aprioristiques’ the author 
maintains his conviction of an original divine revelation, which, like one 
explanation of the presence of closely related myths all the world over, 
favours the assumption of a common human possession from the dawn 
of the human race and its dispersion (pp. 487-491). One may suppose 
that the great antiquity of the human race and the relative brevity of 
the period known to history makes premature any theory of the course 
of religious developement, and so far as concerns the interpretation of 
the present accessible evidence it will be prudent to distinguish between 
the facts which Mgr Le Roy has so carefully presented and the 
particular conclusions which he draws from them in his synthesis. It is 
interesting to observe, in this connexion, that over some important 
aspects of comparative religion he differs from Abbé Bros of Meaux 
who has also inaugurated a series of equally popular monographs relating 
to the history of religions. 


Old Testament Theology and Modern Ideas. By R. B. GirpLEsTONE, 
M.A. Comparative Religion. By W. St. Crain Tispat, D.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1909.) 


THE two books belong to the Anglican Church Handbooks, edited 
by the Rev. Griffith Thomas. Canon Girdlestone furnishes a brief and 
elementary survey of the teaching of the Old Testament. Its sincerity 
and earnestness will commend it to many devout minds, though it is 
hardly a useful guide to any modern ambitious student. The book is 
quite unhampered by any consideration of the internal biblical problems 
or of the ancient ideas current when the Old Testament was written, 
and gives an unreal impression of Israelite history. Dr Tisdall’s hand- 
book is an estimate of Christianity in the light of comparative religion. 
It is always difficult to hold the balance fairly between the one extreme 
which isolates Christianity from all other religions, and the other which 
tends to confuse it with them, and to some readers it will appear that 
the book, regarded as a piece of apologetics, takes up positions which 
lay it open to attack. It does not strike one so forcibly as F. B. Jevons’s 
Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion (expressly intended 
for Christian missionaries in foreign fields), and it has not the grasp of 
J. A. MacCulloch’s Comparative Theology. ‘Though brief, the argu- 
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ments are clearly stated and lead to the conclusion that in Christianity 
‘the truths that lie half-buried and wholly deformed in the ethnic 
religions are . . . without the errors which elsewhere render them potent 
for evil’ (p. vii). 


Israel's Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A., 
D.Litt. (Clarendon Press, 1909.) 


Dr Burney here issues to a wider public four lectures written for 
the Vacation Term for Biblical Study for Women held at Durham in 
1906, and published in Zhe Interpreter, 1907. He deals with the ideas 
of Sheol and the future life, the early rudiments of a doctrine of immor- 
tality, the developement of religious individualism and man’s relationship 
to God, the problem of suffering, &c., and covers the apocalyptical as 
well as the biblical literature. The subject is handled popularly but in 
scholarly manner ; on theological rather than on historical and compara- 
tive lines. In the circumstances a somewhat narrow treatment was 
inevitable, and a more detailed study of the problems would be 
welcome. If, indeed, the belief in immortality fills ‘a more prominent 
place in the hearts and hopes of uncivilized than of civilized men’ 
(Jevons), and if the Babylonian evidence suggests that a belief in the 
resurrection of the body goes back to 2000 B.c. (Lagrange), there are 
features in Israelite religion which provoke a fuller enquiry than 
Dr Burney’s space has allowed. This popular study will serve as 
a useful introduction to the more critical and elaborate monograph by 
Dr Paul Torge (Seelenglaube und Unsterblichkeitshoffnung im alten 
Testament). 


La Lutte de Yahvé avec Jacob et avec Moise. By M. A. J. REINACH, 
(Geuthner, Paris, 1908.) 


Tuis is a reprint from the Revue des Etudes ethnographiques et 
sociologigues (June-July 1908), and consists of a study, in the light 
of comparative custom and religion, of the wrestling of Jacob with the 
divine being who fears the dawn and hesitates to reveal his name, and of 
the remarkable interview between Moses and Yahweh which culminates 
in the rite of circumcision. His learned investigation of the circles of 
ideas associated with the narratives is extremely suggestive, and appeals 
more particularly to those who sympathize with endeavours to under- 
stand that background of thought upon which the religion of Israel 
was placed. It is one of the several recent efforts to reconsider the 
‘ primitive ’ traits in the Old Testament and their significance for the 
developement of ancient religion ; and the value of all these lies not so 
much in the particular hypotheses which are put forth as in the prepara- 
tion for the advance from the literary-critical hypotheses to their 
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application to biblical religion and history. M. Reinach’s essay is 
replete with much interesting evidence, and his data are generally 
convincing. Although he reaches a conclusion regarding the origin of 
circumcision which strikes me (at least) as being only a possible theory, 
one must acknowledge one’s indebtedness to a thoughtful study, which, 
if it emphasizes ever more forcibly the gap between biblical and popular 
Palestinian thought, is nevertheless quite in accordance with the results 
of external research in other directions. 


Modern Research as illustrating the Bible. By the Rev. S. R. DRivEr, 
D.D., Litt.D., Fellow of the British Academy. (Oxford University 
Press, 1909.) 


THE book contains the three lectures delivered under the Schweich 
Trust which is administered by the British Academy for the furtherance 
of research in ancient civilization with reference to biblical study. In 
inaugurating the first series of ‘The Schweich Lectures’ Dr Driver 
begins with some account of the progress made during the last century 
in the principal branches of biblical research—archaeology, art, history, 
language, and literature—summarizing briefly the new knowledge 
gained partly from the discovery of inscriptions or in the course of 
excavation, and partly from the equally important employment of 
scientific methods of treating the material. His rapid survey is 
sufficient to shew how extensive the field of modern critical biblical 
study has become, and how needful is a preliminary training on the 
part of those who enter the field ; and as he enumerates the more 
prominent landmarks in the course of the last century, it is impossible 
not to realize how very recent the most imposing and valuable 
discoveries really are. In these lectures Dr Driver describes ancient 
Palestine as we now know it, the excavations of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at Gezer being specially laid under contribution. It 
is the first English publication of its kind ; for although there is little 
that is quite new, the wealth of information in the book has hitherto 
been scattered in numerous reports, periodicals, and technical volumes. 
It is obvious that with the advance of knowledge there is the greater 
need for more thorough equipment on the part of those who utilize the 
evidence of a branch of research outside their own, and confusion has 
sometimes been caused in the past when trained archaeologists have 
ventured upon fields with which they were less perfectly acquainted. 
Dr Driver, for his part, acknowledges his entire dependence upon 
the work of archaeologists, but he has throughout used his own sound 
judgement, with the result that he consistently avoids purely hypothe- 
tical views or attractive combinations of evidence which mean far more 
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than the archaeological material really allows. Archaeology, as he 
shews, has made the Hebrew an Oriental people severed from their 
neighbours especially in religion; but the latter was built upon the 
same material foundation as those of other Oriental peoples, yet it suc- 
ceeded in rising immeasurably above them (p. 90). To obscure or 
deny this relationship, which is sometimes embarrassingly close, is to 
kick against the facts; to ignore the vital differences is contrary to 
scholarly enquiry. This book adds to the many debts which English 
students of the Old Testament owe to Dr Driver ; it is noteworthy as 
much for its accumulation of solid evidence and wealth of illustrations 
as for its moderate price, and it will be valued for its clear and accurate 
statement of archaeological results as also for its recognition of the 
present limitations of purely archaeological study. 


Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testamente. Edited by 
Dr Huco GressMann. (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1909.) 


Dr GRrEssMANN, who has already done good service in Old Testament 
religion and archaeology, is to be congratulated upon this work, which 
may be cordially recommended to readers of German. The first 
volume contains an excellent selection of non-biblical texts which in one 
way or another bear upon the Old Testament. For the Old Testament 
is only a fragment of the ancient literature of Palestine, and it behoves 
the serious student to acquire some knowledge of the contemporary 
literature of the surrounding lands. Thus we have first a large series of 
Babylonian and Assyrian texts translated by Dr Ungnad. Here are 
myths and epics, hymns, psalms, and other religious literature (i 1-101); 
various historical texts relating mainly to Palestine and Syria; the 
whole of the famous code of laws promulgated by Khammurabi, and 
a few supplementary records of a legal character (pp. 134-171). The 
same scholar also provides translations of a few non-cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, e.g. the Moabite stone, Phoenician sacrificial tablets, two of the 
Elephantine papyri, &c. Dr Hermann Ranke is responsible for the 
Egyptological department, which includes specimens of prophecy, 
proverbs, romance, and a good selection of historical texts (pp. 180— 
253). In the second volume Dr Gressmann himself has collected 274 
illustrations, each with a brief description and with any necessary refer- 
ences to the preceding volume. They are taken from monuments, 
inscriptions, seals, gems, the results of excavation, &c., and although 
many have hitherto been scattered about in standard works, a few are 
published for the first time. The great majority of them are of religious 
interest. (places, objects, and forms of cult ; deities and their symbols ; 
demons, amulets, myths, &c.), but there is a very good collection of 
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ethnical types, representations of historical events in Palestine, and of 
the heroes of history (e. g. Ramses II, Sennacherib). 

This work is naturally fuller than the Rev. C. J. Ball’s Light from the 
East (1899), which is still the best book for English readers, and it is so 
thorough that it is unreasonable to lament the few lacunae which strike 
one here and there. Nevertheless, one must regret the scanty treatment 
of the material for the reigns of Asurbanipal (p. 124) and Ramses II 
(p. 248). It is a great gain to have in such handy compass a miniature 
library of the external evidence bearing upon the Old Testament, and 
it is safe to say that few who turn over these pages will have realized 
previously the wonderful advance, in less than a generation, of our 
knowledge of Bible-lands. Every care has been taken to make the 
work objective and trustworthy. It supplies the ‘ raw material’ for the 
intelligent reader to draw his own conclusions, and it appeals to all who 
take ‘an historical interest in the Old Testament, and in the relation- 
ship between Israelite religion and literature and the mental life of the 
Ancient East’ (p. v). 


Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought. By W. G. Jorpan, B.A., 
D.D. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1909.) 


Tuis work, by the Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, is written for ministers and 
intelligent laymen who may not have realized the place of the Old 
Testament in the life of to-day. It is devoted partly to a general review 
of the modern outlook of its problems and partly to an explanation of 
the manner in which it may be expounded by modern critical theo- 
logians. The book will reassure those who had perhaps been inclined 
to lend too ready an ear to various recent apologetic and conservative 
writers, and its energetic and virile criticism of those who, however 
well meaning and sincere, mislead their readers, is not too strong. As 
Dr Jordan points out, it is open for other scholars to propose an alter- 
native position to that of the great majority of Old Testament critics, 
but this has not yet been done. Elsewhere the present writer has 
had occasion to comment upon the different features of this book (Zev. 
of Theol. and Philos., August 1909), and to his remarks he would only 
add a word on the useful bibliographical information in the appended 
notes, which include matter quite as important as that in the text itself. 


Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. By A. S. Geven, M.A., 
D.D., Tutor in Hebrew and Biblical Literature at the Wesleyan 
College, Richmond. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1909.) 

AN adequate treatment of this subject has long been needed, and 

Dr Geden’s book will prove useful to students and teachers alike. It 
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deals with the language, text, and canon of the Old Testament (pp. 1= 
152), the principal versions (pp. 153-253), and concludes with a lengthy 
chapter on the Pentateuch and its literary criticism (pp. 254-354). 
‘There are fourteen illustrations of interesting MSS and printed editions, 
and indexes of the subject-matter and of biblical passages elucidated or 
explained. Much care has evidently been taken in the preparation of 
the book, and although it makes no pretence to be complete or exhaus- 
tive, it is likely to be of value for some time to come. Dr Geden does 
not appear to be acquainted with the useful History of the Text of the 
Old Testament by T. H. Weir, or the valuable article ‘Text and Versions’ 
in the Zncyclopaedia Biblica by F. C. Burkitt, and I miss references to 
B. Pick’s studies (//ebraica, viii sq.) supplementary to the remarks on 
the vowel-points and printed editions. There is an absence of clearness 
in Dr Geden’s remarks on Aramaic, which is said to be ‘at least as old’ 
as Hebrew (p. 3); he confuses its script with old Hebrew (p. 42), and 
instead of the reference to Euting’s collection of Nabataean inscriptions 
(p. 19) the reader should have been directed to the great Corpus of 
Semitic inscriptions which the French Academy are publishing. There 
is more serious incompleteness in the account of the ‘ Nash papyrus’, 
which is zo¢ ‘in a private library’ (p. 57), but in that of the University 
of Cambridge ; the author reproduces the first prepared photograph, 
and not the later successful facsimile, and he ignores subsequent dis- 
cussions, in particular the monograph of Norbert Peters. One would 
like to have the authority for the Punic translation of parts of the Bible 
(p. 23); and, in the rather unequal treatment of the versions, more 
space should surely have been devoted to Lucian’s recension (p. 204) 
and the important problems of 1 Esdras (p. 181 sq.). Instead of 
a much needed chapter on textual criticism, Dr Geden provides a dis- 
proportionately long excursus on the Pentateuch where he differs chiefly 
from the standpoint of current criticism in contending that Deuteronomy, 
though found in Josiah’s reign, really dates from the time of David or 
Solomon (p. 330 sq.), and that the Yahwist and Elohist sources should 
be dated nearer the Mosaic age (p. 342). This astonishing effort to 
reconcile criticism and tradition is followed by the very proper insistence 
upon the necessity of sympathy with Oriental modes of thought (p. 352), 
but the author has quite ignored the fact that the increasing knowledge 
of ancient Palestine not only supports the late origin of the sources of 
the Pentateuch, but has tended to be distinctly more detrimental to the 
traditional position. This last chapter hardly answers to the needs of 


1 Moreover he proposes to read ‘the deep’ for ‘the sea’ in Ex. xx. 11, and 
retains my Wonn (v. 17), whereas the photographs now shew that mann (originally 
recognized by Prof. Burkitt) is correct. See my statement in P.S.B.A., 1903, 
P- 43. 
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modern students and might well have been more in accordance with 
modern research. 


An Independent Examination of the Assuan and Elephantine Aramaic 
Papyri. By L. Beiei, Dr. Phil. (Florence). (Luzac, London, 
1909.) 

Tuis book is an attempt to prove that the famous papyri of the 
Jews of the fifth century B.c. in Elephantine are impudent and worthless 
forgeries. Dr Belleli does not state his view for the first time ; it has 
been the cause of unpleasant controversy and recrimination which the 
tone of this book will not allay. The author gives some very good 
reproductions of the Aramaic texts, and has many elaborate chronolo- 
gical tables, which, in his opinion, disprove the authenticity of the dated 
papyri. That the chronological questions are difficult and confusing 
nobody will deny ; and an interesting story cited on p. 81 shews that 
the problems of the calendar caused no less hot discussions even among 
the Rabbis of the second century of this era. ‘The presence of problems 
does not prove forgery, and no weight can be laid upon the author's 
objections based upon the occurrence of Persian words (p. 99 sq.), of 
Hebrew and non-Aramaic terms (p. 133), or upon the various palaeo- 
graphical features (pp. 100, 110, 113), and the difficulties of translation 
or interpretation (pp. 119, 135). On his own theory we have to recog- 
nize a very profound plot organized by one who possesses, not merely 
‘a certain amount of Semitic learning’ (p. 136), but the best equipped 
mind of the day—some one who has followed the work of the deci- 
pherers, manufactured papyri, partly in support of their views (pp. 107, 
122), and has introduced evidence which it has taken the best 
Babylonian, Persian, and Hebrew scholarship to explain. With these 
clues the author should have no difficulty in locating ‘the factory of 
this spurious literature ’—if he is on the right track ; but his arguments 
do not prove his ingenious contention, and much stronger evidence 
must be produced before he can justify an opinion which has not as yet 
been favourably received by scholars equally unprejudiced and more 
competent to form an estimate. 


Manassewitsch’s Grammatik der Hebriischen Sprache. New edition by 
Dr BERNHARD TEMPLER. (Hartleben, Vienna, 1909.) 


Tuis is an entire remodelling of the older edition. Its best features 
are the numerous good reading-exercises drawn up in accordance with 
the desire to make the book suitable for self-taught students. This 
being the aim, greater care should have been taken to secure accuracy, 
completeness, and clearness. Thus, the mapfik point in Aé is often 
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omitted or inserted incorrectly (pp. 30 sq., 97); the rules for the article, 
the prefixed prepositions, the Hithpael and the verbal suffixes are in- 
complete. The student must worry out for himself the vowel-changes 
in the construct stage, and although six pages of heterogeneous examples, 
alphabetically arranged, illustrate the intricacies, there are many forms 
quite unknown in biblical Hebrew. These are serious blemishes in an 
otherwise handy little book. 


Stan_Ley A. Cook. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE need of a good lexicon to the New Testament and other early 
Christian literature has long been felt, and Dr E. PREUSCHEN’s 
Vollstindiges griechisch-deutsches Handworterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur (A. Tépel- 
mann, Giessen, 1908-), five parts of which (a—épodoyia) have already 
been published, will be warmly welcomed in this country as in 
his own. 


The science of textual criticism may perhaps be simplified for 
generations of students yet unborn by the new groupings, the new 
notation of MSS, and the new theories which Prof. von SopEN and 
Dr C. R. GreGory are putting forward (Die griechischen Handschriften 
des Neuen Testaments, J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1908) ; but the immediate 
result of their enterprise is to add to the complications of the study. 
Meanwhile we have from Prof. K. Lake a careful description and an 
acute criticism of von Soden’s work, in a pamphlet reprinted from the 
Review of Theology and Philosophy (Professor H. von Soden’s Treatment 
of the Text of the Gospels, O. Schulze & Co., Edinburgh, 1908), and 
a fourth edition of his own handbook (Zhe Text of the New Testament, 
Rivingtons, 1908) with an appendix giving a summary account of the 
new positions. In the pamphlet in particular he propounds a working 
hypothesis as an alternative to von Soden’s theory, to the effect that 
in the second and third centuries there existed various local texts of 
the Gospels and that all the existing Greek MSS represent, not various 
editions diverging from a common original text on which they were all 
based, but ‘the first attempts to standardize the text, and to produce— 
what had never previously existed—a recognized universal text of the 
fourfold Gospel, which should supersede the various local texts’. 


A smaller piece of work by Dr C. R. Grecory, which appeals to 
a larger circle of readers, is Das Freer-Logion (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1908). 
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As the result of a minute examination of the language and ideas of 
the ‘logion’, Dr Gregory comes to the conclusion that it is neither 
a genuine saying of our Lord, nor an original part of the conclusion 
of Mark. It was probably inserted in it early in the second century, 
and its thoroughly Pauline character shews how strongly Pauline 
conceptions had influenced the Christianity of those early times. 


A high place of honour must be given in this Chronicle to the 
English translation, in three stately volumes, of the third German 
edition of Dr THropor Zaun’s Jntroduction to the New Testament 
(T. & T. Clark, 1909), by some half-dozen Fellows of Hartford ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary under the direction of Professors Jacobus and Thayer. 
The translation seems to be well done and for the most part reads 
quite easily, though one occasionally finds such curiously un-English 
expressions as ‘belongs in’ and ‘presupposes on’. Dr Zahn’s con- 
servative position and his attitude to many modern critical theories 
are well known: he does not hesitate to describe some of the arguments 
of famous scholars as ‘trivial’. In his English preface to this edition 
he thankfully recognizes the beginnings of a ‘trend towards betterment’ 
in the literary criticism of the New Testament and of the ‘developement 
of the historical sense among theologians’. Should these tendencies 
become more clearly marked than they are at present, Dr Zahn’s 
book, with its easy command of the vast literature of the subject, is 
likely to be still more highly valued in the future as an almost inex- 
haustible mine of learning and collection of the evidence on which 
a ‘correct judgement’ can be formed. However this may be, mean- 
while any one who would undertake the arduous task of digesting the 
contents of these three volumes would be in a far better position to 
estimate the merits of much modern literature on the New Testament, 
including, I venture to say, some of the books most recently issued 
by the cosmopolitan firm of publishers who have done so much to 
make the best foreign theological works accessible to English readers 
and have now made the study of Dr Zahn’s great book so much easier 
than it has been hitherto. 


As a mouse to a mountain is Zhe Origin of the New Testament, by 
the late Dr W. Wrepe (Harper & Brothers, 1909), to Dr Zahn’s Jxtro- 
duction. The little book was originally composed in the form of 
popular lectures to an educated lay audience, and the translator, the 
Rev. J. S. Hill, B.D. (London), fairly describes it as a brief and crisp 
treatise on its subject from the standpoint of the ‘advanced’ school. 
He also says, less fairly, that Dr Wrede ‘nowhere dogmatically decides 
where something like certainty is not obtainable’. On the contrary, 
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the terse crisp sentences in which the book abounds, and its necessarily 
summary statements, constantly convey the impression of dogmatic 
certainty in cases where much qualification, to say the least, is needed. 
For example: the Apostle John ‘cannot possibly be’ the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. I do not suppose he was; but it is unfair to claim 
‘the whole of the scientifically impartial theological world’ on that 
side, and Mr Hill’s preface is likely to mislead the lay readers of 
the book to whom he commends it in the terms I have quoted. (On 
p. 61 ‘ Mark’ is printed once instead of ‘ Luke’.) 


With books on the Gospels and the synoptic problem it is difficult 
for a chronicler to keep pace, and I can do little more than mention 
some which have not already been reviewed in the JOURNAL, 


Dr Harnack’s Die Spriiche Jesu was reviewed in this JOURNAL on 
its publication (vol. viii no. 31 pp. 454f), and attention was called 
to the very precarious character of the reconstruction of Q which 
Dr Harnack suggests. Dom Chapman’s article in our last number 
gives further reasons for distrusting some of his conclusions; but the 
English translation (by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson) of a book which is 
in many respects valuable and suggestive will be generally welcome 
(Zhe Sayings of Jesus, Williams & Norgate, 1908). 


The Four Gospels in the earliest Church History, by T. Nicou, D.D. 
(W. Blackwood & Sons, 1908), is concerned with the external evidence, 
which the writer describes as the first line of defence in regard to the 
credibility of the Gospel history. Dr Nicol makes out, I think, as 
good a case as can be made out on these lines, but they are not the 
lines on which the question can be decided. And in his presentation 
of the evidence he maintains some very disputable theses and cannot 
quite let go others which he seems to admit to be generally regarded 
as untenable. ‘Let it once be shewn’, he writes, ‘that the Four 
Gospels are contemporary records and contain a sober and consistent 
history of the life, teaching, and work of Christ, and many questions 
now in dispute will be brought nearer to a settlement, if not finally 
answered.’ But the thesis proposed is just what cannot be shewn. 


The author’s aim in Zhe Gospels in the light of modern research 
(by the Rev. J. R. Conv: J. Parker & Co., Oxford, 1909) is to give 
‘a practical working knowledge of the present position of the critical 
enquiry into the Gospel-story, and to record the main results achieved 
by Biblical scholarship’. Mr. Cohu writes on broad lines with full 
acceptance of modern methods of study, and he leaves open many 
of the questions which literary and historical research raises, though 
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he usually seems to indicate the orthodox answer as at least a natural 
conclusion of the long chains of evidence and reasoning which he 
follows. Sometimes when he commits himself to a definite view 
of the synoptic problem, as, for example, in the statement that ‘ nine- 
tenths of the original document (Q) apparently consisted entirely of 
“sayings” or discourses’, he forgets some of the excellent principles 
which he lays down as guides to research in this subject. The last 
word has certainly not yet been said as to the contents of Q; when 
it has been said, I doubt whether Mr Cohu will be able to retain the 
‘almost implicit trust’ which he says he places in the ‘ broad, unbiassed 
judgement’ of Dr Harnack. It is indeed very dangerous, as Mr Cohu 
really knows, to put any kind of implicit trust in any solution of the 
problems with which he deals; and we may yet find that Q was as 
much a Gospel as St Mark is. But the book seems to be so useful 
as a general presentation of its subject, which any one can follow, that 
I wish only to commend it warmly to the circle of readers for whom it 
is designed, without attempting criticisms in detail. 


In St John: apostle, evangelist, and prophet (James Nisbet & Co., 
1909) Dr C. E. Scott-MoncriEFF endeavours to shew ‘that the 
objections alleged against St John as the author of the works tradition- 
ally ascribed to him are far from conclusive’. ‘The writer’s aim, thus 
modestly stated, is, I think, fairly achieved, and it is no doubt all that 
the apologist of to-day can venture to claim—that the case against the 
authorship of the son of Zebedee is not demonstrated. I cannot, how- 
ever, feel that Dr Scott-Moncrieff really sets at rest any of the doubts as 
to the historical character of the Gospel which every student of it has 
to face. He says that to many, with whom he appears to range himself, 
the position taken up by Wernle, Jiilicher, Schmiedel, and even Harnack 
‘is all but unintelligible’. In reply it must be said that the first task 
for an apologist is to learn to understand his opponent’s position. 
I think Dr Scott-Moncrieff fails to do justice to its natural strength 
and therefore fails to undermine it effectively. 


In an earlier work, S¢ Mark and the triple tradition (J. Nisbet & Co., 
1907), notice of which in the JOURNAL is somewhat belated, Dr Scort- 
MoncrierFF has collected from various sources the chief statistics as 
to the relations between the three Synoptic Gospels. He gives us also 
an excellent analysis of the Christology of the Marcan tradition and of 
the evidence for the life of St Mark and his connexion with St Peter, 
and his book is a useful 7ésumé of much industrious work. His own 
special contribution to the matter is the suggestion that different imper- 
fect transcripts of the original Mark were the sources of the triple 
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tradition as found in the first and third Gospels respectively, and that 
‘the tendencies manifested are not those of the writers of these Gospels, 
but of the transcribers whose work they used’. Nothing seems to be 
gained by this new form of the hypothesis of different editorial strata 
in our St Mark, which steals from St Matthew and St Luke some of 
their recognized characteristics simply in order to bestow them on two 
imaginary and unknowable transcribers ; and though Dr Scott-Moncrieff 
brings out clearly some of the secondary elements in Mark as well as in 
Matthew and Luke, he is often prevented by his theory from assigning 
them to their true cause. There are also notable inconsistencies in 
parts of his argument. 


Mr F. W. Wors-ey is bolder than Dr Scott-Moncrieff and attacks 
the subject of the Fourth Gospel (Zhe Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists, 
T. & T. Clark, 1909) with the positive aim of claiming it definitely as 
St John’s and shewing its relation to the other Gospels. In his own 
words, he writes to prove ‘that the author, taking St Mark in the main 
as the basis of operations, probably because it embodied most succinctly 
the synoptic tradition, omits all reference to matters satisfactorily detailed 
by the synoptists, though he makes occasional slight references to these, 
as though he would say, “for further details see the other accounts” ; 
only repeats incidents already recounted by the others when he wishes 
to make deliberate corrections, or to supplement the narratives by 
introducing points, which the writer considers were essential to a proper 
understanding of the events’: and further that ‘the main purpose of 
the author is to lay special stress upon the Lord’s self-manifestation 
to His disciples’. In the first part of this thesis there is not much 
that is new, though Mr Worsley sets out the points clearly and well ; 
and he draws the inference that only one who was an eyewitness and 
an apostle could have presumed to set himself such a task or been 
able to carry it through. But the author of the Fourth Gospel tells 
us plainly what his purpose was, and many of the hardest sayings in 
which ‘the Lord’s self-manifestation’ is embodied are represented as 
uttered publicly and even, as some affirm, provocatively; and it is 
useless for Mr Worsley (if I adopted his own style, I should have 
to say ‘ridiculous’) to ‘ maintain that there is nothing added in degree 
to the conception of the Divine Sonship present in the Synoptic 
account’, and worse than useless to say that if the author ‘gives us 
the gist of what was said by Christ in a phraseology of his own... 
the Fourth Gospel has little or no claim to be recognized as historical’. 
The path to the true understanding, and therefore the true defence, of 
the Fourth Gospel does not lie this way. 
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Written also with an eye to the historical study of the Gospels is 
The Creed in the Epistles, by WitFRip RicHmMonD (Methuen & Co., 
1909). Here we have a survey of the beliefs of the Thessalonian, 
Corinthian, Galatian, and Roman Christians which underlie St Paul’s 
letters and are assumed in his argument and general teaching to them. 
Mr Richmond has carried out admirably a piece of work which all 
teachers of the Epistles have done, no doubt, partially for themselves, 
and his book will be widely welcomed. He has special regard to 
the apparent contrast between St Paul’s constant assumption, that the 
main characteristic of the new religion is the sense of the Divine 
Indwelling, that it is ‘the religion which lives in the faith that God 
has given Himself to dwell in man’, and the almost complete silence 
of the Gospels on this particular element of religious experience ; and 
that, too, although ‘the Gospels come to us as documents written by 
members of the Church of the Epistles for members of the Church 
of the Epistles’. Mr Richmond rightly insists that it is to the Epistles 
that we must look for the background of belief of the authors of the 
Gospels ; and he draws the inferences, first, that the Gospels are very 
deliberately guarded reminiscences of the past, and secondly, that 
their authors were explicitly conscious that the teaching of Christ 
which they record was simply preparatory to the spiritual life in which 
they themselves then lived, and that their interest in the story was that 
it led up to what it did not contain. Mr Richmond offers these two 
considerations as corrective of the popular view that in the Gospels may 
be found what is called the ‘simple’ Gospel (instead of the ‘ incomplete’ 
Gospel, as he would say), and of the feeling that comes over many a 
modern historical student of the Gospels that he can never arrive at 
what actually happened. 


The Resurrection of our Lord and the narratives dealing with it have 
been the subject recently of several books and of many articles in theo- 
logical periodicals. I have only to mention here the books which have 
been sent to the JOURNAL. 


In Zhe Appearances of our Lord after the Passion (Macmillan & Co., 
1907), Dr Swere brings the refined scholarship and grace of expression 
which characterize all his work to bear on the task of expounding the 
biblical narratives of the Resurrection and subsequent appearances 
of our Lord, and commending them to teachers and students as in the 
main historically trustworthy as they stand. Dr Swete sees no reason 
to doubt that actual personal experience at least underlies the chief 
accounts, and that a coherent and orderly narrative, day by day, can 
be constructed from them. No one who holds this view could wish 
for a better exponent and champion of it than Dr Swete, nor for a 
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more sympathetic process of sifting the narratives than that which 
he follows. On slighter and more popular lines, and less carefully 
reasoned, if more ‘philosophical’, and making more concessions to 
newer tendencies of thought and study, is Mr C. H. Robinson’s Studies 
in the Resurrection of Christ (Longmans, Green, & Co., 1909). In 
particular he adopts the theory that our Lord after His resurrection 
‘ possessed not a material but a spiritual body’. A more detailed and 
critical study of the narratives than Mr Robinson undertakes would be 
found, I believe, considerably to strengthen the evidence which he 
adduces for this view of the facts, while it would at the same time 
require some of his pages to be rewritten! We cannot, I think, 
maintain a ‘spiritual’ body and the accuracy of the Lucan tradition 
in the same breath, and as I understand Mr Robinson, this is what 
he wishes to do. é 


Of another book dealing with the Resurrection (Za Résurrection 
du Christ, by P. LE Breton, E. Nourry, Paris, 1908) it must suffice 
to chronicle the author’s conclusion, extraordinarily perverse, alike 
on literary and on historical grounds, that, when allowance is made 
for interpolations later than apostolic times, all the appearances of 
Jesus known to the canonical gospels are reduced to four, and the 
four are those to Mary Magdalene, the women, the two disciples of 
Emmaus, and a number of the twelve apostles on the mountain 
of Galilee—all of them the product of the illusions of disordered 
imaginations. 


Nor can I give more space to M, PirrRE CatLuaun’s Le Probleme 
de la Résurrection du Christ, which comes from the same publishers 
(1909), as a volume of their Bibliotheque de Critique religieuse, and 
essays to revive as at least worthy of fresh discussion, freed from some 
of the arguments of a vulgar rationalism by which it used to be sup- 
ported, the theory of an apparent death of our Lord—a theory which 
M. Calluaud maintains is in no way incompatible with belief in a living 
Christ, triumphant over death. 


Bearing rather on the true meaning of our Lord’s teaching than on the 
credibility of the Gospel narratives is Zhe Message of the Son of Man by 
Dr E. A. Apsort (A. & C. Black, 909). It is the herald of a larger and 
more abstruse work already in the press. Dr Abbott’s purpose is to 
shew that the title ‘Son of Man’ was adopted by our Lord, not from 

1 In a second and enlarged edition Mr Robinson adds a chapter on the Body of 


Christ in the Holy Communion, a note on the myth of the resurrection of Osiris, 
and a few words in reply to the criticisms of some correspondents. 
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apocryphal but solely from Biblical sources, and was intended to 
indicate the Man made in the image of God and destined to have 
dominion over the Beast. Dr Abbott seems to me to shew a strange 
disregard of current critical opinion in treating all the passages in the 
Gospels in which our Lord is represented as using this title of Himself 
as alike authentic. Perhaps in his forthcoming volume he will exercise 
more discrimination and so remove the impression that his evidence 
requires careful sifting before his argument can be followed. But the 
chief importance of the book is its denial that ‘the Son of Man’ was 
a recognized Messianic title, and I believe that Dr Abbott is not so 
solitary as he supposes in his desire that the assumption that it was, 
and that our Lord was largely influenced by the Jewish apocrypha, be 
put to a much more searching cross-examination than it has yet under- 
gone. Those who make this assumption must meet Dr Abbott’s 
challenge. 


The general reader will be grateful to the Dean of Westminster 
for republishing separately the first portion of his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and so putting his masterly analysis 
and exposition of St Paul’s conception of the Christian Society and 
‘the truth of the corporate life which was revealed to him’ before 
a wider public than editions of the Greek text of the New Testament 
reach (S¢ Pauls Epistle to the Ephesians: an exposition, Macmillan 
& Co., 1909). Dr Robinson thinks that this truth is one that ‘was 
never more needed than it is to-day’. A similar practical purpose has 
led the Bishop of Durham to publish a devotional exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the author of which, he says, was in any 
case, if not an apostle, a prophet, and he ‘carries to us a prophet’s 
burthen of unspeakable import’ (Jessages from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Elliot Stock, 1909). 


The Acts of the Apostles, by Miss E. M. Knox (Macmillan & Co., 
1908), will furnish, as it is designed to furnish, an interesting and useful 
course of ‘ Bible Lessons for Schools’ on the beginnings of Christianity, 
but closer study of the works of the scholars who are mentioned in the 
Preface might have led the author to a clearer treatment of many parts 
of the narrative and the avoidance of some statements that none of 
them would have made. 


J. F. BerHune-Baker. 
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Prof. Deissmann has again put New Testament students under a deep 
debt of obligation by the publication of his Zicht vom Osten (Licht vom 
Osten: das Neue Testament und die neuentdeckten Texte der hellenistisch- 
vromischen Welt, von ADOLF DEISSMANN: J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 
1908). It is true that with many of the positions here advocated he 
has already made them familiar in former publications, and that in 
particular the present volume is avowedly founded upon his. short 
sketch Mew Light on the New Testament (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1907) which has already been noticed in this JouRNAL (vol. ix pp. 136, 
469). But the earlier materials have been worked up with such skill 
and freshness, and so much that is important and illustrative has been 
added, that it is to all intents and purposes a new book that we have 
before us. And the barest outline of its contents will shew how richly 
it deserves careful study. 

After a brief introduction in which the general character of the new 
texts—inscriptions, papyri, ostraca—is sketched with an amazing wealth 
of bibliographical reference, the writer proceeds to discuss the ‘light’, 
thence derived from a threefold point of view. Thus in the first place 
he shews on grounds both of vocabulary and grammar how close is the 
relation between the language of the New Testament and the Kow?y or 
common Greek of its own time. So far from making use of a ‘ Biblical’ 
Greek of their own, as was at one time so widely held, its writers un- 
questionably employed the ordinary vernacular of daily life, while the 
evidence of these contemporary texts enables us further to reduce the 
so-called daf Aeydpeva of the New Testament to about fifty, or not 
more than one per cent. of its whole vocabulary (p. 47), and to impart 
fresh nuances of meaning to many of its familiar words and phrases. 
From this Dr Deissmann passes to his second conclusion that it is 
a misnomer to speak of the greater part of the New Testament as 
‘literature’, any more than we should apply that term to a papyrus- 
letter from Oxyrhynchus or an inscription from Priene. The writings of 
St James, St Peter, or St Jude, may indeed be ‘ Epistles’ in the literary 
sense in which that term is generally understood ; but the Pauline 
writings can only be fully understood when they are viewed as true 
‘letters’, arising out of the immediate circumstances of writer and 
readers, and not intended for any wider public than those to whom they 
were addressed. The distinction, no doubt, is valuable, and bears 
more closely than may at first sight appear upon many points of 
interpretation and exegesis ; but it is just here, if I may venture to say 
so, that Dr Deissmann appears to press his thesis too far, and to lay an 
undue emphasis on what he terms the ‘ Unbefangenheit ’ of the Pauline 
letters (p. 169). This artless casual character may indeed belong to 
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the short Epistle to Philemon, which is little more than a private note, 
but surely such an Epistle, as the Epistle to the Romans, stands in 
a different category, and, if only by the character of its contents, is 
to be widely differentiated from the unstudied expression of formal 
feeling, that we associate with the idea of a true ‘letter’. But, be this 
as it may, no one can question the interest attaching to the twenty-one 
original letters which Dr Deissmann prints here with full translation 
and commentary as illustrating the generally ‘ unliterary’ surroundings 
out of which our New Testament writings arose. In form and style, as 
well as in outward appearance—and the fact is made clearer by the 
beautiful facsimile reproductions with which they are accompanied— 
these letters enable us to realize, as we have never done before, the 
actual genesis of a Pauline writing. It is perhaps, however, in the 
third section, which deals with ‘the significance of the newly-discovered 
texts for the historical interpretation of the New Testament in matters 
of culture and religion’, that the interest of Dr Deissmann’s researches 
culminates. It is impossible to attempt even to summarize his results ; 
but if, as he is never tired of reminding us, it was among the ‘common’ 
people that Christianity found its earliest adherents, then clearly every- 
thing that helps to a fuller knowledge of their environment is of capital 
importance for the historian of religion. And that knowledge is now 
communicated to us at first hand in the countless contemporary 
documents and inscriptions which recent exploration both in Egypt 
and in Asia Minor has brought within our reach. The religious, the 
ethical, and the legal condition of the world at the time of our Lord 
and of Paul, now stands out before us in an altogether new light ; and 
in the acquaintance which we are enabled to make with living ‘souls’, 
we have before us the very class of men and women to whom their 
words were addressed. How suggestive the contrast, as Deissmann 
notes (p. 209), between the great Prosopographia Imperiit Romani, 
which catalogues 8,644 men and women of note during the first three 
centuries, but omits of set purpose ‘hominum plebeiorum infinitam 
illam turbam’—Paul among them! Of the side-lights that here again 
are thrown upon New Testament phraseology it must be sufficient 
simply to refer by way of example to the close parallel the writer has 
found for the words in 2 Tim. iv 7 ‘I have kept the faith’ (or in 
Ramsay’s graphic rendering, ‘I have observed the rules which are laid 
down for this race-course of faith,’ Luke the Physician, p. 288) in an 
inscription in the theatre at Ephesus which St Paul may have seen 
‘(p. 224), to the important application to the Pauline phraseology 
regarding ransom from the bondage of sin of the Delphic inscriptions 
on slave-manumission (p. 231 ff), and to the manner in which the 
emphasis laid by St Paul on 6 «xvpros is shewn to stand in tacit protest 
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against the regular application of the title to the Caesars of his time 
(p. 253 ff). These are only specimens of the wealth of illustration with 
which Dr Deissmann’s pages are filled, and a perusal of the whole 
leaves one at a loss whether to wonder most at the diligence with which 
he has ransacked even the most out-of-way sources for his materials, or 
at the skill with which he has brought these to bear upon many out- 
standing problems of New Testament interpretation. 

We can only add that the whole forma? of the book with its clear 
printing, numerous facsimiles, and exhaustive indices, is in entire keep- 
ing with the value of its contents.! 


Two new volumes have been added to the Abbé Jacquier’s useful 
Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament (Tomes iii, iv, Librairie Victor 
Lecoffre, Paris, 1908), one dealing with the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Catholic Epistles, the other with the Johannine writings. Both are 
distinguished by the writer’s well-known clearness of statement, and 
wide acquaintance with the different problems involved. And though 
the general position maintained is distinctively on the conservative side, 
this does not result from any obscurantist or reactionary tendency. On 
the contrary the Abbé shews throughout that he is fully alive to the 
importance of the points raised by the more advanced representatives 
of New Testament criticism, And it is further interesting to find 
a lengthy Appendix in vol. iii devoted to a well-balanced statement of 
the bearing on the New Testament of such recent studies as are 
embodied in Dr Deissmann’s volume reviewed above, and in various 
English publications with which continental scholars do not as a rule 
display an undue familiarity. 


From Father F. Prat, S.J., comes the first part of what promises to 
be a very thorough-going treatise on La TZhéologie de Saint Paul 
(Premitre Partie, Beauchesne & Cie, Paris, 1908). The author, 
indeed, assures us in his Preface that he would have preferred the 
simpler title Motes sur la théologie de Saint Paul, and regards his work 
as merely a sketch, which may prove useful to other workers. In this, 
at least, accepting for the moment his own over-modest estimate, we do 
not think that he will be disappointed ; for into his 600 closely-printed 
pages, he has succeeded in compressing a large amount of useful material 
with regard to the origin of the Apostle’s thought, and its application 
to the varying circumstances and needs of the several Churches he 
addresses. The method followed in. the present volume is strictly 

1 Since the above review was written a new second and third improved and 
enlarged edition of Licht vom Osten has appeared. An English translation is in 
active preparation, and may be expected before long. It will be published by 
Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton. 
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historical, a systematic presentation of the Pauline doctrine being 
reserved for a second volume, where also a complete bibliography of 
the subject is promised. 


The avowed object of the Westminster New Testament is practical. 
While written from the standpoint of the generally accepted results of 
modern critical scholarship, it is intended specially to meet the require- 
ments of teachers, lay preachers, and others engaged in active Christian 
work. And this aim the two volumes before us (Gospel of St Matthew, 
by Rev. David Smith, D.D., and Gospel of St John, by Rev. H. W. 
Clark : Melrose, London, 1908) seem admirably designed to fulfil. The 
Introductions, if short, give all that is required for a general understand- 
ing of the Evangelists’ positions, and the Notes, so far as we have been 
able to test them, are suggestive and scholarly. It seems unfortunate, 
however, that in a Series such as this, where the exact meaning of the 
original is of primary importance, and where it is desirable to save 
space as much as possible, the General Editor should have deliberately 
elected to use the Authorized, rather than the Revised, Version as the 
basis for commenting. 

GEORGE MILLIGAN. 


The Epistles of St John are once more beginning to attract the 
attention of biblical scholars, as documents which have an interest of 
their own, apart from their importance as evidence in the Johannine 
controversy. Dr Findlay’s publication in expanded form of the pages 
which he contributed to the Zxfositor is primarily devotional in 
character. In Mr Law’s New Lectures for 1909 (Zhe Tests of Life: 
a study of the First Epistle of St John, by Ropert Law, B.D.: 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1909), we have an important contri- 
bution to the study of the teaching of the First Epistle. The first 
three and the last chapters are devoted to subjects generally classed 
under the head of introduction. Chapters iv-xvi deal with the general 
teaching of the Epistle, in the form of expositions of its teaching on the 
various subjects discussed in it. A series of short notes on the Greek text 
is appended. In the course of his work Mr Law gives us an interpreta- 
tion of all the important passages in the Epistle. He has again attempted 
the difficult, and perhaps impossible task, of an analysis of the Epistle 
intended to trace the sequence of its thought throughout. His arrange- 
ment reminds us of Hiaring’s attempt to find in it a threefold presenta- 
tion of the main themes, the one ethical, and the other Christological, 
that without walking in light, especially as shewn in love of the brethren, 
is no knowledge of God, and that Jesus is the Christ, the pre-existent 
Son of God truly incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. According to 
Mr Law the Epistle offers three tests of fellowship with God, righteous- 
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ness, love, faith. In the first cycle the Christian life, as fellowship with 
God, is tested by ‘ walking in the light’, and to this are applied the 
three tests of men’s attitude to sin and righteousness, to love and to 
belief. In the second cycle (ii 29-iv 6) the Christian life, as divine 
Sonship, is presented in its relation to the same three tests of mghteous- 
ness, love, and belief: while the third cycle (iv 7-v 21) deals with the 
closer correlation of these three. We are again reminded that the 
meditations of the author of this Epistle do not lend themselves to rigid 
analysis. But Mr Law’s treatment of his subject is vigorous and inde- 
pendent, and he fully understands the practical aims of the Epistle. 
Every student of the Epistle knows that its author did not intend to 
write a theological treatise, and that he wrote to edify, the polemical 
aim being always secondary. Mr Law has the good sense never to 
forget these facts. 
A. E. BROOKE. 


In Zhe Pauline Epistles: a Critical Study (by Ropert Scott, 
M.A., D.D., Bombay: T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1909), Dr Scott 
gives us a careful and systematic attempt to throw new light upon 
the vexed questions connected with the authorship of the Epistles 
that bear the name of St Paul. His method is stated in the open- 
ing chapter: ‘The argument rests exclusively upon internal data 
—mainly on theological ideas and literary style.’ Upon these 
grounds he divides the Epistles into four groups :—(1) 1 and 2 Cor. 
and Rom. (except certain sections), Gal. and Phil. ; (2) Eph., 1 Thess. 
iv, v, 2 Thess. i, ii, 1 Cor. xv 20-34, 2 Cor. vi 14-vii 1, Rom. xii, xiii, xv, 
Heb. (and 1 Pet.); (3) 1 Thess. i-iii, 2 Thess. iii, Col., Philemon, 
Rom. xiv; (4) the Pastoral Epistles—and assigns the authorship of 
the four to Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke respectively. Those of the 
first group contain the essentials of Paul’s teaching, and are indisputably 
his. The remainder are Pauline in spirit, but each of the three last 
groups reveals a particular bias which can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that they are the work of various members of the Pauline 
circle. 

A method, such as this, of classification by internal evidence alone, 
is open to the obvious objection that the results must be hypothetical 
and arbitrary. And if the Epistles are all admittedly saturated with 
Pauline thought, may not it be at least as likely that other Epistles 
besides those of the first group are from Paul’s pen? Dr Scott foresees 
these objections and devotes some space to meeting and answering 
them. He examines and criticizes the two main arguments of. the 
more conservative school. The first he illustrates by quoting the 
words of Lightfoot: ‘It is a generally recognized fact that St Paul’s 
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Epistles fall chronologically into four groups, separated from one 
another by an interval of five years, roughly speaking, and distinguished 
by their internal character.’ The second argument deals with St Paul’s 
alleged Hellenism. We find in the Epistles terms belonging to Greek 
rather than Jewish life, and traces of Platonic and Stoic influence: and 
the inference usually drawn from these facts is that St Paul was affected 
by contact with Greek thought, and must have imbibed at least the 
atmosphere of Greek philosophy. 

Dr Scott’s book is practically an attempt to refute these two main 
positions. He denies that the letters that bear St Paul’s name can 
be a homogeneous whole, or that the differences observable between 
them in style and thought can be reconciled with their ascription to 
a single author. On the subject of St Paul’s Hellenism he is equally 
emphatic. St Paul doubtless was acquainted with Greek life, but he 
remained a Pharisee to the end. It is true that he was emancipated 
from strict Judaism and his mind received an illumination which 
produced a revolution: but the effect of this was only to corroborate 
his faith in the exclusive revelation to Israel. Greek philosophy is, 
throughout, the theme of his scorn. 

Dr Scott seems to me to be at his best in the application of his 
principles when he deals with the Pastoral Epistles. For the rest, 
I do not think his two lines of argumentation are fully established. 
He relies for support of his main position, that his last three groups 
cannot be the work of St Paul, on differences observable in style, 
on the presence of philosophical and apocalyptic elements in the 
thought of the writer, and on divergences of doctrinal presentation 
of the same fundamental facts. But is it not fair to say that we 
find in the Epistles of the admittedly genuine first group as great 
differences in style and tone as we find existing between the first and 
the other groups? Again, are not there unmistakeable evidences of 
something more than acquaintance with Greek thought in the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians? Once again, to Dr. Scott the apocalyptic 
elements in the Thessalonians destroy their claim to be considered 
as Pauline: but what more natural than that, if they are the earliest 
extant Epistles, the Apostle’s mind should have been much occupied 
with the imminence of the Iapovaia ? 

But if Dr Scott’s arguments are not convincing we may welcome 
his book for its freshness and evident freedom from bias, as worthy 
in spirit and execution to take its place in the onward movement 
towards more certain knowledge. In his own words, ‘The advent of 
the secular historian and critic is a proof that whether the Church lead 
or lag the problems will be probed’. 

Puiip C. T, Crick. 
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PATRISTICA. 


Patrology: The Lives and Works of the Fathers of the Church: by Otro 
BARDENHEWER. ‘Translated from the second edition by THomas 
J. SHaHAN. (Herder, Freiburg i. Br. and St Louis, 1908.) 


THE Patrologie of Bardenhewer, first published in 1894, and then in 
an enlarged and improved form in 1901, has been the indispensable 
companion of the patristic student. It is strange that it has had to wait 
so long for an English translation, because it has no rival in any 
language. There has been no English work to which one could recom- 
mend the student after he had worked through Dr Swete’s Patristic 
Study, and there is no more advanced work than Bardenhewer, at least 
for the Post-Nicene period, that is at all up to date. A French trans- 
lation of.the first edition of Bardenhewer appeared in 1898-1899, and 
an Italian translation of the second in 1903. The latter contains 
additions to the bibliography of the original. This additional material 
has been incorporated in the present English translation, and has also to 
a great extent been brought up to date. I have noted, for instance, 
some items belonging to as late a period as the early part of 1907. 
What is particularly gratifying is that the contributions of this JouRNAL 
to the study of the Fathers are chronicled in their proper places with 
almost absolute fullness. Possessors of the German would in fact do 
well to purchase the English also, to which, apart from the bibliography, 
the author has contributed fresh matter. There are some signs of haste 
in the translation. For ‘ Hicklin’ (p. 157) read ‘ Nicklin’; for ‘ Novi- 
tian’ (p. 223) read ‘ Novatian’ ; anglicize ‘ Steiermark’, ‘ Ezechiel’, and 
‘ Habacuc’ on p. 227; correct ‘Onamasticon’ on p. 252, and, on the 
same page, for ‘Demonstratio’ read ‘ Praeparatio’, for ‘C. H. Gifford » 
read ‘E. H. Gifford’, and for ‘London’ read ‘Oxford’: on pp. 255 
and 261 correct ‘Ommaney’; the last item of § 63, 10 was already 
given in § 63, 9; anglicize ‘ Peschittho’ on pp. 389, 393, also ‘ Phéba- 
dius’ on p. 399: the work of Manucci referred to on p. 410 has, if I 
mistake not, nothing to do with Hilary, but is an edition of Irenaeus: 
on p. 418 for ‘E. A. Burn’ read ‘A. E. Burn’: anglicize ‘ Josue’ on 
p. 419 and ‘ Joasaph’ on p. 587; the date of publication of Zimmer’s 
Pelagius in Irland (p. 504) was ‘1901’, not ‘1902’; on p. 612 for 
‘1869’ read ‘1896’; on p. 646 for ‘Bonnett’ read ‘ Bonnet’. Con- 
siderations of space prevent reference to the statements and opinions of 
the book itself. An exception may, however, be made in one case. It 
is no longer correct to say that Cassiodorus’s commentary on the Epistle 
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to the Romans has perished (p. 636). It has been indisputably proved 
to be that which is in print under the name of Primasius (Migne 
P. L. \xviii). 


Les Peres Apostoliques I-II, Doctrine des Apitres, Epitre de Barnabé ; 
texte grec, traduction frangaise, introduction et index: par H. 
Hemmer, G. Ocer, et A Laurent. (Picard, Paris, 1907.) 


Tuis volume is one of a series, in which four volumes, none of which 
the present chronicler has seen, have already appeared, namely Justin 
Apologies, Eustbe Histoire ecclésiastique I-IV, Tertullien De poenitentia 
(sic) e¢ de pudicitia, and Tertullien De praescriptione haereticorum. The 
sixth and seventh volumes, containing select works of Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, fall to be noticed below. The 
published programme includes a large number of important writings, 
many of which have never appeared in handy editions before. The 
whole series is under the competent editorship of Hippolyte Hemmer 
and Paul Lejay. The latter is not only one of the best Latin scholars 
in France, but one of the greatest patristic scholars in the world. His 
erudite reviews of patristic works in the Revue Critique are unsurpassed,’ 
and his name is a guarantee that the series will display the best philo- 
logical scholarship of France. It will also prove a dangerous rival to 
our own Cambridge series. ‘The Cambridge series is better in printing 
and get-up, and more useful in having the explanatory notes below the 
text. The Paris series is, however, cheaper, and includes a French 
translation on the opposite page. It deserves the heartiest welcome 
from all patristic students, and is a gratifying sign that there is a power- 
ful ‘ lay school of ecclesiastical philology’? in France. 

The present edition is admirable in every respect. The introductions 
and notes, which occupy half the book, tell the reader everything that 
is necessary. Two valuable features are the practically exhaustive 
bibliography which is provided at the end of each section of the intro- 
duction, and the reprint of the rather inaccessible Latin fragment of the 
Didache. Wt would appear by its Latinity to be not earlier than the 
fifth century. Misprints have been noted on pages xxxix, xlii, Ixiv, 
Ixxvii, cx, cxii, 22, 47. In Didache 13, 3 it would have been better to 
desert the MS and read yevnpdrwy, reserving yevvnydrwv for animals, 


* May I refer in particular to one, sent me by the author’s kindness, on Brewer’s 
Kommodian von Gaza, in the R.C. for Sept. 16, 1907, which ought to be read as 
expressing the opposite view to that advocated in this Journat vol.ix [1907-1908] 
PP- 143-147? 

2 The words are borrowed from Prof. John E. B. Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch, 
p. lviii. 
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according to the rule. On p. Ixi for ‘ Tertullien de cibis hebraicis’ read 
‘Novatien de cibis iudaicis’ : it is true of ‘course that the MS attributes 
the work to Tertullian: on p. Ixx read ‘Sinope’, not ‘Synope’: on 
p- cxi the example of dudoraApa from Clement of Alexandria should not 
have been referred to, as it occurs there only in a citation of this very 
passage (Barn.x 11)! At Barn. xxi 2 and 8 read surely éAAtryre, not 
AAciryre, and at xxi 5 the optative dw, not the subjunctive day. 


Die Versio Latina des Barnabasbriefes und thr Verhiéltnis zur altlateini- 
schen Bibel erstmals untersucht, nebst Ausgabe und Glossar des 
griechischen und lateinischen Textes: von J. M. HEER. Mit einer 
Tafel. (Herder, Freiburg i. Br., 1908.) 


THIS important work is fairly enough described in its title, and 
through it Dr Heer will be heartily welcomed to the thin ranks of the 
scientific students of the Latin Bible. The first part of the Prolegomena 
is devoted to the relation of the Latin version of Barnabas to the Old- 
Latin Bible, and is divided into five sections concerning respectively : 
(a) The history of the text of the Latin version, (4) its relation to the 
Canon and its purpose, (c) Barn. lat. as a witness to an Old-Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible, (¢) the person of the translator, (e) the age and 
home of the version: its language. The conclusion the author expresses 
is :—‘ Although it cannot be certainly decided where the translation of 
the letter originated, an African provenance is at least probable, 
especially on account of the agreement with Tertullian, Cyprian, and the 
other Africans in the form of the Biblical citations, and—seeing the idea 
that Novatian was the translator must be rejected—Africa is at least the 
only province, in favour of which grounds can be produced. The date 
of origin is to be placed before Cyprian, and on account of the know- 
ledge of the Theodotion translation of Daniel, probably after Tertullian : 
whether we have a Montanist work before us is uncertain. The 
second part of the Prolegomena is concerned with the text of the letter, 
and in it are considered the authorities for the text and their relative 
value. Then follows the text of the Latin version as it is in the sole 
Corbie MS, as diplomatically exact as ordinary type can make it. This 
is a very interesting feature of the book, and might profitably be 
imitated elsewhere. There is also an excellent photograph of the first 
page. After this comes the text in Greek and Latin in parallel columns, 
with critical apparatus immediately below the text, and a Biblical 
apparatus immediately below that. This last consists of a résumé of all 
the Old-Latin evidence for the text of the Scripture quotations occur- 
ring in Barnabas. The extra part of the letter, extant only in Greek, 
is given at the end. The Testimonia to the Letter in Fathers, &c., 
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follow, then an index of the Scripture passages quoted, and the work 
ends with Graeco-Latin and Latino-Greek glossaries. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of the value of this book. 
It will be increasingly appreciated, the more it is used. As an edition 
of the letter it is indispensable, but its main importance lies in the 
light which is thrown on the history of the Old-Latin Bible. The 
interest Dr Heer has in this part of the subject gives one confidence 
that his editions of portions of Augustine in the Vienna Corpus will 
represent the Biblical quotations with the desirable accuracy. As to 
the date of the manuscript of the Latin Barnabas, I should entirely 
agree with my master Holder that it is of the tenth century, but it is 
well to mention that Traube considered it to belong to the ninth. One 
of the most important observations made by Heer is that the Latin 
translator of Barnabas sometimes took the form of the Biblical quota- 
tions from his own Latin Bible, instead of simply translating them in 
the form that they have in the Greek Barnabas. This is, of course, 
a most valuable argument for the date of the version. The fact, too, 
that the translator does not know the word saluare, as the Latin 
equivalent of owfev, is certainly in favour of a date not later than 
Cyprian and very probably earlier. Again, the use of a Latin version 
of Daniel, based (not like Tertullian’s, on the LXX, but) on Theodotion, 
suggests that we are dealing with a work later than Tertullian. The 
text of the Psalms, too, is close to Tertullian’s and Cyprian’s, and I see 
no reason to disagree with the author’s conclusion as expressed above.’ 
The glossaries at the end of the work are luxurious and will be a great 
hoon to other workers. Something of the kind has already been 
compiled for Irenaeus in Oxford, and may yet be published. These 
investigations into Latin renderings of Greek words will be increasingly 
fruitful. The present chronicler has sometimes wondered whether the 
early Latin translators of Scripture used Graeco-Latin glossaries. 
Certainly, with marked differences in rendering there co-exists a remark- 
able homogeneity. 

Some notes may profitably follow. There are misprints on pp. xlvi 
(two), liii, 21 (two), 41, 53, 66, 76, 118, 132. On p. xix Funk’s two 
small editions of the Apostolic Fathers might have been mentioned. 
On p. xx the Pseudo-Origenian Zyactatus should have been added to 
Tertullian and Filastrius, as another authority which quotes Hebrews as 
Barnabas. Thielmann’s dictum, quoted on p. xxi, n. 14, is so far true ; 
the older Gospel MSS, for instance, translate rrepi-ywov by fastigium, 
a good Latin word, but the later render by the exactly literal pinna, 


1 The isolated cases of parabola (rather than similitudo) and quia (rather than 
quoniam) hardly weigh against Africanism in so short a work. 
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pinnaculum. ‘To the authorities for the omission of the second é# in 
Le. 2, 34 (p. xxvii) add Quaest.4. The remarks with regard to the 
Epistle of James on p. xli, n. 32 appear mistaken. It may well be that 
it is a case of the use of First Clement and Hermas by the writer of 
James, and not the reverse ; certainly the Western Church appears to 
have no knowledge of James before the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury: a reference should have been made to Wordsworth in Studia 
Biblicaii p. 129. At p. xlv, n. 36, add a reference to Watson in Studia 
Biblica iv pp. 196, 248. On p. xlvii parabola would appear to be later 
than similitudo of &, and profeta would appear to be later in origin than 
prophetes: perhaps we ought to read the latter in Barnabas, as it occurs 
in Tert. Cypr. Iren., and even in Jerome. Zinguo occurs twice in the 
Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones (see my index), and also thrice in Aug. 
de bapt. V ix 11 (cf. praetinguo) (p. xlix). The same confusion as to 
degrees of comparison as is illustrated on p. lvii occurs also in the 
Latin Irenaeus. Thielmann is certainly right (p. lvii) in regarding 
nequam as characteristic of ‘ African’ documents. On p. Ix it ought to 
have been remarked that cases of Aomo and omnis are often confused in 
MSS. On p. lxiii for ‘W. Burgon’ read ‘J. W. Burgon’, and some 
reference ought to have been made to the prevailing view, based on 
steadily accumulating evidence, that B and & belong to Egypt. On 
p. lxv it is a better explanation to suppose that the indeclinable * rAyjpys 
was in the scribe’s mind, and that IAHPHSHMEN was developed out 
of IAHPHSMEN. Opn p. lxvi it is not enough to remark that the con- 
fusion between O and Q occurs soonest in uncials ; there is a constant 
confusion between the two in MSS from phonetic causes: already by 
the fourth century they were no longer distinct in pronunciation (see 
Moulton’s Grammar i p. 35). The preference for the perfect subjunctive, 
&c. (p. Ixxv), is itself an Africanism, as Dr Sanday pointed out in his 
edition of &. The use of jeder for gueAAev (p. xxvii) is not infrequent 
in MSS : cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 12, 3, Blass, § 15, 3. 

The word exhilaro (p. 18) would appear to have been an African 
favourite : I have seven examples from Aug. On p. 19, l. 15 surely we 
ought to read adproperaui, seeing that adpropiaui means ‘ approached’, 
not ‘hastened’, which is the meaning required. The evidence of the 
Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones is not given with absolute fullness or 
accuracy in the Biblical apparatus, the fault of Sabatier probably rather 
than of Heer: p. 22, 10 add mandaui for praccepi, |. 11 add Quaest. to 
Tren., 1, 12 prefix Quaest. to Vulg., |. 13 add ‘ de holocaustis et sacri- 
ficiis Quaest.’; p. 23, 9 add Quaest. after Jren. (pr.) and Quaest. % 


1 For which see C. H. Turner in this Journat vol. i pp. 120 ff, 561f; Moulton 
Grammar of N.T. Greek vol. i pp. 5°, 244. 
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after Hartel); p. 26, 4-9 after Cyprian add Quaest. (except that the 
latter omits the clause ef egenos .. . tuam) ; p. 42, 4 sq. after [Sad] (alt.) 
add Quaest. [om. est }|; p. 62, 11 sq. add Quaes?¢. to the other Latin 
authorities ; p. 66, 14-16, and rg (ult.), add Quaest¢. after Hilar. ; p. 67, 
1, transfer Quaest. to after Sang. ; p. 77, 10 in the citation from Quaes?. 
insert ‘ Moyses’ after ‘ fuit’ and ‘ quadraginta diebus et’ after ‘ monte’ ; 
p. 81, 13 sq. insert Quaest. before Aug. The orthography of the text 
is susceptible of improvement. Why should the editor follow the MS 
in reading Ayrcus and desert it when it reads styrps? the one is surely 
as bad as the other. Again, ’Iod«x should have been printed always with 
S : the best Greek and Latin MSS regularly have one a: cf. Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri vol. vi (index) and C. H. Turner in this JourNAL vol. ix p. 77. 
Habraham also (p. 77, 1) is well attested elsewhere ; and we ought to 
read heremus. In 6, 17 the sense seems to require that we should 
invert the order of wéAcrs and ydAaxrt. Despite the fact that simplitudo 
(p. 52, 20) is a perfectly correct formation (compare amplitudo from 
amplus), 1 prefer to suppose a haplography from simp/(ic)itudo to add- 
ing a new word to the dictionary. On p. 53,1. 4 from foot, for {vAov 
read giAw. The word exerro (p. 62, 17) is a good specimen from the 
Old-Latin Bible : see Rénsch, and add Ezech. xxxiii 12 ap. Quaest. The 
Biblical note on p. 74, 4-13 could have been improved if the editor had 
used the larger Cambridge LXX. On p. 126 the mark indicating that 
the last syllable of Araecordia is short should be removed. 


Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De Baptismo, edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by J. M. Lupron. (Cambridge University Press, 1908.) 


Mr Lupton’s volume is the weakest of the series of Cambridge Patristic 
Texts. It is but fair to state that he is himself conscious that he is not 
qualified for his task, but unfortunately for his modesty the series in 
which his book appears has gained a high reputation, and deservedly, 
for the scholarly finish of its contributions. Beside these his own work 
is decidedly amateurish. ‘The edition is not useless. We are glad to 
have Dr James’s notes of the probable meaning of ‘ Masburensis ’ as the 
name of the religious house from which Leland obtained a MS of the 
De Baptismo for Gelenius ; some of the notes are good, and the index 
of words, pending the appearance of the much desired Lexicon 
Tertullianeum, is welcome. The following defects, however, will 
sufficiently shew the character of the book. On p. xiv Jerome is 
quoted by Martianay’s edition, instead of Vallarsi’s, and thus letter 69, 
actually cited by that number on p. xxiv, appears as letter 82: also 
p. 285 of the treatise against Vigilantius is referred to, a reference very 
difficult to verify, presumably because the page is Martianay’s : it would 
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have been much better to say § 8, at the same time indicating that two 
clauses are omitted from the quotation. Why refer on p. xxiv to 
Collombet, which he probably rightly calls ‘a disappointing work’, when 
he might have referred to Turmel’s Saint /éréme p. 221 ff and Griitz- 
macher’s Hieronymus Bd. iii 141 ff? On p. xxv ‘ Leipoldt’ appears 
as ‘Leipold’, a carelessness comparable to that by which ‘Gomperz’ 
appears some half a dozen times as ‘Gompertz’. The suggestion on 
p. xxvi that Tertullian may have known Hebrew will be scouted by 
most. The use of the word ‘practically’ on p. xxxi, lL. 4 shews un- 
pardonable ignorance of the state of research into the Latin Bible. On 
the same page, too, the editor appears quite unaware of the elementary 
principle that there was no translation from the Hebrew into Latin till 
Jerome’s. On p. xxx probadilis and hadilis should not have been 
instanced as examples of well-known tendencies of silver Latin, since 
they occur already in Cicero. On p. xxxv 1880 is given as the date of 
the first volume of the Vienna Tertullian, but on p. xliv rightly 1890. 
The bibliography on p. xxxvii ff is long, but is not compiled with 
discretion. There is no mention there of Rigalt, the most learned 
editor Tertullian ever had, nor do we find any reference to Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor’s notes on Tertullian’s Apology in the Journal of Philology vol. xxi 
p- 259 ff, though he is probably the greatest living authority on Tertullian. 
The editor knows only the first edition of Bardenhewer’s Patrologie. 
A Cambridge man ought not to have left out J. J. Blunt’s Right Use of 
the Early Fathers, and there should have been a special section there 
devoted to editions, if it had contained little else but references to 
Schoenemann’s Bibliotheca Patrum t. i p. 9 ff, and the full bibliography 
in Mayor’s Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature p. 163 ff. Again, 
in the section on Language, &c., it is absurd to call special attention 
to Ebert and Koffmane while leaving Hoppe unasterisked. Kaulen’s 
Handbuch z. Vulgata appeared in a second edition in 1904, but it was 
not worth mentioning at all. The note on Caina haeresi in chapter i 
displays little judgement : we must follow the best authorities in read- 
ing Gaiana, and the one possible explanation of this word is a heresy 
taught by one Gaius, whether he of Rome or not, uiderint editores. 
There appears to have been a confusion in later authorities with Cain, 
but until we have a critical edition of Jerome we cannot appeal to his 
text with confidence. On pp. 3, 1. 11, 5 sed enim deserved a note ; 
compare Mayor’s Pliny’s Letters Bk. JI p. viii and add Stat. ten times 
(e.g. sidu. III 1, 123). The account of ¢imguo on p. 3 is unsatisfactory : 
the editor ought to have told us whether daféizo occurs in Tertullian or 
not. Oehler has no instance in his index, but the 7hesaurus gives one, 
in addition to two in quoting 1 Cor. xv 29. Our editor gives fifty 
examples of fimguo in his index. A study of Engelbrecht’s chapter on 
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‘Das Nomen suggestus in seinen verschiedenen Verwendungen bei 
Tertullian’ in Wiener Studien xxviii (1906) pp. 9-17 would have put 
him right on pages 4 and 6. Harnack’s History of Dogma is repeatedly 
referred to as History of Doctrine. Medeor with the accusative (p. 14, 9) 
deserved a note. On p. 17, 5 superuenturo, &c., are an echo of Luke i 
35 or Ac. i. 8. On agape (p. 27,11) a reference to the fact that it is kept 
in the Cyprianic Bible in 1 Cor. xiii might have been given. On p. 48, 
10 for ‘ altchr,’ (alt.) read ‘altkirchi. ‘This book is strongest on the 
doctrinal side, though the teaching of the Ambrosian De Mysteriis and 
De Sacramentis should have been referred to in the Introduction, § 4. 
If the editor consults Resch’s Agrapha, he will see how wrong he is over 
p. 56, 7. On p. 57, 4 a reference should have been made to Robinson 
in Zexts and Studies vol. i part 2 p. 49. Other defects of this book, of 
greater or less seriousness, have been noticed. Mr Lupton has failed to 
realize that the editor of Tertullian requires a severer training than that 
of any other Latin prose author. He has the requisite interest in his 
subject. After he has spent several years in rigorous study of the later 
Latin and of the Latin versions of the Bible, we shall be glad to welcome 
further work at his hands. 


Pseudo-Augustini Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti CXX VII: 
accedit Appendix continens alterius editionis quaestiones selectas | Corp. 
Scr. Eccl. Lat. vol. L] recensuit ALeEx. Souter. (Vindobonae et 
Lipsiae, 1908.) 

A REviEW of this work will not be expected from the present 
chronicler, Those interested will find reviews in the following publi- 
cations :—TZheologische Literaturzeitung, 1908, p. 595 ff (cf. p. 721 f) 
(A. Jiilicher), Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1908, p. 1316 ff 
(C. Weyman), Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1909, p. 109 f 
(Z. Garcia), Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1909, p. 183 
(G. L{eipold]), Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1909, p. 401 f (J. Wittig), 
Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1909, p. 99 f (W. Thimme), Literarische 
Rundschau, 1909, p. 168 f (C. Weyman), Zheologisch Tidjschrift, 1909, 
p. 187 f (K. Lake), and also in the privately printed magazines, the 
Caian, 1907-1908, p. 196 ff, cf. 1908-1909, p. 24 (H. B. Swete), and 
Mansfield College Magazine, 1908-1909, p. 148 ff (G. B. Gray). 

The author of the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones, who also wrote the 
‘ Ambrosiaster’ commentary on the Pauline Epistles, is now generally 
identified with Isaac, the erstwhile enemy of Damasus. He first prepared 
a collection of 150 (151) ‘ questions’, connected mainly with difficult 
passages of Scripture. This recension exists apparently only in three 
manuscripts, of which two belong to the fifteenth century, while the third 
is no older than the twelfth. Comparison with the later set, internal 
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evidence, and comparison with the complete quotation of one Question 
under the name of Ambrose in a fifth-century pseudepigraph on the soul- 
principle (De Ratione Animae), printed in editions of St Jerome, shew that 
this first recension has been very badly preserved. If it had been as well 
preserved as the second, it would have been the best course to print the 
two on opposite pages to facilitate comparison, and this is what Jiilicher 
has desiderated. It has seemed better, however, in the circumstances 
merely to detail important differences in the Prolegomena, and to print 
as an appendix a critical edition of the Questions withdrawn by the 
author in his second edition. This second edition is that which appears 
in the editio princeps of 1497, and is from every point of view the most 
important. It consists of 127 Questions, and was first printed mainly 
from a fourteenth-century MS of poor quality still at Paris. Succeeding 
editors down to the Benedictine did little but reprint this edition. It 
was, therefore, easy for the Vienna editor, with six ninth-century MSS, 
one tenth-century MS, and one independent thirteenth-century MS at 
his back, to produce an edition textually much nearer the original auto- 
graph. On a rough estimate the edition contains some three thousand 





improvements on the Benedictine (Migne) text. 


of these may be chosen to illustrate 
quaest. 
(Migne) 
si uidetur hic errasse in ista sen- 
tentia, non est actipiendum quod 
dixit. ideo et a quibusdam spiritus 
sanctus esse putatur, guia, &c. 


quaest. 
(Migne) 
guidam igitur qui nomen habet 
Falcidit,. . . leuitas sacerdotibus ... 
coaequare contendit 


Matt. xiii 47 ap. 
(Migne) 
simile est regnum caelorum reti misso 
in mare, quod, &c. 
1 Cor. x 1-4 ap. 
(Migne) 
nolo vos ignorare, fratres, quo- 
niam patres nostri omnes sub nube 
fuerunt, et omnes per mare trans- 


One or two examples 
the value of the MSS :— 
4I pr.. 
(Vienna) 
st ideo a quibusdam sanctus spiritus 
putatur, quia, &c. (the words uide- 
tur... dixit are proved to be an 
ancient gloss by their absence 
from the two leading MSS) 
ror §2 
(Vienna) 
quidam igitur, qui nomen halet falsi 
dei, &c. (the person referred to is 
Mercurius: see C. H. Turner in 
this JouRNAL vol, vii p. 281). 
quaest. 102 § 21. 
(Vienna) 
simile est regnum caelorum retiae 
missae in mart, quae, &c. 
quaest. 127 § 13. 
(Vienna) 
nolo enim uos ignorare, fratres, 
guia patres nostri omnes sub nube 
Juerunt et omnes per mare trans- 
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terunt, et omnes per Moysen bapti- 
zati sunt in nube et in mari, et 
omnes eamdem escam spiritualem 
manducaverunt, et omnes eumdem 
potum spiritualem biberunt. bibe- 
bant autem de potu spirituali con- 
sequente eos petra: petra autem erat 
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terunt et omnes in Moysen baptizati 
sunt in nube et in mari et omnes 
eandem escam spiritalem ederunt et 
omnes eundem potum spiritalem 
biberunt. bibebant enim de spiritali 
sequenti petra: petra autem erat 
Christus. 








Christus. 


The preface gives infer alia an account of a third edition compiled by 
some mediaeval Frank in South Germany or thereabouts. This was 
made up mainly from the author’s second edition, but partly from the 
first also. The date, place, character, and author of the work are dis- 
cussed. Some account also is given of the books he had read and of 
the later works in which he is quoted or used, and the preface ends 
with a brief treatment of manuscripts and editions. The text has been 
for convenience divided into paragraphs. The indexes of scripture and 
other quotations, names and things, and words and expressions have 
purposely been made of considerable length because of the undeserved 
neglect to which this work has been subjected. 

Where most has had to be done from the beginning, it is natural that 
the editor’s knowledge should have increased since the publication of 
the work. I am less doubtful now as to our author’s use of Lactantius 
(p. xxv), after comparing the passages under inmergo with Lact. vol. i 
Pp. 477, 11. On p. xxvi I ought not to have overlooked the Irish 
Canons xxxvii 32 4 (saec. vii) as an early authority using the Quaestiones. 
The Metz MS (p. xxix) may have been brought by Dietrich, and two of 
the scribes of the MS would appear to be identical with two who wrote 
the best MS of Liutprand of Cremona’s Chronicon.' Various illus- 
trations from Bardesanes, Tertullian, Cyprian, Novatian, Arnobius, 
Gregory of Elvira, Augustine and Leo have offered themselves, which 
it does not seem necessary to set down here. One illustration from 
Hilary seems too notable to be passed over. Compare Quaest. 125 § 1 
inferior natura quid in potiore sit nescit with Hil. de syn. vi 19 neque enim 
aliguando inferior natura superioris a se potiorisque naturae uirtutem 
consequitur. 

On the question of the exact date of the work several new points 
have emerged. Can Quaest. 2 § 2 be a reference to Maximus and the 
summer of 383? Jerome, in epist. 123 (not 133), dates the incident 
referred to in Quaest¢. 115 § 72 as having occurred at the time he was 
assisting Damasus in Rome (382-384). The famine of Quwaesé. 115 


1 See Becker Texigesch. Liudpr. v. Crem. (Miinchen, 1908) p. 43 and facss. The 
inference is my own. 
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§ 49 may be that of 382 referred to by Symmachus and by Ambrose 
(epist. 18 §§ 21-23). On p. 456, 10 put, after ‘fuisset’. In the indexes, 
besides fresh illustrative matter not here given, the following errors are 
to be corrected: on p. 482 delete ‘Gen. 32, 38 (29) cf. 122, 19’ and 
add ‘122, 19’ before 438, 14 in the preceding line: on p. 483 delete 
‘ Exod. 12, 11... 349, 19’ and add ‘* 12, 27... . 349, 19’: on p. 492, 
at Luc. 22, 36, before ‘228, 4’ add ‘227, 19’: on p. 493 add ‘*3, 
6 cf. 98, 7. 185, 5’: on p. 494 delete ‘19, 16... cf. 115, 1’: on 
p- 497 under ‘2 Cor. iii 7’ for ‘32, 15’ read ‘32, 5-6. 15’: on 
p. 501, 1. 2, for ‘133’ read ‘123’; on p. 5474, |. 9, for ‘21’ read ‘29’: 
on p. 560 4, 1. 4 from foot, ‘53,1’ is é, guia: p. 563 for ‘ paupera’ 
(pr.) read ‘ pauper’: on p. 576, under ‘ut, quia’ add ‘ 29, 22’. 


Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours funebres en l’honneur de son frére Césaire et 
de Basile de Césarée,...: par F. BouLENGER. (Picard, Paris, 1908.) 


It was a happy thought to unite in this volume, one of the new 
Hemmer-Lejay series, two orations illustrating respectively the youthful 
and the mature style of Gregory. The plan is the same as that of the 
earlier volume noticed above. The introduction deals very properly at 
considerable length with the rhetorical framework of the panegyrics and 
shews in detail how they are constructed according to the approved 
methods of the rhetorical schools. This will prove very useful to the 
student to whom modern books on ancient rhetoric are not readily 
accessible. ‘The editor has not attempted to construct a fresh critical 
text, but has not merely printed it as it appears in the best edition, that 
of Clémencet and Caillau, reprinted in Migne. He has studied 
M. Misier’s exhaustive account of portions of the Paris MSS of Gregory, 
which appeared in the Revue de Philologie for 1902 and 1903, and has 
been led to collate two of them, which appear to be the best, namely 
510 (saec. ix) and Coisl. 51 (saec. x). The record of the readings of 
these MSS makes the present edition worthy the attention of more than 
the circle for which it is primarily intended. The annotations are valu- 
able, some of them particularly so, such as the lengthy notes on the 
meanings of ¢irocodia, oixovopia, aivodos in Greek Fathers, as well as 
those on the eschatology of Gregory, and on monasteries. The edition 
certainly justifies its existence. There are misprints on pp. lviii, lxxvi, 
xciii, xcix, 4, 14. There are places where perhaps the MSS reading 
should have been put into the text. In the case of a purist like Gregory 
it is a large question to decide whether one ought to print dyiea of the 
Old Attic days or éye‘a, which seems invariable in papyri of the Christian 
era: so with dparpia and ¢arpia (both p. lxxxiii): a wide induction is 
wanted. On p. xcv the /e/ii discovered by Grenfell and Hunt deserved 

VOL. XI. L 
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mention as well as that which Dr Krebs found. Are the authorities for 
the variants at the beginning of Bas. 40, 2 rightly given? both there and 
at 48, 3 I prefer aifadifw to aidadidfw. Is it quite certain that «is 76 
mavredés (Caes. 16, 4) is tout a fait? Sometimes at least the expression 
would appear to be temporal, e.g. in British Museum Pa. 1164 more 
than once we have dé rod viv «is 1d wavreAés. The question is of 
some interest to N.T. students, as the expression occurs in Luke and 
Hebrews. Mavoddov (p. 188) is bad: no MS can be trusted as between 
w» and o; read MavowdAov or better still MavowAdov. We are grateful 
for the index, but it is a little difficult to see on what principle it has 
been constructed. Many common words have been included, but no 
room has been found for rarer words, like diamvpws (Caes. 11, 2), Sovdo- 
mperas (Caes. 11, 5). 


Grégoire de Nysse, Discours catéchétique...: par L. Méripier. (Picard, 
Paris, 1908.) 

A seriks of the comprehensiveness of that edited by Hemmer and 
Lejay was bound to contain an edition of Gregory’s masterpiece. In 
this instance the editor's task has been made much easier by the 
previous publication of Dr Srawley’s model edition in 1903. To this 
work Dr Méridier is under very great obligations, which are fully 
acknowledged. Not only does he reproduce Srawley’s text, but he 
draws very freely on his introduction and notes. In the circumstances 
it is not so necessary to refer to this useful edition at length. On prol. 
3 the approved form of text in John i 18 should have been quoted: in 
chap. 31 it was hardly necessary to refer to the intransitive xaropOoiy, as 
it is familiar to readers of classical Greek. The introduction occupies 
fifty-seven pages, the critical and explanatory notes only twenty-seven, 
and the text and translation together two hundred. 


XPYCOCTOMIKA: Studi e Ricerche intorno a S. Giovanni Crisostomo, 
a cura del comitato per il xv° centenario della sua morte: 407-1907. 
Fascicolo I. (Roma, 1908.) 

THE fifteen-hundredth anniversary of the death of St John Chrysostom 
was fittingly celebrated in Rome and elsewhere in 1907, but the honour 
paid to his memory was not merely that of outward ceremonial.' In 
that year appeared a notable work by a young Austrian scholar, Dom 
Chrysostom Baur, entitled .S. Jean Chrysostome et ses euvres dans 
Vhistoire littéraire, which was reviewed by Dr Nairn in the January 
number of the JourNaL. This and smaller contributions in the Revue 
Bénédictine and elsewhere lead us to welcome in him that Chrysostom 


' See Compte rendu des fétes du quinzieme centenaire de la mort de S.J. C., 
par P. C, Charon. 
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specialist for whom we have been waiting. Now from Rome itself 
comes the first part of a beautiful work, which is intended to comprise 
three parts. The first is literary and historical in character, the second 
liturgical, and the third is concerned with the heortology, the relics, and 
the artistic representations of St John Chrysostom. The authors and 
subjects of the first part are :—N. Turchi, ‘ La figura morale di S. Giov. 
Cris.’ ; E. C. Butler, ‘ Authorship of the Dialogus De Vita Chrysostomi’ ; 
A. M. Amelli, ‘S. Giov. Cris. anello provvidenziale tra Costantinopoli 
e Roma’; F. Sabatini, ‘ L’opera sociale di S. Giov. Cris.’; A. Naegele, 
‘ Chrysostomos und Libanios’ ; G. Aucher, ‘S. Giov. Cris, nella lettera- 
tura armena’; C. Bacha, ‘S. Jean Chrys. dans la littérature arabe’ ; 
A. Palmieri, ‘S. Giov. Cris. nella letteratura russa’; M. Tamarati, 
‘S. Jean Chrys. dans la littérature géorgienne’ ; S. Haidacher, ‘ Chryso- 
stomus-Fragmente’ ; C. Baur, ‘Der urspriingliche Umfang des Kom- 
mentars des hl. Joh. Chrysostomus zu den Psalmen ’. 

Considerations of space and a very slender knowledge of Italian 
alike prevent me from dealing with this volume in detail. The names 
of the authors and the subjects they respectively treat will make it clear 
at once that it is a work no serious student of Chrysostom dare neglect. 
In fact it is of the highest importance, as well as a very worthy memorial 
of the recent celebrations. Abbot Butler appears to me to have proved 
his point that the Déalogus is by the same Palladius as wrote the 
Historia Lausiaca‘. His investigation into this question is a model of 
what such things should be. Dr Naegele’s paper is much the longest in 
the book, occupying as it does rather more than a quarter of it. It is 
a very thorough study of the relations between Libanius and Chrysostom, 
and of the influence exerted by the teacher on the pupil. On the date 
of the De sacerdotio (p. 97) we miss a reference to Nairn’s Introduction. 
Otherwise we have found Dr Naegele to be a master of the latest 
literature of the subject. He gives copious references both to ancient 
and to modern works. The accuracy of the printing of this article 
leaves something to be desired. The Dean of Winchester appears 
three times as ‘ Steffens’; there are errors in the German on pp. 89, 125: 
as the article of ‘Tourner’ on ‘Isidor’ in this JouRNAL was not 
accessible to Naegele (p. 103), we may excuse the double error. 
Haidacher, who possesses a consummate knowledge of Chrysostom’s 
style, has taught us to expect the publication of Chrysostom anecdota 
from him. In this paper he collects fragments of Chrysostom on the 
Book of Job, sifting the collection given in Migne /. G. lxiv 505-656, 
shewing that a considerable number are printed in other places in the 
published works of Chrysostom, while others are spurious, and leaving 


1 I have to thank him and Dom Baur for separate copies of their papers, 
L2 
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a certain number as from works of Chrysostom now lost. He calls 
attention at the same time to an unpublished commentary on Job by 
Chrysostom contained in MS Laur. plut. ix cod. 13 (saec. x). In the 
second part of his paper he elicits several fragments of Chrysostom from 
the Epistles of St Nilus (Migne P. G. lxxix). He incidentally shews 
that this collection is in need of careful study, being in part at least 
a compilation from a number of early sources. Some forty-five letters 
depend on Chrysostom. Dom Baur argues with cogency that we possess 
all Chrysostom ever wrote on the Psalms. On all accounts this 
beautiful book with its large type and its generous margins is to be 
welcomed. 


Sancti Aureli Augustini Scripta contra Donatistas: Pars I: Psalmus 
contra Partem Donati, Contra Epistulam Parmeniani Libri Tres, 
De Baptismo Libri Septem |Corp. Scr. Eccl. Lat. vol. LI] 
recensuit M. PeTscHENIG. (Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1908.) 


AUGUSTINIAN studies have lately been carried on with a most gratify- 
ing vigour. Not only has a third edition of the now lamented 
Dombart’s edition of the De Civitate Dei appeared (Leipzig, 1905-1909), 
with a monograph on the early editions (Leipzig, 1908), but the publica- 
tion of the Geistesfriichte of the deceased Dom Odilo Rottmanner 
(Miinchen, 1908), the greatest authority on Augustine during the past 
half-century, the Augustin: Studien 2u seiner geistigen Entwicklung of 
H. Becker (Leipzig, 1908), the Augustins geistige Entwicklung in den 
ersten Jahren nach seiner ‘ Bekehrung’ , 386-391 of W. Thimme (Berlin, 
1908), and the Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Augustin of K. Adam, in 
addition to the three works presently to be referred to, deserve 
mention. 

Probably no other living scholar has rendered greater services to the 
study of the later Latin authors than Prof. Petschenig of Graz. It is 
now some forty years since he began his literary career with a disserta- 
tion on the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, and since that time he has 
devoted himself with unflagging enthusiasm to the Latin writers of the 
fourth and succeeding centuries especially. The present book will 
enhance his reputation. Each of the three works here edited is 
presented in a form much more accurate than has been previously 
attained. With regard to the De Baptismo it may indeed be said that 
we now have it practically as it left the hands of the author, thanks 
to the excellence of two manuscripts, both unknown to the Maurists 
and their predecessors, a MS in the Escurial of the sixth century 
(formerly of Spanheim), and Laud. misc. 130 of the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury (formerly of Ebirbach). The latter MS is a copy of a sixth-century 
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twin of the Escurial MS. This closely related pair bring us close to 
the times of Augustine himself, and thus no work of his is better 
preserved. Students of Cyprian will do well to read the De Baptismo 
in this edition. They will find that Petschenig’s text again and 
again comes nearer to the words of the Sententiae Episcoporum as 
recorded in the best Cyprianic tradition. THartel’s apparatus is thus 
susceptible of improvement. This volume illustrates within itself the 
diverse fates which the various works of St Augustine have experienced. 
While the De Bafptismo has survived in nine manuscripts older than the 
year 1000, the Psa/mus is preserved in none older than the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the Contra Epistulam Parmeniani has no older witnesses than 
three of the eleventh century. A close study of parallel passages and 
a cautious use of emendation have done a good deal for the purification 
of the text of these. The Maurists and their predecessors do not appear 
to have done their usual justice to the text of this latter work. The 
consequence is that, despite the comparative lateness of the authorities, 
a lateness which is somewhat discounted by the good orthography of 
the best MS (Casinensis 163 saec xi), Dr Petschenig has been able to 
make some twelve hundred improvements in its text. It seems certain, 
however, that Augustine wrote Zzechielum (pp. 50, 3; 55, 18; 133, 16: 
cf. C. H. Turner in the Journat vol. vi p. 252; ix 62 ff): cordis 
inspector is rather to be traced to Acts xv 8 than to Prov. xxiv 12 (com- 
pare the passages cited in the Journal vol. ix p. 146). There is 
a good deal to interest the philologist in this volume, in addition to the 
orthographical matter. On p. 53, 7 there is a new example of catholica 
(= catholica ecclesia) to add to Rottmanner’s classical article in the 
Revue Bénédictine for 1900, p. 1 ff (reprinted in Geistesfriichie p. 74 ff). 
Examples of sedere with the accusative (p. 64, 13) are not common (see 
another in ps.-Aug. Quaest. p. 272, 4). The unseparated ne guidem is 
a thing grammarians hardly, if at all, know anything about. Yet it 
occurs very often in the Latin Irenaeus, once in ps.-Aug. Quaes?., once 
or twice in 1 Cor. v 11, as quoted by Priscillian, and four times as 
quoted in this volume. On p. 116, 13 there is a new word conperdo 
(= ovvardAAvju Of LXX) in Ps. 25, 9 as quoted there. In connexion 
with the Psa/mus, one of the few surviving examples of Latin doggerel 
verse, readers are recommended to study Engelbrecht’s paper in the 
Leitschrift fiir die dsterreichischen Gymnasien for 1908, vii Heft.2 A few 
errors in Petschenig’s book may be pointed out. There should have 
been a reference to Rom. ii 4 at p. 216, 14; on p. 311, 7 the words 


1 Illustrated, for example, by the spellings Ausilare, Beliar, distingunt, facinerosus, 
&c. (cited by Petschenig, p. xi), to which add absorta (59, 5). 
2 I owe a Sonderabdruck to his kindness. 
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from guia to the end should also have been spaced (see Wordsworth 
and White on Io. iii 6) as part of the quotation. The asterisk is as 
usual employed in the index to indicate that a text is quoted in a pre- 
Vulgate form. Editors should be careful to use this asterisk only where 
Wordsworth and White’s form differs, and not where there is a differ- 
ence merely from the Sixto-Clementine form. Thus the asterisk should 
be removed from Matt. 5, 9. On p. 383 b, ‘ Eph.’ should be transferred 
to line 3; on page 384 b, ‘Tit.’ should be transferred to line 4. The 
student of the African Old-Latin Bibles will find much to content 
him in this volume. A cursory study of some quotations has shewn 
a signal agreement with & in the long quotation of Isa. lix 1-8 by 
Parmenian, and has also revealed that, though ~ may represent the 
Augustinian text of the Pauline Epistles, the relationship between r and 
d is a close one (cf. Tit. i 7 on p. 215,24). Two of the MSS at pp. 108, 
13; 110, 2 shew an interesting agreement with Ambrosiaster against the 
Vulgate and against what appears to be Augustine’s text. The extreme 
pleasure with which this volume has been read makes one all the more 
eager for the second and third volumes of the anti-Donatist tracts, the 
former of which has already appeared. 


The Confessions of Augustine: edited by J. Giss and W. MonTGOMERY. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1908.) 


THE appearance of the present volume is a notable event in the 
history of British scholarship, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
received as it deserves. There are not wanting signs that this will be 
the case. A leading (unsigned) article in the Zimes Literary Supple- 
ment for August 20, 1908, distinguished alike by grace, insight, and 
power, has represented its significance and its merits admirably. The 
writer as truly as boldly declares that ‘there is no reason, except an 
academic convention, to give the language of Cicero a higher value than 
that of Augustine’. To the present chronicler it seems indisputable 
that, whether Augustine be the greatest Latin writer or not, he is the 
greatest man who ever wrote Latin. This anonymous reviewer has 
earned our thanks, and we hope ere long that no one will be regarded 
as having had a truly liberal education who has not read the Confessions 
in the original. It is not purposed here to give a long account of the 
present edition. I have no quarrel with the editors except on two 
minor points. First, they have adopted P. Kndll’s Vienna text of 1896, 
apparently unaware of the severe criticisms to which it was subjected by 
competent critics on its appearance ; it would have been better on the 
whole to examine into the validity of these criticisms, and to modify 
Kndll’s text, if necessary, at times. Second, they are weak on the lan- 
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guage side. The present writer made during the years 1895 to 1900 
very full collections on the vocabulary of a third of the works of 
Augustine, and has always been anxious that these should be accessible 
to persons interested. Indeed, in the course of a controversy in Ze 
Athenaeum for 1905 he took the opportunity of publicly offering the 
use of them to any parties interested. Having had no warning that 
the present edition was forthcoming, he was unable to offer their use 
privately to the present editors. To illustrate the usefulness of such 
collections, take the note on praenuntiator (p. 247, 1): ‘The word is 
only cited from this passage and de Gen, ad Lit. viii 4, 8.’ Quite true; 
but my collections tell me it occurs also in Serym. 163, 11 ; 288, 2; 288, 
4 (see other cases below). Save for these two features, the edition 
appears to me to shew both adequate learning and a sense of proportion. 
The student receives every help which he could expect. Some notes 
may be given. On p. lIxxi there appears to be some confusion between 
the first edition of Augustine’s collected works and that of his Con- 
Jessions : the first edition of the latter appeared at Milan in 1475,' but 
of this edition the editors know nothing. It was of course no part of 
their business to examine the earliest editions of the Confessions in the 
admirable way Dombart has treated those of the De Civitate Dei (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, dritte Reihe, Bd. 2), but it is worth while that 
some one should undertake the task. On p. Ixxii, n. 1, for ‘ reprobas’ 
read ‘ reprobos’: this note as a whole could have been made clearer : 
p. 42, 4 on prodiebat : these forms completely ousted the classical prodibat, 
&c. ; we see the beginning of the tendency in Seneca: p. 50, 14 the 
word inuestigabilis not only might, but sometimes does mean the 
opposite of ‘incomprehensible’; the editors should have noted the 
existence of iminuestigabilis and considered whether it ought not to be 
read: p. 51, 3 n. for ‘decedit’ read ‘decidet’, The very rare ex 
inuicem (p. 87, 1), elsewhere known only in the Latin Irenaeus, deserved 
anote. It is incorrect to say that p. 154, 2 is the first occurrence of 
the word suémurmuro : it was used already, about thirteen years before, 
in the De Ordinei1s ppr. Zvrahebat(p. 163, 10) deserved a note. On 
p. 189, 19 omnitenens requires a fuller note, both as to origin (Wisd. i 7) 
and meaning. The note on contempero (p. 195, 2) must be corrected in 
view of the Zhesaurus article. P. 209, 22 should have a cross-reference 
to p. 252, 18, and wice versa. P. 238, 14 unde demanded a full note. 
On p. 272 b read ‘ Zextkogr.’, and correct the reference. On p. 305, 23 
Kndll’s orthography aésorta should not have been departed from: do 
the editors know any certain instance of adsorp/a in fourth- or fifth-cen- 
tury authors? So with coherceo, cohercitio. On p. 317, 11 the explans- 


1 Schoenemann Bibliotheca Patrum ii (Lips. 1794) p. 235. 
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tion of circumquague is no doubt right, but some other examples might 
have been given, such as Serm. 39, 2; 178, 8; 211, 2; 256, 1, one of 
countless instances where Lewis and Short are hopelessly wrong. The 
latent reference on p. 328, 2 to 2 Thess. ii 4 might have been noted. It 
is not correct to say that moru/a is cited only from Aug. (p. 347, 27): 
Lewis-Short give Apuleius, and Benoist-Goelzer give Cyprian (it should 
be ap. Cypr.: I have six examples from Aug.: it looks as if it were 
African). The note on contuitus should be corrected (p. 351, 7) by 
reference to the 7hesaurus (cf. also 378, 2). On p. 442, 24 it is hardly 
right to say that confagino is rare: in addition to the five examples in 
Lewis-Short, there are at least six in Ambrosiaster, and at least four in 
Aug.: the derivative conpaginatio is about equally common ; Severus 
(ap. Aug. epzst. cix 3 m) has conpaginabilis, and Anecd, Helvet. has con- 
paginator. Though it has been necessary to mention these defects, it 
is but fair to recognize that even in the linguistic part of this admirable 
book great care and caution have been shewn. 


St Augustins Schrift De Consensu Evangelistarum unter vornehmlicher 
Beriichsichtigung threr harmonistischen Anschauungen : eine biblisch- 
patristische Studie von H. J. Vocrrs. (Freiburg i. Br., 1908.) 


THE present work, which forms a part of that excellent series Bibdische 
Studien, appears at a very fitting time, when the synoptic problem is 
being attacked as it never was before, and when we have recently been 
provided in Weihrich’s Vienna edition with a competent fresh recension 
of Augustine’s work, one of the very earliest attempts to deal with the 
problem. The introduction deals with the purpose of the De Consensu, 
the opponents against whom it was directed, the date, the gospel text 
employed in it, investigation of the sources, conspectus of the contents 
and plan of the work. The main part of the book is in two divisions, 
first, the presuppositions of the harmonistic (including Augustine’s idea 
of inspiration, the relation of the evangelists to one another), and second, 
the harmonistic views of Augustine (including preliminary notes, the 
harmonistic views in case of comparison of the differences in the words 
and speeches of the Gospels, the harmonistic views which emerge on 
comparison of differences in the historical parts of the Gospels, the 
harmonistic views with reference to the chronology in the Gospels). An 
appendix traces the influence exercised by the De Consensu on later 
writings, and the book ends with indexes of passages discussed and of 
names. 

This is a careful, learned and up-to-date book, and merits every 
attention. The part that will attract most is that where, impar congressus 
Achilli, he essays to overturn the theory, ably advocated by Burkitt, 
that in the De Consensu Augustine used the Vulgate text. A similar 
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attack was delivered by J. Denk in the iblische Zeitschrift for 1908. 
Professor Burkitt is well able to defend himself, and certainly there is no 
call for the present reviewer to try the part of Patroclus. Vogels’s con- 
tention is that, while appearances favour Burkitt, they are due to the 
harmonization of Augustine’s real Old-Latin Biblical text with the 
Vulgate, exactly as happened in the case of certain MSS of the Speculum. 
A critical examination of the evidence adduced by Vogels will certainly 
not strengthen his case. In the first place he assumes that the Words- 
worth-White text must necessarily be the Vulgate as Jerome issued it, 
and omits to give the contrary evidence of many Vulgate MSS, where 
their text differs from that preferred by the Oxford scholars. For 
instance, in Matt. xvii ro nine Vulgate MSS have ofortet, and in Matt. 
xxiv 16 eight Vulgate MSS have zm. Again, mere matters of ortho- 
graphy are elevated to the honourable position of serious variants : dis- 
pargo (versus dispergo) in Matt. xxvi 31 (a specially unfair case, too, as 
six Vulgate MSS have the a), and the like. The Old-Latin evidence, 
too, is given with insufficient fullness: for example, the readings of 
Bobiensis (4) seem to have been entirely ignored, and those of 
Corbeiensis II (f*) are not always cited (instances on pp. 26, 27, 37). 
Sometimes the readings of the latter are incorrectly given: for example, 
eam (Matt. xv 23) and not i//am, gedsamani (Matt. xxvi 36) and not ge?- 
samani, are the readings of f*. So ‘monac.’ reads a caiphan in lo. 
xviii 28. The writer has the same veneration for Weihrich’s admirable 
edition of the De Consensu that he has for Wordsworth and White : 
otherwise, he could hardly have overlooked the fact that the oldest MS 
of the De Consensu twice reads tuda scarioth in Matt. xxvi 14. But few 
instances are left, in fact, where it is morally certain that Augustine is 
using an Old-Latin reading which was not retained in the Vulgate ; 
such is the presence of ef in Matt. xii 40: Marc. xiv 35, Luke iii 16 are 
other instances. It would appear, then, that Burkitt is right; and the 
practice of Augustine in other works seems to confirm his view. Take, 
for instance, the case of Matt. xxv 31-41 quoted in the De Civitate Dei 
xx 25 (Dombart* ii p. 414) practically ad diteram from the Vulgate. 
We would not, however, have Dr Vogels judged by his work in textual 
criticism. In this he will gain by further experience. The rest of his 
treatise, on which I cannot dwell here, is an excellent piece of work, 
which will prove valuable to all students of Augustine. 


Des Petrus von Laodicea Erklirung des Matthiusevangeliums zum ersten 
Male herausgegeben und untersucht yon C. F.G. Herrici. (Leipzig, 
1908.) (Beitrage zur Geschichte und Erklarung des Neuen Testa- 
mentes V.) 


THE commentary of Peter of Laodicea on St Matthew’s Gospel, which 
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sometimes appears without the author’s name in MSS, is found in com- 
pany with Victor of Antioch’s commentary on St Mark and two others 
on the third and fourth Gospels respectively, but of the four only the 
commentary on St Mark has been published. This is rather strange, in 
view of the fact that there is a considerable number of manuscripts as 
old as the tenth and eleventh centuries. The commentary consists of: 
272 scholia, which follow the order of the Gospel text, but the comments 
on each section of the Gospel form a unity. The work is of course in 
the main a compilation, half being from Origen, three-tenths from 
Chrysostom, and the remaining fifth from the author himself and 
unknown sources. The extracts are sometimes copied exactly, some- 
times worked up. The Peter commentary itself served as the backbone 
of a group of catenae on St Matthew. In fact it occupies a sort of 
middle position between the great exegetical works of the period 200 to 
450 and the later works of Theophylact, &c. The chief value of the 
commentary lies in the fact that a good deal of the lost part of Origen 
is there represented. The compiler has dropped most of the allegorical 
parts of Origen, and is a more careful copier than Jerome was. He 
knew even Clement’s /yfotyfoses, as the manner in which he refers to 
the legendary tradition about the leper healed by Our Lord shews.' 
The commentary is interesting and written in good Greek. 

It would have been impossible to find a better editor for this work 
than Dr Heinrici, who is the author of a monograph on Peter of 
Laodicea, as well as a much-valued commentator on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. The publishers and printers have not been behindhand. 
The volume is an elegant quarto beautifully printed on good paper with 
generous margins. The introduction of about fifty pages contains 
besides the necessary diplomatic details discussions of the characteristics 
of the commentary, its sources and the method of its composition, its 
interest, its theology, its relation to St Matthew’s text, finally, its date 
and its author. The commentary proper fills the upper half of the 
page while the rest is devoted partly to the critical apparatus, in which 
scholia from an important Moscow MS are printed, and partly to an 
indication of the sources of the commentary. These extra scholia are 
labelled ‘ Origen’, ‘ Apollinarius’, &c. The volume ends with four in- 
dexes. The first is of words, the second of proper names, and the third 
of proper names whose meaning is defined : the fourth is an index of all 
passages cited from authors in the scholia of the Moscow MS. Dr 
Heinrici’s work is always so accurate as to leave little room for improve- 
ment: correct ‘ Manuscripts’ on p. xi, l. 7 to ‘ Manuscrits ’, and on 1. 24 

* See Mercati’s Un Frammento delle Ipotiposi di Clemente Alessandrino (Roma, 


1904), and this Journat vol. vii p. 144, where avrois and ipivy ought to be 
transposed, as Prof. Burkitt kindly informed me at the time. 
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of the same page correct ‘ Textgeschichte’ to ‘ Textkritik’ ; on p. xxxii, 
l. 15, for ‘17’ read ‘14’; on p. xliii he ought to have referred to 
Baur’s S. Jean Chrysostome et ses wuvres dans [histoire littéraire p. 59, 
where he would have found earlier examples of the name Chrysostomus 
applied to St John than Stilting knew. It is good news to learn from 
the preface that Sickenberger, a leading authority on Catenae, is to 
publish Peter’s commentary on St Luke. 


Textgeschichte Liudprands von Cremona von J. BECKER, mit zwei Tafeln. 
(Miinchen, 1908.) (Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen 
Philologie des Mittelalters, begriindet von L. Trause. Dritter 
Band, Zweites Heft.) 

Die Gedichte des Paulus Diaconus, kritische und erklirende Ausgabe von 
K. Nerr, mit einer Tafel. (Miinchen, 1908.) (Quellen und 
Untersuchungen u.s.w., Dritter Band, Viertes Heft.) 


‘THESE works do not exactly belong to the province of patristics, 
and it is the less necessary for me to deal with them here, that I have 
reviewed them elsewhere.’ Dr Becker’s work is a study of the manu- 
scripts of Liudprand’s Chronicle, of which a new edition is imperatively 
needed. The discussion is interesting and seemingly convincing. The 
facsimiles of pages of the most important manuscript are very welcome. 
—Dr Neff’s edition of the poems of Paulus, which are of a historical 
and literary rather than a theological interest, is a real advance on that 
of Diimmler, and, being equipped with an explanatory commentary in 
addition to the other helps one expects in such an edition, it is indis- 
pensable to the student of mediaeval literature. Further, three 
previously unpublished poems appear in this edition for the first time. 
The whole work is worthy of the great master who founded this series. 


W. Capito im Dienste Erzbischof Albrechts von Mainz, Quellen und 
Forschungen zu den entscheidenden Jahren der Reformation (1519- 
1523): von P. Katxorr. (Berlin, 1907.) (Neue Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, herausg. v. Bonwetsch 
u. Seeberg: erstes Stiick.) 


Dr Katxorr, who is no novice in the study of the Reformation, here 
provides a valuable addition to Herrmann’s Geschichte der evangelischen 
Bewegung in Mainz. Some idea of the scope of the work may be got 
from the headings of the chapters :—‘ Capitos Prozess um die Propstei 
von St Thomas in Strassburg,’ ‘ Capitos Kampf gegen die Vollziehung 
der Bannbulle auf dem Reichstage von Worms,’ ‘Capito als Agent 
Aleanders bei Wilhelm Nesen in Frankfurt,’ ‘Capito als Vertreter 


1 In the English Historical Review for April, 1909. 
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Aleanders bei Johann Cochlaus,’ ‘Capitos Kampf gegen die Ausfiihrung 
des Wormser Edikts,’ ‘Capitos Vermittlung gegeniiber Luther und 
seinen Anhangern,’ ‘Die Haltung der Kurie und des Erzbischofs 
gegentiber der lutherischen Bewegung in Erfurt,’ ‘ Albrecht von Mainz 
und Capito auf dem Reichstage von Niirnberg,’ ‘Der Umschwung 
in der kirchenpolitischen Haltung Albrechts und Capitos Riicktritt.’ 
Nine documents are printed in an appendix :—‘ Albrecht von Mainz 
an Leo X, 1 September 1520,’ ‘Capito an Aleander, 29 Marz 1521, 
‘Der piapstliche Sekretér Bombasio an Capito, 13 April 1521,’ ‘Dr 
Balth. Geier an den Generalvikar Dr Dietrich Zobel, 2 Mai 1521,’ 
‘Instruktion fiir Karl v. Miltitz [Ende Juli 1521],’ ‘ Albrecht von Mainz 
an Karl V [Ende August 1521],’ ‘Leo X an Albrecht von Mainz, 
5 Oktober 1521,’ ‘Capito an Joh. Bader, Prokurator an der Rota 
Romana, 14 Februar 1523,’ and ‘Capito an den Nuntius Franc. 
Chieregati’. When it is added that the text of the work is fully 
annotated, and that there is an excellent index, it is unnecessary to do 
more to call the attention of Reformation students to this work. 


A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1909 (Vol. Ixviii, No. 136: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). The union of South Africa and the Native 
question—A. T. S. Gooprick John Calvin: an historical estimate— 
W. A. Spooner The royal commission and poor law reform—J. A. 
Rosinson Westminster in the twelfth century: Osbert of Clare— 
‘'T. L. Batt The reunion problem: a ‘Scottish episcopal view’—H. D. 
OakELeEy The Greek contribution to spiritual progress—Darwin and 
modern thought—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1909 (Vol. vii, No. 4: Williams & Nor- 
gate). H. Weinet Religious life and thought in Germany to-day— 
G. K. CHEsTERTON and J. H. Mouton Jesus or Christ? a reply 
to Mr Roberts—R. Hart Moral force in war—G. T. Lapp The con- 
fusion of pragmatism—F. C. S. ScHiLLeER Choice—B. D. EzerpMans 
A new developement in Old Testament criticism—J. Dewey Is Nature 
good? a conversation—E. Monrtet Le culte des saints dans !Islam— 
L. T. More Atomic theories and modern physics—D. Frew The 
Scottish establishment from an inside point of view—W. B. SmirH 
Kant’s transcendental aesthetic in the light of modern mathematics — 
Discussions—Reviews—Bibliography. 

The Expositor, July 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 43: Hodder & 
Stoughton). W. M. Ramsay Historical commentary on the First 
Epistle to Timothy—B. D. EzrpmMans The Book of the Covenant 
and the Decalogue—A. E. Garvir The end of the Law—F. H. 
Woops Ezekiel, ch. iv: a psychological and pathological problem— 
C. Lattrey The sinner in the city—J. R. Harris A further note on 
testimonies in Barnabas—E. H. AskwitH The historical value of the 
Fourth Gospel—S. Lancpon Babylon at the time of the Exile. 


August 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 44). S. A. Cook Palestinian 
excavations and the history of Israel—F. R. Tennant The positive 
elements in the conception of sin—A. E. Garvie The victory over 
death—S. Lancpon Babylon at the time of the Exile—B. D. EERpMANs 
The Book of the Covenant and the Decalogue—W. M. Ramsay His- 
torical commentary on the First Epistle to Timothy—J. Morratr 
Materials for the preacher. 
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September 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 45). D. M. Ross Father 
Tyrrell and Protestantism—C. E. Ossorne Recollections of Father 
Tyrrell—B. D. EerpMaNns The Book of the Covenant and the Deca- 
logue—-A. E. Garvie The purpose of God—E. H. Askwitn The 
ministry of the Baptist—W. M. Ramsay Historical commentary on 
the First Epistle to Timothy—G. R. Wynne ‘ Mending their nets ’— 
J. Morratr Materials for the preacher. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, July 1909 (Vol. xiii, No. 3: 
Chicago University Press). G. A. Cor Religion and the subconscious 
—H. F. Burton Seneca’s idea of God—S. A. Cook Simeon and Levi : 
the problem of the Old Testament—S. H. Bishop Creedal statement 
and the modern spirit—F. H. Foster The theology of the new 
rationalism—A. Hosen What has the Church a right to demand in 
theological reconstruction ?—T. W. GaLLoway An evolutional argument 
for the validity of religious faith—Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1909 (Vol. vii, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press). J. De Witr John Calvin: the man— 
B. B. WarFtIELD Calvin’s doctrine of God—H. Bavinck Calvin and 
common grace—Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, July 1909 (Vol. xxvi, No. 3: Abbaye de 
Maredsous), G. Morin Un traité priscillianiste inédit sur la Trinité 
—A. WiLMART Un missel grégorien ancien—R. ANCEL Le proces et 
la disgrace des Carafa (suite et fin): XVII L’héritage des condamnés : 
XVIII La revision du proces et la réhabilitation sous Pie V—P. Denis 
Le cardinal de Fleury, dom Alaydon et dom Thuillier-—P. pr MErstER 
Etudes sur la théologie orthodoxe: IV La Providence de Dieu— 
A. WiLMArRT Un mot d’explication 4 propos des nouveaux fragments 
des prophttes—A. S. Peace Iterum Hieronymiana—G. Morin Noel 
en Novembre ?—U. BeruiérRE Deux actes concernant Guibert Martin, 
abbé de Gembloux—Chronique — Comptes rendus— Notes Biblio- 
graphiques. 

Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1909 (Vol. x, No. 3: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). J. Mané La sanctification d’aprés 
saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie (suite et fin)—J. M. Viva Un recueil 
manuscrit de sermons prononcés aux conciles de Constance et de 
Bale—R. Ancet La réconciliation de l’Angleterre avec le Saint-Sitge 
sous Marie Tudor: Légation du Cardinal Polus en Angleterre (1553- 
1554) (@ suivre)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 
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Analecta Bollandiana, July 1909 (Vol. xxviii, No. 3: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard Saint-Michel). P. PezTers Une Passion arménienne 
de S. Georges—A. PonceLeT La Vie de S. Gombert d’Ansbach— 
H. Moretus Les reliques de la cathédrale d’Osnabriick en 1343— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—H. DELEHAYE Catalogus 
codicum hagiographicorum graecorum regii monasterii S. Laurentii 
Scorialensis—Appendix: U. CHEVALIER Repertorium hymnologicum : 
supplementum alterum, pp. 1-32. 


Revue de l’ Orient Chrétien, April 1909 (2nd series, Vol. iv, No. 2: 
Paris, 20 Rue du Regard). F. Nau Littérature canonique syriaque 
inédite : Concile d’Antioche : Lettre d’Italie : Canons ‘des Saints Péres’, 
de Philoxtne, de Théodose, d’Anthime, d’Athanase, etc. (jin)—F. Nau 
Un fragment syriaque des ‘ Voyages’ de saint Pierre—S. GréBaut Vie 
de Barsoma le Syrien (texte éthiopien, traduction frangaise)—L. LERoy 
Histoire d’Haikar le sage (texte des mss arabes 3637 et 3656 de Paris, 
avec traduction frangaise) (fz)—M. Brikre Histoire de Jean le Siloite 
(texte syriaque, traduction frangaise)—R. Griveau Notice des manu- 
scrits arabes chrétiens entrés 4 la Bibliothé¢que Nationale de Paris depuis 
la publication du catalogue—S. VaitHé Saint Euthyme le Grand, 
moine de Palestine (376-473) (sué#e)—S. Perripts La chrysobulle 
de Manuel Comntne (1148) sur les biens d’Eglise—F. Nau Note sur 
le titre Zegourté Heraclidis—F. Nau Les suffragants d’Antioche au 
milieu du vie siécle— Bibliographie: L. Mahler Grammatik der 
amharischen Sprache (S. Grésaut): E. Tisserant Ascension dJsaie 
(F. Nau): Chrysostomica ii et iii (F. Nav)—Livres nouveaux (Littéra- 
ture des Mozarabes: Morales et religions : Fragment liturgique : Comme 
quoi Napoléon n’a jamais existé). 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, August 1909 (Vol. x, No. 3: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
A. Jacosy Zur Heilung des Blinden von Bethsaida—K. Erpes Zeit 
und Ziel der Griisse Rém. 16, 3-15 und der Mitteilungen 2 ‘Tim. 4, 
g-21. II—E. WENDLING Synoptische Studien—W. So.tau Die Anord- 
nung der Logia in Lukas 15-18—F. Israzt Der Kanon als Zwilling 
der Schépfung—J. pe Zwaan Gal. 4, 14 aus dem Neugriechischen 
erklart—O. HoLtzMann Der Hebrierbrief und das Abendmahl— 
Miszellen. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, August 1909 (Vol. xxx, No. 3: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). von ScHupBEerT Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
evangelischen Bekenntnis- und Biindnisbildung 1529/30 (Sch/uss)— 
VON DER Go.ttz Neue Fragmente aus der Agyptischen Liturgie— 
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Pasgua.! Eine Stelle des Basilius und die hesychastische Polemik— 
AKINIANTZ Noch einmal armenische Nestoriana—GersHarpt Ein 
Merkvers—Nachrichten— Bibliographie. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xci, No. 3: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
BELSER Die Frauen in den neutestamentlichen Schriften—ZELLER Die 
Zeit Kommodians— Buturas Symbolae ad hermeneuticas catenas 
graecas e codice Monac. graeco ix—Dreves Haben wir Gregor d. Gr. 
als Hymnendichter anzusehen ?>—Rezensionen—Analekten. 





CORRIGENDA 


J.T.S. Vol. xi No. 41, Oct. 1909 


P. 84 1. 33 before to win his love snsert in its failure 
P. 851. 5 for loving read living 
P. 92 1. 


26 for lightly read highly 
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